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War of American Independ- 
| ence, on the British side, was punc- 
tuated by lost opportunities. The 
Americans usually derived lasting advan- 
tages from their victories and sometimes 
from their defeats, but for their oppo- 
nents even the most sensational triumphs 
were ephemeral. The successful defense 
of Boston was followed by its evacuation; 
Howe’s gains in 1776 were canceled with- 
in a year by Burgoyne’s surrender; 
Rhode Island was held against heavy 
odds in 1778 only to be abandoned four- 
teen months later; the southern cam- 
paign opened brilliantly, with the tri- 
umphs at Charleston and Camden, and 
ended with the final disaster at York- 
town. Success in battle, offensive or de- 
fensive, contributed little to strengthen- 
ing the basic position of the British. The 
explanation is partly in factors beyond 
their control which curtailed their free- 
dom of action, partly in the strategic 
ideas of their government and field com- 
manders. 

Both the factors and the ideas are 
thrown into sharp relief by the events of 
1778. The campaigning of that year was, 
on the surface, indecisive. The new 
Franco-American alliance failed to pro- 
duce any tangible gain for the allies. 
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While the British turned to the defensive 
with great success, it brought them no 
nearer to victory. They had their first 
experience of the danger from France, 
and it might have been fatal if luck had 
not helped to extricate them. By autumn 
the war appeared to be still in its usual 
condition of stalemate. 

Under the surface, however, the whole 
strategic framework had been altered. In 
the first phase of the struggle, from Lex- 
ington through Saratoga, the British 
had had certain limits within which they 
could operate. They had seldom been 
more than hazily aware of these, and 
they had paid dearly for overstepping 
them—as witness the loss of Burgoyne. 
Then came French intervention, which 
changed their limits drastically. Could 
they change their thinking in the light of 
previous failure and present emergency, 
revise their premises, and evaluate real- 
istically the types of warfare now open to 
them? If they could, they might still 
hold their own. If they could not, they 
would have to depend on the misfortunes 
and blundering of the enemy. The initial 
measure of their reaction is their plans for 
1778. That campaign was crucial, be- 
cause it set the pattern of things to come. 

The pattern can be understood only in 
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relation to what had already happened. 
Before judgment can be passed on the 
strategy of the British after France in- 
tervened, two things must be done: first, 
outline their strategic possibilities in the 
preceding period and the use to which 
they had put them—their background of 
experience; second, determine how the 
spread of the war affected those possibil- 
ities and whether it created any new 
ones. Such a survey, if it is in terms which 
the contestants would have understood, 
is a necessary prelude to assessing the 
competence of the British high command 
as it showed itself in action in the cam- 
paign of 1778. 

During the first phase of the Revolu- 
tion the colonies might have been re- 
duced by either of two methods, on the 
one hand a naval war and on the other 
what may be called a “‘territorial’”’ war. 
The two were sometimes hard to distin- 
guish, but the fundamental difference 
was obvious: one stressed the role of the 
navy, the other that of the army. Each 
had its advantages and drawbacks, 
which had been amply demonstrated by 
three seasons of campaigning. 

The aim of a naval war was to protect 
British commerce and to choke off 
American. The fleet, based on the ene- 
my’s coast, attacked his privateers, 
blockaded his ports, and destroyed his 
shipping and dock facilities by periodic 
raids; the army, operating as a marine 
corps, garrisoned the base or bases for 
the fleet and furnished the troops for 
raids. This form of warfare had advan- 
tages of two sorts. On the political side it 
exerted pressure gradually, cumulatively, 
and—for the majority of the people af- 
fected—inconspicuously. It could there- 
fore be waged simultaneously with at- 
tempts at negotiation, whereas active 
land campaigning would have embittered 
the struggle. On the military side the ad- 


vantage was security. No harm could 
come to a fleet which the Americans were 
powerless to reach; the troops, whether in 
garrison or on raids, were almost equally 
safe because of their mobility. The Brit- 
ish could establish, supply, and reinforce 
a base by sea more rapidly than the ene- 
my could concentrate against it by land; 
and if necessary, they could evacuate it 
without losing more than prestige. Hence 
a naval war appealed to the cautious 
strategist. Its only drawback was that it 


imposed dispersion of force: the more ef-» 


fectively the navy was to operate, the 
more widely scattered its bases must be 
and the greater the consequent risk to 
each. This risk was negligible in the first 
phase of the Revolution, but it was a 
major factor after France intervened. 
The aim of a territorial war was not 
the complete occupation of the colonies, 
for which the British lacked both the 
manpower and the supplies. The most 
that they could hope for was to occupy a 
single key area—a wedge to break the 
rebellion into segments. The navy could 
then cut communication between the 
segments, and they were not expected 
to survive independently. Furthermore, 
if the area had navigable waterways, the 
fleet could guard the army’s supply lines. 
This was a major consideration. The 
British base was the sea, and the troops, 
in the face of a hostile population, de- 
pended on contact with the sea; when- 
ever the contact was broken, they could 
not hold together long enough to win a 
campaign. Hence they were tethered by 
their supply lines to the coast. They 
could not expect to win the war on the 
battlefield; the Americans, with the coun- 
tryside itself for their base, could nor- 
mally avoid a decisive battle by retiring 
beyond range of pursuit. The only chance 
of imposing such an action on the enemy 
was to drive the wedge of British power 
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systematically inland, blow by blow, un- 
til Washington was forced into a final en- 
gagement and defeated. The rebellion 
would then be stripped of its army and 
split apart. 

An offensive of this nature was far 
more dangerous than a naval war, if only 
because of logistics. For the same reason 
it put a premium on winning and main- 
taining the support of the Loyalists. 
From them the British rarely obtained 
effective front-line soldiers; ‘these pro- 
vincials, if not sustained by regular 
troops, are not to be trusted.’’* But when 
they were so sustained, provincials were 
invaluable for overawing the country- 
side, keeping open communications, and 
freeing the regulars for combat. As the 
area of occupation was extended, the 
pressure on supply lines and the need of 
winning local supporters increased. The 
need and the difficulties of meeting it 
were drawbacks which inhered in this 
type of strategy. But they were counter- 
balanced by the great advantage that a 
territorial war, unlike a naval, offered a 
relatively quick decision. 

Haste was not a determining factor at 
the start of hostilities. For the first two 
years the government hoped for a politi- 
cal settlement; military operations, in 
consequence, were confined to a naval 
war and supplementary land campaigns. 
These operations were too small in scale 
to affect more than a fraction of the ene- 
my coast line. The British abandoned 
Boston before taking New York; they 
seized Rhode Island only at the end of 
1776 and Philadelphia the following year; 
at this period they never seriously mo- 
lested the trade of the Chesapeake or the 
Carolinas. They lacked the resources, if 

« (Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton to Gen- 
eral Benjamin Carpenter,] Jan. 18, 1778, Sir Henry 
Clinton papers, Clements Library, University of 


Michigan (cited hereafter as “CP’’). I have modern- 
ized spelling and punctuation throughout. 


not the will, for a full-scale effort to 
strangle colonial commerce. 

The effort which they made was in- 
conclusive. After two years of it the 
threat of foreign intervention was grow- 
ing; the British needed a quick decision, 
and they embarked on a territorial war. 
Their first problem was where the wedge 
could be driven to split the rebellion in 
half. Geography suggested one of the two 
areas into which the navy could pene- 
trate deeply, either the line of the Hud- 
son and Lake Champlain or the coastal 
belt between the Chesapeake and the 
Alleghenies. They chose the first in 1777, 
because it was then at the center of the 
war; four years later, when the focus had 
shifted southward, they chose the sec- 
ond. In consequence the two disasters to 
British armies occurred, respectively, on 
the shores of the Hudson and of the 
Chesapeake. 

Canada and New York were the logi- 
cal points of departure for a double- 
pronged offensive to cut off New Eng- 
land from the central colonies. But the 
British threw logic to the winds. They 
combined a territorial war, based on 
Canada, with an extension of the naval 
war on the rebel coast. Instead of mak- 
ing a major drive northward toward Al- 
bany, to join with Burgoyne’s expedition, 
the bulk of the force at New York sailed 
to capture Philadelphia. This move sac- 
rificed the strategic prerequisite, com- 
mand of the Hudson, without which Bur- 
goyne was doomed. By the time he 
reached the river, his supply line to Can- 
ada had snapped; he could neither go on, 
retreat, nor stay where he was. His sur- 
render emphasized the complete depend- 
ence of inland operations on logistics. 

This was the British background of ex- 
perience at the beginning of 1778. They 
had tried the two types of strategy open 
to them. Naval war had not been pushed 
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to the limits of the possible and had failed 
to bring them victory; their attempt at 
territorial war had disregarded those 
limits and had brought them disaster. 
They were left with only three posts in 
the area of rebellion: Philadelphia, which 
denied the Delaware to American ship- 
ping; Rhode Island, which did the same 
for Narragansett Bay; and New York, 
the main naval base, which closed the 
Hudson and enabled the fleet to curb 
privateering on the Jersey coast and in 
Long Island Sound. The three garrisons 
contained a total of some twenty-five 
thousand men, and the naval squadron 
consisted of six ships of the line and three 
50’s. So much for the British position and 
force; it remains to consider how the in- 
tervention of France affected their pros- 
pects. 

The most momentous effect was to ex- 
pose them to enemy sea power. They had 
known before how to meet such a danger; 
during the Seven Years’ War they had 
succeeded, to a large degree, in thwarting 
hostile operations overseas by containing 
the French fleet in European waters. If 
they could do so again, their own squad- 
rons, while decreased in size, might still 
patrol the American coast almost unchal- 
lenged. Their prospects in the colonies 
would be little changed by renewing the 
old duel with France—but only on condi- 
tion that they fought the duel in the old 
way. 

That way was abandoned, apparently 
without thought of the consequences. 
The Royal Navy was weaker, both ab- 
solutely and relatively, than it had been 
in 1763, and the government decided 
that it could not close the Atlantic to the 
enemy. This decision was a major strate- 
gic liability for the British during the 
rest of the war. They felt its ill effects 
from the Indian Ocean to the Caribbean 
and nowhere more forcefully than in the 
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North American theater. Why, then, was 
the decision made? A conclusive answer 
is impossible unless more evidence comes 
to light; that which is available is only 
suggestive. 

The minister chiefly responsible was 
the first lord of the admiralty, the Earl of 
Sandwich. For months he had been mak- 
ing plans for the expected war with 
France, but there is no sign that he con- 
sidered the possibility of blockade. When 
he was later called to account for this 
omission in the house of lords, he tried to 
evade the question by producing a vari- 
ety of red herrings. But the opposition 
realized the significance of what had hap- 
pened and was not to be put off. His argu- 
ments were torn to shreds by a distin- 
guished admiral, the Earl of Bristol, and 
Sandwich was silenced if not enlight- 
ened.” This evidence is too fragmentary 
and negative to justify a conclusion. But 
it suggests that a naval policy of the ut- 
most moment was put forward by the 


2 The importance of allowing the French access 
to the Atlantic is emphasized by Alfred T. MAHAN, 
The influence of sea power upon history, 1660-1783 
(24th ed.; Boston, 1914), pp. 524-30. Sandwich’s 
plans for a naval war with France are outlined in his 
memorandum to Lord North in December 1777 
(G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen [eds.], The private 
papers of John, earl of Sandwich, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, 1771-1782 [4 vols.; [London,] 1932-38; 
“Publications of the Navy Records Society,” Vols. 
LXIX, LXXI, LXXV, and LXXVIII] [cited here- 
after as “Sandwich papers’’|, I, 332-35). The debate 
in the house of lords was held on May 25, 1778; 
Sandwich spoke in answer to the arguments of the 
Duke of Richmond and was answered in turn by 
Bristol. The opposition was attacking simultaneous- 
ly in the house of commons. See [William CosBeEtt], 
The parliamentary history of England, from the earli- 
est period to the year 1803 (36 vols.; London, 1806- 
20), XIX (for 1777-78) (cited hereafter as “Parl. 
hist.’’), 1146-51, 1153-58, and 1161-75; Mrs. Paget 
ToynsEE (ed.), The letters of Horace Walpole, fourth 
earl of Orford (16 vols.; Oxford, 1903-5), X, 254; and 
A. F. Stevart (ed.), The last journals of Horace 
Walpole during the reign of George III from 1771- 
1783 (2 vols.; New York and London, 1910), Il, 
178-79. If there is other evidence on this crucial 
point, I should be grateful to hear of it. 
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admiralty and accepted by the cabinet 
without proper weighing—perhaps even 
without awareness—of its strategic im- 
plications. Those implications began to 
be obvious before the struggle with 
France was four months old. 

They appeared first in North America, 
where the whole character of the war was 
changed by the decision of the govern- 
ment. British fleets and armies operated 
thereafter under a Damoclean sword. 
The most that the admiralty could do, 
once a French squadron was known to be 
at sea, was to have it followed in equiva- 
lent strength to its probable destination. 
This was at best a hazardous defense. 
What constituted equivalent strength? 
How could the destination be foretold for 
certain? Would the British covering 
squadron arrive in time? Such uncertain- 
ties were henceforth among the chief 
worries of the high command, and with 
good reason. They undermined the 
premises on which British strategy 
had rested. 

The dangers of naval war were vastly 
increased. Dispersion was only as safe as 
the dispersed elements, which were now 
jeopardized by French sea power. If the 
British ever lost command of American 
coastal waters, even temporarily, their 
garrisons would be exposed to reduction 
in detail. Territorial war was equally dan- 


gerous for them. They had already ex-_ 


perienced the difficulty of maintaining 
supply lines between a field army and its 
base, but they had had little trouble in 
supplying the base itself from Great 
Britain. Hereafter they would never be 
secure. A French fleet might isolate an 
army, if it depended on water-borne com- 
munications, or might cut off supplies 
from overseas by blockading the port of 
entry. In either case enemy sea power 
would knock the props from under a land 
campaign. 


Both methods of warfare, in summary, 
would be hazardous whenever the British 
lost naval superiority on the American 
coast. Their expedient of detaching 
squadrons from the home fleet could not, 
in the nature of things, maintain con- 
tinuous superiority, and they actually 
lost it at least once in every campaign 
from 1778 until the end of the war. Their 
choice of strategies, therefore, was a 
choice of risks. In a naval war they risked 
the loss of a base, in a territorial war the 
loss of a field army. The first danger was 
demonstrated for them in the summer of 
1778; the second came true in the au- 
tumn of 1781. During those three years 
they were gambling against strategic 
odds, which they might have calculated 
at the beginning. 

If the risks outweighed the probable 
gains, why did they continue the strug- 
gle? Common sense suggested abandon- 
ing the American war and concentrating 
on the French. This course appealed to a 
number of Englishmen, regardless of 
their attitude toward the colonies. “‘ De- 
clare them independent,” urged the 
young British minister to Prussia, “and 
add the independence of all French and 
Spanish colonies and islands. In order to 
support this step, let our fleets and 
armies evacuate North America, fall 
upon Santa Domingo, Martinique, Cuba, 
and force a free trade in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The straight road to the gold and 
silver mines, the sugar islands, and the 
revolt of the Spanish settlements, these 
will be the consequence of this vigourous 
measure. Our Presbyterian colonies will 
be more than compensated for.” 


3 H[ugh] E[lliot] to William Eden, Mar. 28, 1778, 
Benjamin F. Stevens (ed.), Facsimiles of manu- 
scripts in European archives relating to America, 
1773-1783 (25 vols.; London, 1889-98), Vol. IV, No. 
410. Strikingly similar ideas were expressed in an 
anonymous memorandum sent to Lord George Ger- 
main, the secretary of state for the colonies, on 
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Such drastic action, it may be argued, 
was the logical alternative to containing 
French sea power in Europe. Containing 
it would have isolated the American war 
from the French. Once the two were 
strategically fused, the British had little 
prospect of regaining their colonies until 
they had vanquished the House of Bour- 
bon—and they had never yet defeated 
France singlehanded, let alone France 
and Spain. The featherweight hope was 
overbalanced by the sure disadvantage 
of continuing the fight in America. It 
would drain their resources for no mili- 
tary purpose, not even that of diversion; 
a far larger proportion of British than of 
French strength would be diverted. For 
France the rebellion was an extremely 
useful side show. For Britain, plunged 
into a global war, it was a liability which 
needed liquidating. 

King George himself was quick to 
grasp this reasoning up to a point. When 
he became convinced that France would 
intervene and that Spain would follow 
suit, he suggested turning the bulk of 
British troops from North America 
against the French and Spanish West In- 
dies. “If we are to be carrying on a land 
war against the rebels and against those 
two powers, it must be feeble in all parts 
and consequently unsuccessful.’’ 

His argument was sound, but it 
stopped short of the logical conclusion. 
A withdrawal from America would not 
be strategically effective unless it were 
complete, and it could not be complete 
unless peace were signed. Otherwise the 
Americans would in all probability not 


March 2, 1778 (Germain papers [Clements Library], 
Vol. VII). The opposition in the house of commons 
argued at times on the same lines, but less cogently 
(Parl. hist., XTX, 943-44 and 949-50). 


4John W. Fortescue, The correspondence of 
King George the Third from 1760 to December 1783 
(6 vols.; London, 1927-28), IV, 36. 
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stop fighting, because they had too great 
an interest in acquiring Canada; the 
British would therefore have to keep sub- 
stantial garrisons on the St. Lawrence 
and in Nova Scotia. Peace was conceiv- 
able, by the spring of 1778, on only one 
condition: that the British acknowledge 
the independence of the United States. 
This concession was the key to their mili- 
tary problem. If they rejected independ- 
ence, they would have to reject with it 
the plan of withdrawing their forces, ona 
scale sufficient to affect the war else- 
where, and reconcile themselves to being 
“feeble in all parts and consequently un- 
successful.’ 

Independence was an impossible solu- 
tion for political rather than military 
reasons. There is some indication that 
Lord North saw the need for it.’ But he 
was in no position to say so. The idea was 
opposed by members of his cabinet and 
by leaders in the opposition, and the 
king himself was the final obstacle. For 
all his awareness of the military factors, 
King George would not consider inde- 
pendence. His ministers therefore had 
no choice about continuing the hazardous 
American war, although they realized 
that it would have to be with reduced 
force. Their recourse was to expedients, 
in negotiating and campaigning, by 
which they hoped to bridge the gap be- 
tween political and strategic necessity. 
The resultant scheme, formulated as 
French intervention became more prob- 
able, was a paradox. On the one hand, the 
government offered the colonies every- 
thing short of indepencence; on the 
other, it adopted a plan of campaign 
which stultified the offer. 

The olive branch was held out to the 
rebels by a commission, authorized by 
parliament in February 1778, to treat 


5 See A[lexander] W[edderburn to Eden, Apr. 1, 
1778], STEVENS, Vol. IV, No. 426. 
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for the repeal of all obnoxious acts, the 
pardon of offenders, and the suspension 
of hostilities. The commissioners named 
were the Earl of Carlisle, William Eden, 
George Johnstone, and the commanders- 
in-chief of the army and navy in North 
America; the commission thus fused civil 
and military authority in a single effort 
at reconciliation. But the chance of suc- 
cess was slim. Just after Saratoga had 
revealed the weakness of Britain’s land 
power, just when France was preparing 
to neutralize Britain’s naval power, to 
offer to repeal statutes and pardon of- 
fenders was to offer too little too late. 
This fact was apparent in Downing 
Street, and it is not surprising that Eden 
complained of “the coolness with which 
this business has been from the first 
treated by the cabinet.’’” 

Meanwhile the government was slow- 
ly making military preparations and de- 
signs. The danger from France had been 
felt in naval circles for at least a year.® 
It had been obvious to the cabinet since 
January, when the British ambassador to 
Versailles had urged his government to 
open hostilities whenever the moment 
was propitious.’ But the cabinet, anxious 
to postpone the breach, had avoided pro- 
vocative moves. Despite the pleadings of 
Sandwich, the fleet was not put on a war 

6 For a full account of the genesis of the com- 
mission and its work and intrigues in America see 
Carl VAN Doren, Secret history of the American 
Revolution (New York, 1941), chaps. iii and iv. The 
naval commander-in-chief, Lord Howe, resigned 
from the commission but remained co-operative 


(STEVENS, Vol. V, No. 500, and Vol. XI, Nos. 1099 
and 1100). 


7 Eden to Lord North, Mar. 30, 1778, STEVENS, 
Vol. IV, No. 411. Horace Walpole had more pungent 
comments on the futility of the commission (ToyNn- 
BEE, X, 190-92, 193, and 197). 

®See my article, “Admiral Rodney warns of in- 
vasion, 1776-1777,” American Mercury, IV (i944), 
193-08. 


9Lord Stormont to Lord Weymouth, Jan. 21, 
1778, STEVENS, Vol. XXI, No. 1846. 


footing until after March 13, when the 
French disclosed in London their treaty 
of amity with the United States.’° By 
then the navy was dangerously far be- 
hind in the race of mobilization. 

A plan of campaign for North America 
had been completed a few days before. 
It took into account the probability of 
French intervention, but it showed little 
strategic acumen. Lord Amherst had in- 
sisted that resuming the offensive on 
land would require thirty to forty thou- 
sand additional men, an impossible num- 
ber, and that a naval war was therefore 
the only course; Sandwich had argued 
that the fleet should no longer dance at- 
tendance on the army but that the 
troops should be used to guard naval 
bases and help in coastal raids." Such 
views prevailed, and the idea of territori- 
al war in the northern colonies was re- 
jected out-of-hand. 

The plan adopted did not envisage any 
withdrawal of force. The instructions 
dispatched in early March by Lord 
George Germain, the secretary of state 
for the colonies, held out hope of sub- 
stantial reinforcements during the sum- 
mer. But they were to be used to 
strengthen the two widely separated 
flanks of the British position, on the one 
hand, Canada, Nova Scotia, and New- 
foundland; on the other, the Floridas. 
As for the center, Germain dwelt on two 
possibilities which might end the war. 
One, of which he was patently skeptical, 
was that Washington could soon be 
brought to a decisive action and defeat- 
ed. The other, in which he professed to 
believe, was that the Americans would 
accept the terms offered by the commis- 
sion. If neither possibility materialized, 
the New England coast was to be harried 


10 Sandwich papers, 1, 333-35, 342-43, 349-52, 
and 363; and II, 4. 


11 FORTESCUE, IV, 15 and 21. 
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by raids from the two major bases at 
Halifax and New York. Philadelphia 
might have to be abandoned in order to 
obtain the necessary raiding force, even 
though its loss, as Germain euphemisti- 
cally put it, “may be productive of some 
ill consequences.’’ When the season for 
forays ended in the autumn, the next 
step would be an attack on the southern 
colonies, supported by diversions in 
Maryland and Virginia.” 

This plan was a collection of strategic 
fossils, unrelated to the situation which 
had evolved from Burgoyne’s disaster 
and the growing hostility of France. The 
skeletons of old ideas were jumbled to- 
gether—large garrisons for two areas, 
posts for a raiding war in a third, diver- 
sionary operations in a fourth, and con- 
quest in a fifth. The scheme involved al- 
most a maximum dispersion of force. It 
therefore placed maximum emphasis on 
naval superiority, just when that superi- 
ority was being undermined by the bustle 
in the dockyards of Toulon and Brest. 

The government was simultaneously 
giving thought to improving the one ad- 
vantage which the British were sure of 
in the impending naval war in American 
waters. The French had no adequate 
facilities short of the West Indies for re- 
fitting their damaged ships; they could 
consequently operate in the northern 
theater only in brief summer campaigns. 
The British were in a better way as long 
as they possessed New York, but even 

12 Germain to Clinton, Mar. 8, 1778, HisToRICAL 
MANuscripts COMMISSION, Report on the manu- 
scripts of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, of Drayton House, 
Northamptonshire (2 vols.; London, 1904-10) (cited 
hereafter as “Stopford-Sackville MSS’’), II, 95-97. 
See also Germain to Sir William Howe and Howe’s 
gloomy response, ibid., pp. 93-94 and 107-8. The 
difficulties in raising troops and the expedients re- 
sorted to by the government at this time are sum- 
marized in Robert BEATsON, Naval and military 
memoirs of Great Britain, from 1727 to 1783 (2d ed., 
6 vols.; London, 1804), IV, 292-93; and STEUART, 
II, 89-90. 
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its facilities were far from satisfactory. 
If its dockyards were improved to the 
level of those at Halifax, or if a base were 
established farther south where ships and 
troops could operate throughout the win- 
ter, the whole British position would be 
strengthened. In early March, therefore, 
a commissioner of the navy was ordered 
to America to create a proper dockyard 
at New York, Rhode Island, or wherever 
he and the naval commander-in-chief 
thought fit.*s The project appears to have 
been shelved, however, in the turmoil of 
the next few weeks. If the commissioner 
ever reached America, his work was neg- 
ligible. The New York yards were not 
noticeably improved, despite the reiter- 
ated complaints of the naval comman- 
dant.’ No other base was established. 
The British were never able, in conse- 
quence, to improve their advantage of 
position. 

The French defiance of March 13 pro- 
duced a rush of new-plans in London. 
The one which gained most rapid accept- 
ance was for an attack on the coveted 
French West Indian island of St. Lucia. 
If forces could be dispatched quickly and 


13 Germain to Sir William Howe, Mar. 12, 1778, 
Germain letter-book (Germain papers), appen.; see 
also Roland G. UsHER, Jr., ‘The civil administra- 
tion of the British navy during the American Revo- 
lution” (unpublished thesis, University of Michigan 
Library), pp. 405-6 and 409-12. The plan, recom- 
mended by Sandwich, had been opposed in admiral- 
ty circles on the ground that “your possession of 
those places is to the last degree precarious” (Robert 
Gregson to Lord Shelburne, Jan. 15, 1778, Shelburne 
papers [Clements Library], Vol. CXLVI, No. 121). 
Gregson’s argument assumes that a war can be won 
by the policy of nothing risked, nothing lost—a pol- 
icy which had more place than it deserved in British 
strategy. 


™ See, e.g., Rear-Admiral James Gambier to 
Clinton, Nov. 13, 1778, CP; and Gambier to Sand- 
wich, Sept. 22, 1778, Sandwich papers, II, 315. The 
shortcomings of the New York dockyards subse- 
quently played an important part in the Yorktown 
campaign (see my article, “The British road to 
Yorktown: a study in divided command,’’ American 
historical review, LII [1946], 32-33). 
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secretly from North America, that ene- 
my base might be seized before it was re- 
inforced. The matter was discussed and 
agreed upon by the cabinet on the 14th, 
and preparations were set afoot.’’ War 
with France was an old game with con- 
ventional moves. The West Indies were 
a far more important part of the board 
than North America, and a blow at St. 
Lucia was in the best tradition of the 
Seven Years’ War. 

This design forced a change of plan in 
the American theater. Once a strong de- 
tachment sailed from there to the Carib- 
bean, the remaining force would be in- 
sufficient to guard even the three bases 
at Philadelphia, New York, and New- 
port, let alone to raid the New England 
coast. ‘It is a joke,” the king immediate- 
ly concluded, “to think of keeping Penn- 
sylvania.’’"® Alarmists suggested that the 
fleet should retire to Halifax, but Am- 
herst pointed out that this would permit 
the Americans to attack the West In- 
dies by sea. He urged the immediate 
evacuation of Philadelphia; if the com- 
mission’s terms were rejected, New York 
and Newport should be abandoned, too, 
and the bulk of the army turned against 
the French islands."? 

Amherst’s views were accepted in sub- 
stance by the cabinet on the 18th. It was 
decided to split the army in Pennsyl- 
vania: three thousand men should go to 
the Floridas, the rest to New York; if the 
commission failed and the Americans 
threatened “‘to drive the troops into the 
sea,”’ New York in turn might have to be 
evacuated."* The decision was sent to 


SSandwich papers, 1, 361-65. For the back- 
ground of the plan see ibid., pp. 325-26 and 357-58; 
and FortescuE, IV, 46. 


©The king to North, Mar. 23 [should be 13?], 
1778, FoRTESCUE, IV, 74. 


"7 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
18 Sandwich papers, I, 364. 


America on the 21st, in a dispatch from 
Germain and in instructions from the 
king. The dispatch expressed the hope 
that New York might be held “to give 
dignity and effect to the commissioners’ 
negotiations.’"® The instructions were 
less optimistic. Five thousand men were 
to be embarked at once for St. Lucia, 
three thousand for St. Augustine and 
Pensacola. Philadelphia was to be evac- 
uated by sea. New York, if seriously 
threatened, would have to be given up 
also, but in that case it was hoped that 
Rhode Island could be retained (an ab- 
surd idea, since Newport could never be 
supplied from Nova Scotia). If worst 
came to worst, the army was to be with- 
drawn to Halifax and such detachments 
as could be spared sent on to the defense 
of Canada.”° These instructions meant 
that the government, ten days after 
France had declared itself, was already 
envisaging the loss of the thirteen col- 
onies. 

The evacuation of New York was 
made contingent on either one of two 
factors, the failure of the commission or 
the danger of an overwhelming enemy of- 
fensive. It must have been apparent in 
London that these factors were closely 
interrelated. If congress and the people 
were disposed to treat, the American 
army was unlikely to have the will or the 
means to overwhelm a major post. The 
safety of New York thus depended on 
the success of the negotiations. But the 


19 STEVENS, Vol. XI, No. 1068. 


2 Ibid., No. 1069. See also John W. ForTESCcuE, 
History of the British Army (13 vols. in 20; London, 
1899-1930), III, 252-53. The author rightly empha- 
sizes the dependence of Rhode Island on New York, 
but he is mistaken in assuming (pp. 251 and 259) 
that the post at Newport was a complete strategic 
liability. It gave the British many advantages, as 
they found to their cost soon after they evacuated it 
in 1779 (see my article, “Rhode Island in British 
strategy, 1780-1781,” Journal of modern history, 
XVII [1945], 304-31). 
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last hope of success was removed by the 
mandatory part of the instructions—the 
order to evacuate Philadelphia. Great 
Britain had only as much bargaining 
power as it had prestige, and both were 
sinking rapidly. Retreat from the capital 
of the rebellion was a final confession of 
impotence, which foredoomed the work 
of the commissioners before they began. 
Their hopes were sacrificed, Lord Car- 
lisle complained when he heard the news, 
to “an attack upon an insignificant West 
India island in the most unfit season of 
the year.’’** St. Lucia was scarcely insig- 
nificant, but neither was Philadelphia. 

Official planning had reached a low 
ebb. The government was making over- 
tures at the same time that it was insur- 
ing their rejection. It was hoping to hunt 
out American shipping, when at any mo- 
ment its own squadrons might become 
quarries for the French. It was contem- 
plating, as a last resort, the evacuation of 
everything between Nova Scotia and 
Florida; yet it was ignoring the one con- 
dition—the independence of the United 
States—which might convert that loss 
into a strategic asset. Such confusion of 
thought suggests that there may have 
been a commensurate division of counsel 
in London. 

An open division appeared within a 
few weeks, caused by the development 
of the first naval crisis of the war. The 
British ambassador to Versailles had 
sent warning in February that the 
French Mediterranean squadron, under 
the Comte d’Estaing, would soon make 
for the Atlantic; the purpose was then 
thought to be a junction with the main 
fleet at Brest.”? The ministry did nothing, 

at J.e., in the hurricane season (STEVENS, Vol. I, 
No. 101, p. 14). For further complaints by Carlisle 
and the other commissioners see zbid., Vol. I, No. 74, 


Vol. V, Nos. 496, 500, and sor, and Vol. XI, No. 
1109; also Stopford-Sackville MSS, U1, 115-16. 


22 Feb. 20, 1778, Sandwich papers, I, 343-44. 
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even after war had become inevitable, 
because the navy was in no state to act.?3 
There was lengthy discussion of whether 
the enemy squadron could be intercepted 
at the Straits of Gibraltar; the king and 
North hoped that it could be, but Sand- 
wich and the commander of the home 
fleet, Admiral Keppel, insisted that the 
requisite detachment could not be 
spared.?4 Professional opinion was almost 
sure to prevail. This meant that the 
Channel squadron would be kept intact 
and supine while the French decided 
whether to concentrate against it or to 
strike elsewhere—that the British, in 
short, would lose the initiative at the 
start. 

The enemy actually had no intention 
of joining forces at Brest. Estaing’s 
quarry was on the American coast. He 
sailed from Toulon on April 13; less than 
ten days later, while he was still in the 
Mediterranean, a report of his true des- 
tination was received in London. North 
was virtually convinced by this intelli- 
gence, and Germain was emphatic that 
help must be sent to New York immedi- 
ately. Sandwich and Keppel, however, 


23 It has frequently been assumed that the order 
to evacuate Philadelphia was caused by the danger 
from Estaing (MAHAN in The influence of sea power, 
p. 359, and in William L. Crowes [ed.], The Royal 
Navy: a history from the earliest times to the present 
[7 vols.; London, 1897-1903], III, 397; Sydney G. 
FisHER, The struggle for American independence [2 
vols.; Philadelphia and London, 1908], II, 165; Louis 
GoTTscHALK, Lafayette joins the American army 
[Chicago, 1937], p. 237). Lord Howe had been 
warned in general terms, months before, that there 
was a naval menace from France (William M. 
James, The British navy in adversity: a study of the 
War of American Independence [New York, 1926], p. 
95). The specific threat of Estaing, however, was not 
recognized in London until weeks after the instruc- 
tions of March 21 had gone out, and it therefore 
played no part in the evacuation. 


24 Sandwich papers, 11, 22-23; FORTESCUE, Corre- 
spondence, IV, 112-13 and 119-20. 


25 Sandwich papers, I1, 33-36 and 38-39; FORTES- 
CUE, Correspondence, IV, 122. 
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were hesitant and dared not risk the 
move. They now feared that Estaing was 
feinting, to draw off a British squadron 
to America, and that his real design was 
to join with the Spanish fleet at Cadiz for 
a surprise attack on the British Isles.” 
Spain appeared to be maintaining neu- 
trality—as it did, in fact, for another 
year—but they felt that they could not 
trust appearances. They were faced with 
the question which beset British minis- 
ters and admirals throughout the rest 
of the war: where was the enemy going? 
Until that was known beyond doubt, 
sending a detachment in pursuit might 
jeopardize the safety of Great Britain. 
The navy had lost the initiative not only 
in home waters but everywhere. It now 
had to dance to the tune which the 
French were calling. 

By May 4 Germain assumed that the 
question was finally settled. He drafted 
his first word to New York of the danger 
which impended: Estaing had sailed with 
eleven ships of the line and one 50, and 
Halifax was his probable objective; a 
rescue force of thirteen of the line, under 
Vice-admiral John Byron, would leave 
Spithead within a day or two.” This vital 
dispatch had to go by packet boat, be- 
cause in all the home fleet there was not a 
frigate to spare “‘if the fate of the nation 
depended on it.’”*® The West Indies 
packet, the “Grantham,” was diverted 


% Sandwich papers, Il, 47-54. For Keppel’s in- 
fluence over the king and the disagreements in the 
cabinet during this crisis see STEVENS, Vol. V, No. 
513. 


27 Germain to Clinton, May 4, 1778, CP. The dis- 
patch opened with another warning: the Americans 
threatened Canada, which Clinton was to reinforce 
with whatever troops he thought necessary. Lord 
George apparently ignored the flagrant inconsist- 
ency between this order and the French naval 
threat. For details of Estaing’s actual force see be- 
low, n. 78. 


28 Sandwich to Germain, May 2, 1778, Stopford- 
Sackville MSS, I1, 140. 


to Philadelphia for the purpose, and du- 
plicate dispatches were sent by the regu- 
lar New York packet. The two left to- 
gether on the 11th, but the latter was 
captured en route. The “Grantham” got 
through, fortunately not to Philadelphia. 
She ran into Estaing’s squadron, eluded 
his frigates after a two-day chase, and on 
June 29 encountered the British fleet, 
which had just evacuated Philadelphia. 
Her vital news reached New York on 
July 1, a week before the French made 
the Delaware.?? Meanwhile the consoling 
part of the dispatch—Byron’s immediate 
departure—had been falsified by devel- 
opments in England. 

The squadron could not leave Spit- 
head when expected. The ships, despite 
the long forewarning, had been outfitted 
only for service in European waters, and 
increasing their supplies for the American 
voyage took precious days.*° During that 
interval their destination was changed, 
on the advice of Commodore Sir Samuel 
Hood, from Halifax to New York.* This 
gain, however, was more than offset by 
the decision, taken on May 13, to coun- 
termand Byron’s sailing until the situa- 
tion grew clearer. A frigate had been 
sent to Gibraltar in mid-April to observe 
Estaing when he passed through the 
Straits. She and another frigate followed 


29 STEVENS, Vol. V, No. 508; an undated memo- 
randum filed at the end of 1778, Germain papers, 
Vol. VIII; Clinton’s three-volume manuscript his- 
tory among his papers, ‘“‘An historical detail of seven 
years campaigns in North America from 1775 to 
1782, ” etc. (cited hereafter as “Historical detail’’), 
I, 118-19; CLowes, III, 398. BEATSON’s account 
(IV, 331) is inaccurate in details. 


3° FORTESCUE, Correspondence, IV, 132-33. 


31 Sandwich papers, II, 56; FORTESCUE, Corre- 
spondence, IV, 137 and 143-44. 


32 Sandwich papers, II, 58 and n. Estaing was 
known to have American pilots with him, and by the 
17th even Keppel was convinced that his most 
tempting objective was the British force in America 
(ibid., p. 64). 
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him into the Atlantic, until there was no 
doubt of his destination, and then raced 
for England; they arrived, respectively, 
on June 2 and 3. At last the government 
had proof positive, and on the 9th Byron 
put to sea.*3 By then the French had an 
advantage in time which nothing could 
redress. 

The welter of conflicting information 
and changing plans in London had its 
repercussions across the Atlantic. But it 
did not, as it might have done, lose the 
war in one disastrous campaign. The hes- 
itations of the ministry were largely off- 
set by the good luck and good manage- 
ment of the theater commanders and by 
the halfheartedness of the French. While 
Byron’s squadron was marking time at 
Portsmouth, the strategic focus was 
shifting to New York. The shift was for- 
tunate for the British cause. 

It happened to coincide with a change 
in the army command. Sir William 
Howe had tendered his resignation im- 
mediately after Saratoga, and the king 
had accepted it when he learned the full 
extent of that disaster. The logical suc- 
cessor was Howe’s second-in-command, 
Sir Henry Clinton. As the only British 
general who had won any success in ac- 
tion during the previous campaign, Clin- 
ton was popular in England.*4 But his 
character provided strong reasons 
against his appointment. 

Sir Henry was querulous to a degree. 
He was at loggerheads, sooner or later, 
with almost every general and admiral 
with whom he had to work in America; 
and he periodically attempted to resign. 
His experience with Howe was no excep- 
tion; by the beginning of 1778 he was en- 


33 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 


34 But he was scarcely called to the chief com- 
mand, as a flatterer assured him, by “the universal 
voice of the people” (Charles Mellish to Clinton, 
Mar. 2, 1778, CP). 
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deavoring to return home on leave to se- 
cure his release from an intolerable posi- 
tion. “There are no steps I will not take, 
ever so serious, to avoid service under a 
man I neither esteem as an officer or a 
man; nor will I be any ways connected 
with him.’’35 Years of such recrimination 
had made a reputation for Clinton, even 
in a carping age, and the thought of pro- 
moting him aroused misgivings in high 
quarters. “It is certainly not desirable, 
if it can be avoided,” Lord North wrote 
the king in January, “to employ any gen- 
eral who declares himself unwilling to 
continue in his command and complains 
of slights and ill treatment.’’>° 

But who else was there? The veteran 
Lord Amherst declined. Lord Cornwallis 
had come to England on leave, and the 
crisis was too urgent to wait on his re- 
turn. North’s doubts were overridden, as 
they often were. Three weeks after he 
had expressed them, Germain sent the 
dispatch informing Clinton of his promo- 
tion.3? 

Sir Henry was dreading the honor. 
This crisis of his career momentarily re- 
vealed his character, and it is worth ob- 
serving; it was one of the determinants 
of what the British did and did not do in 
North America for the next three years. 
What he said is revealing only at second 
glance. He wished that the armies, if 
Howe had to go, might be divided into 
three commands under three mutually 


38 Clinton to Major Duncan Drummond, Jan. 9, 
1778, ibid. I have italicized French phrases, but other 
italics are in the original throughout. Drummond, in 
London, was working through Clinton’s kinsman, 
the Duke of Newcastle, to put pressure on North 
and the king. The duke threatened that Sir Henry 
would come home even if he were made commander- 
in-chief. See Drummond to Clinton, with enclosures 
and Clinton’s endorsement, Jan. 10, and the letters 
between Newcastle and North, Mar. 3 and 4, 1778, 
ibid. 

36 FoRTESCUE, Correspondence, IV, 10. 

37 Germain to Clinton, Feb. 4, 1778, CP. 
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independent generals, himself among 
them; on that basis he was willing to 
serve anywhere, even “(God forbid!)” in 
Florida. But his hope was that Sir Wil- 
liam and his brother would stay, no mat- 
ter what he thought of the former. “I 
cannot conceive it possible that govern- 
ment can be so unwise [as] to take the 
command from these people. If they have 
made mistakes, they best know how to 
remedy [them]. They best know what can 
and ought to be done, and @ plus forte] 
raison how to do it. This command can- 
not, therefore, fall upon my shoulders.”’* 

He felt, in other words, that his shoul- 
ders were not strong enough. The feeling 
suggests that his prickly self-esteem and 
his belittling of his colleagues concealed, 
as hypercriticism so often does, a strain 
of moral timidity. He was certainly anx- 
ious, at least in the mood of that moment, 
to avoid the impending responsibility— 
so anxious that he preferred the absurd- 
ity of a trisected command, with even 
Florida for his province. 

Anxiety is understandable in any man 
called, at such a juncture, to command 
the king’s forces in America, and Clin- 
ton’s should not be overemphasized. He 
apparently took his promotion without a 
mumur when it came, and his planning 
showed both energy and independence. 
He may have been timid at the core, but 
he knew his business; he was effective 
whenever he had the prerequisites he 
needed, sufficient time and force. He 
rarely had enough of either, and he was 
too methodical to make up for the lack 
by improvising. Cornwallis, beside him, 
seems like a virtuoso—and Cornwallis is 
famous for a climactic defeat. Clinton 
preserved the army carefully and inglori- 
ously in the face of recurrent dangers. 


38 Clinton to unknown, Mar. 31, 1778. Sir Henry 
received the notification of his appointment on 
April 14 (“Historical detail,’’ I, 99). 
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This demanded competence, of a sort 
which is illustrated in his first few months 
of command. 

Those months were made perilous by 
the French fleet. Crisis at sea was chiefly 
the concern of his fellow-commander-in- 
chief, Richard Howe, at that time a vis- 
count and vice-admiral. Lord Howe was 
on the verge of following his younger 
brother into retirement. But he remained 
until his successor arrived at the end of 
the campaign, and his character left an 
impress on it. If Clinton was an artisan 
in his profession, Howe was an artist. 
He used whatever means came to hand to 
reach a necessary end, where Sir Henry 
tailored the end to fit his means. Howe 
did not court danger, like Cornwallis; 
but he met it, when thrust upon him, 
with equal energy. He stands out as one 
of the few, with Hughes, Hood, and Rod- 
ney, who preserved the standards of 
naval proficiency in the dark days be- 
tween Hawke and St. Vincent. 

Howe was about to face a problem 
which would have given pause to the 
hardiest. But meanwhile he and Clinton 
were going about their business ignorant 
of what was impending. Sir Henry ar- 
rived in Philadelphia on May 8, and the 
following day he received the instruc- 
tions of March 8 and 21.3? The latter took 
precedence; he began to carry them out, 
though with scant enthusiasm. ‘“Those 
who framed them, I am to suppose, saw 
all the consequences that would attend 
them—saw I should no longer be able to 
keep up appearance of offense in this 
country, so necessary to assist the opera- 
tion of the commission; saw I should 
probably finally be reduced to retire to 
Halifax. My instructions are positive; I 
cannot misunderstand them, nor dare I 
disobey them. I am directed to evacuate 
Philadelphia. My fate is hard: forced to 


39 Tbid. 
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an apparent retreat with such an army is 
mortifying.’’4° 

Clinton dared not disobey the spirit 
of his orders, but he took liberties with 
their letter. In the first place he decided 
not to send the St. Lucia expedition from 
Philadelphia, as instructed, but to wait 
until he had concentrated his forces at 
New York; his reason was that the fleet 
was not at the moment in position to pro- 
vide the requisite convoy. In the second 
place he rejected the idea of evacuating 
Philadelphia by sea; there were enough 
transports for only a fraction of the army, 
and he determined to take his whole force 
overland rather than divide it.** He sub- 
sequently had reason to congratulate 
himself on both decisions. They kept the 
army safe ashore at the moment when 
the enemy fleet arrived. 

The march through the Jersies toward 
New York began on June 18. The two 
American forces with which Sir Henry 
had to deal were Washington’s, advanc- 
ing from Valley Forge to threaten his 
rear, and that with which Major General 
Gates had been watching New York. 
Clinton dreamed originally of turning his 
retreat into an offensive by striking 
north, between the divided enemy, to- 
ward the highlands of the Hudson. But 
the dream faded as soon as he was in the 
field. The great size of his baggage train 
—which was twelve miles long—dictated 
the easiest possible route. The train made 
an obstacle out of the Raritan River, and 
he determined to bear south of it toward 


4° Clinton memorandum, dated May 1778 and 
filed at the end of that month, CP. On June 18, ac- 
cording to Eden, Sir Henry’s feelings were still 
“roused beyond his powers to govern them” (STE- 
VENS, Vol. V, No. 500). 

4* Clinton to Germain, May 23 and June 5-13, 
STEVENS, Vol. XI, Nos. 1084 and 1093. 

42 (Clinton to Major-General Daniel Jones, com- 


manding at New York,] undated and filed at the 
end of June 1778, CP. 
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Sandy Hook for a junction with the 
fleet.** This decision had an additional 
purpose. “Though the principle of my 
march was unquestionably retreat, I 
wished to avoid every appearance of a 
precipitate one..... I had hopes that 
Mr. Washington might possibly be in- 
duced to commit himself at some dis- 
tance from the strong grounds of Prince- 
ton, along which he had _ hitherto 
marched.’’44 

Washington obliged. At Monmouth 
Court House he attacked Clinton’s rear, 
which was guarding the baggage train. 
Sir Henry seems to have hoped at the 
time that this would be the decisive ac- 
tion envisaged in the instructions of 
March 8, but he subsequently persuaded 
himself that such a battle could never 
have been fought in the terrain around 
Monmouth.* The engagement, although 
it was bitterly contested, had little 
strategic result. The British retreat con- 
tinued as planned, until the army made 
contact with Hood’s squadron at the 
Hook. The troops were conveyed in 
transports to New York, and the ferrying 
was completed by July 5. 

It was not a moment too soon. Six 
days before, on June 29, Howe had re- 
ceived from England his first intimation 
of the French approach. But he could do 


43 Clinton to Germain, July 5, 1778, STEVENS, 
Vol. XI, No. 1114. The implication is that Sir Henry 
changed his plans en route. If so, he was extremely 
lucky that word of the change got through to the 
fleet. His communications with it and with New 
York, during the march, were hazardous to a degree 
(see Clinton to Howe, June 29, 1778, CP, and the 
letter cited in n. 42). 


44 “Historical detail,’’ I, 105-6; see also H. H. 
PeckHam (ed.), “Sir Henry Clinton’s review of 
Simcoe’s Journal,’’ William and Mary College quar- 
terly historical magazine, XXI (2d ser., 1941), 364. 


45In a letter written soon afterward he blamed 
the inconclusive result on the heat, and in his his- 
tory he blamed it primarily on terrain; compare 
[Clinton to Eden,] July 3, 1778, CP, with “Historical 
detail,” I, 106. 
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little except wait. Extricating the army 
from its exposed position left him scant 
time for his own preparations, and there 
were few which he could make until he 
knew when and where the enemy would 
strike. The tension of waiting lasted un- 
til July 7, when he heard that the French 
had been sighted two days before off the 
coast of Virginia. ‘““This event,” as he 
guardedly put it to Clinton, “involves 
other considerations for the rule of my 
conduct.’’4° The naval war in American 
waters was beginning. 

British frigates dogged the enemy. On 
the evening of the gth Estaing was off 
the Jersey coast; on the morning of the 
1oth he was reported off the Hook.‘ 
From there he had two possible moves: a 
frontal attack on New York harbor, to 
coincide with a land assault by Washing- 
ton’s army; or a move against Rhode 
Island, again in conjunction with Ameri- 
can troops. The British were forced whol- 
ly onto the defensive, and they had the 
problem of guarding against these two 
threats simultaneously. 

The first one aroused no misgivings in 
the navy. Howe disposed his outnum- 
bered squadron inside the Hook, where 
the fire of the ships would be most effec- 
tive if the enemy tried to cross the bar. 
He earnestly hoped that they would risk 
it. “These people seem to affect an at- 
tempt to enter the port..... If they 
really shall prosecute such an attack 
here, I think it a most fortunate circum- 
stance in our state. We should succeed at 
no time if we can fail on such an oc- 
casion.’’4 

The British position, however, had one 
weakness. Sandy Hook was at that time 
an island, some four miles long, and it 
was not garrisoned. If the French landed 


46 Howe to Clinton, July 8, 1778, CP. 
47 Idem to idem, [July 10, 1778,] ibid. 
48 Idem to idem, July 11, [1778], ibid. 


and mounted batteries, they could force 
Howe from his anchorage. In that case, 
as he put it, the whole Royal Navy could 
not save New York.*? On the 13th he 
asked Clinton for howitzers, presumably 
to be set up on the island; two days later 
Sir Henry prepared to occupy it, and by 
the 19th it was held and fortified by a re- 
spectable force equipped with artillery.°° 
The defense was so thorough that the 
French, in the opinion of Howe’s second- 
in-command, “must lose their ships if 
they should attempt the harbour.’ 

Meanwhile the danger to Rhode 
Island had not been neglected. The 
Americans, under Major General John 
Sullivan, had been threatening that post 
since March, and in late May they had 
begun to concentrate their forces on the 
mainland. The British commander, Ma- 
jor-General Sir Robert Pigot, had coun- 
tered by vigorous raids against their sup- 
ply depots.*? His superiors at New York 
suspected what was in the wind as soon 
as the French appeared; one of Howe’s 
initial aims at the Hook was that “of en- 
gaging the French admiral’s attention, 
that the reinforcement may get to 
Rhode Island.’’s The only route still 
open was the Sound, and Howe feared 
that the Americans might close that at 
any moment by mounting coastal bat- 

49 The remark was quoted in Cornwallis to Clin- 
ton, [July 17, 1778,] ibid. Howe subsequently repeat- 
ed his comment, somewhat ambiguously, in the 
house of commons (Parl. hist., XX [for 1778-80], 
340). 

s* Howe to Clinton, July 13, Charles O’Hara [to 


Clinton], July 15, and [Clinton to Howe, July 109,] 
1778, CP; and “Historical detail,” I, 118. 


st Rear-Admiral James Gambier to Sandwich, 
July 21, 1778, Sandwich papers, II, 306-7. For a de- 
tailed account of Howe’s dispositions see CLOWEs, 
III, 399-401; and JAMES, pp. 98-100. 


32 Sir William Howe to Clinton, Mar. 17, and 
Pigot to Clinton, May 27 and 30, 1778, CP; FortEs- 
cuE, British Army, III, 257-58; and Beatson, IV, 
315-20. 

53 Howe to Clinton, [July 10, 1778,] CP. 
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teries east of New York. But Clinton 
acted promptly, and five battalions got 
through to Newport.*4 

The French had sacrificed by delay 
what they had gained by surprise. They 
might, on the one hand, have been able 
to force a way into New York harbor 
within a day or two of their arrival; once 
the Hook was fortified, the chance was 
virtually gone.** They might, on the 
other hand, have sailed for Rhode Island 
soon after reaching New York; a prompt 
blockade of Narragansett Bay would 
have been more effective than coastal 
batteries in cutting off reinforcements 
from Pigot. But Estaing, torn between 
the hope of attacking New York and the 
fear that his larger ships drew too much 
water to pass the bar, wasted precious 
days in waiting for pilots who could solve 
his dilemma.*° By the time they had per- 
suaded him that the attempt was hope- 
less, he had lost his best moment for at- 
tacking Rhode Island. 

The British were also torn between a 
hope and a fear. The hope was that By- 
ron would come. The French would then 
be in desperate straits, caught between 
the two British squadrons and with no 
port of refuge nearer than Boston. “I 
never in my life longed to see the finest 
of women,” wrote Rear-Admiral Gam- 
bier, “more than I do to see Admiral 
Byron.’’s? The fear was that a fleet of 


54 Idem to idem, July 11, [1778,] ibid.; and “His- 
torical detail,” I, 118. 


ss Sir Henry took the initial danger more seriously 
than the navy did (C[linton to his sisters], Aug. 1, 
and to unknown, Sept. 21, 1778, CP). 


6 Louis Edouard Cuevaier, Histoire de la ma- 
rine francaise pendant la guerre de l’indépendance 
américaine (Paris, 1877), pp. 111-12; and JAMES, 
pp. 100-101. 


57 Gambier to Sandwich, July 12, 1778, Sandwich 
papers, II, 303. Howe was more prosaic; he sent a 
dispatch boat to Halifax in an unsuccessful attempt 
to make contact with Byron (Howe to Clinton, July 
12 and 26, 1778, CP; and Beatson, IV, 338-39). 


victualers, expected from Cork, would 
come instead of Byron. It would almost 
surely blunder into the French squadron 
and be dispersed or captured; the garri- 
son of New York, already on short ra- 
tions, could then be starved into sur- 
render. The prospects were succinctly 
put by William Eden. “If Byron arrives 
before the monsieurs depart, I hope that 
Messrs. d’Estaing and Bougainville’ 
will shortly afterwards dine with me as 
prisoners of war. If he should not arrive, 
and if we cannot beat them without wait- 
ing for him, I must in some capacity dine 
with them, for I shall not have any means 
of dining elsewhere.”’5® 

On the 21st Clinton heard that the 
long-awaited attack on New York was 
imminent.®°° On the following day the 
French, favored by wind and tide, made 
as if to attempt the bar. Then suddenly 
they changed course and disappeared to 
the southward. They never returned. 
New York was saved, and the first phase 
of the campaign was over. 

But the enemy still had naval supe- 
riority and therefore the initiative. The 
British dared not move in force to the 
defense of Rhode Island—the most likely 
French objective—for fear of unguarding 
New York. The strategic dilemma was 
like that of three months before, when 
the fear of exposing the British Isles had 
kept Byron’s ships idle at Portsmouth. 

58 Louis Antoine de Bougainville, the famous ex- 
plorer, who was at this time captain of the “Guer- 
rier,’ 74. 


59 STEVENS, Vol. V, No. 504. The victualing fleet 
had actually sailed at the end of May with orders to 
go to Philadelphia—two months after the instruc- 
tions had gone out to evacuate that city! The fleet 
escaped from the Delaware by chance and reached 
New York in September (ibid., No. 519, and Vol. 
XI, No. 1154). 

60 John Campbell to Clinton, July 21, 1778, CP; 
and Gambier to Sandwich of the same date, Sand- 
wich papers, II, 306. On the feasibility of forcing the 
passage see MAHAN, pp. 360-61; and CLowes, III, 
401-2. 
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The problem before Clinton and Howe 
was smaller in scale but even more com- 
plicated, because of the orders for the 
Florida and St. Lucia expeditions. If 
Estaing had by any chance quitted the 
coast entirely, the cabinet would not con- 
done further delay in sending the detach- 
ments southward. If he were still in the 
offing, the dispatch of eight thousand 
men might be fatal; either they would be 
intercepted and destroyed en route, or 
the enemy would return for another as- 
sault on New York or Newport. Uncer- 
tainty again paralyzed British planning. 

Eden, who fancied himself as a strate- 
gist, urged a bold solution. The naval 
crisis nullified all orders from London, 
he argued, and Clinton was no longer 
“wrapped up in a napkin by the slovenly 
instructions of the 21st March.” The 
French had shifted the focus of the war 
from the West Indies to North America, 
and a British victory at New York would 
now be decisive.” If only Howe and Clin- 
ton would forget St. Lucia and keep their 
forces intact until Byron arrived, the 
British might recover the colonies and 
secure the West Indies at one stroke. 
The alternative—to carry out the orders 
of March 21—‘‘must be fatal both to the 
honour and interests of our country.’ 

This argument had much to be said 
for it. But Eden’s enthusiasm touched no 
spark from his fellow-commissioners. 
Lord Carlisle, his junior by four years, 
reprimanded him in fatherly fashion: or- 
ders were orders, and it was improper for 
anyone to recommend disobedience who 
would not have to bear the conse- 
quences.*4 Clinton was equally unmoved. 

®t Eden to Clinton, July 5; see also idem to idem, 
July 1, 1778, CP. 


® Eden minute, July 29, 1778, STEVENS, Vol. V, 
No. 508. 


6s Eden to Clinton, July 29, 1778, CP. 
*4 STEVENS, Vol. V, No. 509. 


The thought of his coming weakness de- 
pressed him beyond the point where he 
could plan boldly for using his current 
strength. ‘“You have but one army. ’Tis 
a good one; it has never been affronted. 
You may want it. You ought to have 
kept it together, nursed it, cherished it. 
By the present arrangement I wish one 
half of it may not be under ground by 
Christmas, and the rest reduced to an ig- 
nominious flight to avoid still greater dis- 
grace.’’®s 

New York would soon be left with only 
twelve thousand men, Sir Henry wrote 
Germain on the 27th, and its defense in 
the best conditions required a minimum 
of fifteen thousand. Without it Rhode 
Island would be blockaded in short order, 
as soon as the Americans occupied Long 
Island and controlled the Sound. Both 
posts were therefore untenable; he ex- 
pected to evacuate them before the end 
of September and to fall back on Hali- 
fax. This was no mood for winning a 
war or even for a last-ditch defense. The 
pessimism of the March instructions 
seemed about to come home to roost in 
London. 

Clinton’s dispatch was no more than 
written, however, before its gloom was 
dissipated by the need for immediate ac- 
tion. Howe received news the same eve- 
ning that the French squadron had been 
sighted on a northeasterly course, ob- 
viously bound for Rhode Island. An im- 
provement in the weather the next day 
convinced him that Newport would be 
attacked on the 29th at latest, and he 


6s [Clinton to the Duke of Newcastle,] July 27, 
[1778,] CP. 


6 STEVENS, Vol. XI, No. 1123. This dispatch, re- 
ceived in September, aroused consternation in the 
government (see Germain to William Knox, his 
secretary, Sept. 14, and North to Knox, Sept. 20, 
1778, HisTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION, Re- 
port on manuscripts in various collections [8 vols.; 
London, 1901-13], VI, 150-51). 
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asked Clinton to confer on their course of 
action.*? But a course was hard to deter- 
mine while one burning question re- 
mained unanswered. “Where is Byron? 
Sure he is not tacked to a fleet of mer- 
chant ships? If he is 68 Until 
that question was settled, Clinton could 
do little more than write letters. He 
warned Pigot to be in hourly expectation 
of the French fleet, if it had not already 
arrived, and of a strong detachment 
from Washington’s army; “let us know 
by the return of the messenger what is 
your state, hopes, fears, how long you 
can hold out.”® 

On the 3oth came the first sign of 
Byron. One of his ships, the “‘Cornwall,”’ 
74, turned up at New York; she had lost 
touch with the squadron in a gale on the 
3d, but she brought the welcome news 
that New York, not Halifax, was the ap- 
pointed rendezvous.”° By the 31st an- 
other ship of the line and two 50’s had ar- 
rived from elsewhere.” With these rein- 
forcements Howe felt that at last he could 
attempt the relief of Newport. He re- 
fused Clinton’s offer of troops, presum- 
ably because the risk was so grave that 
he dared not encumber himself with 





67 Howe to Clinton, Nos. 1 and 2 of July 28, 1778, 
ce. 


68 [Clinton to his sisters,] Aug. 1, 1778, ibid. 
69 Clinton [to Pigot], July 29, 1778, ibid. 


7° Howe to Clinton, July 30, 1778, ibid. BEATSON 
is puzzled to account for the change in rendezvous 
from Halifax to New York (IV, 330, 339, and 340 
and n.). The change, as already mentioned, was sug- 
gested by Hood and adopted by the government 
weeks before Byron sailed. It was not known in 
New York until the “Cornwall” arrived, however, 
because it had been made in London after the 
“Grantham” had left with the most recent dis- 
patches, those of May 4. 


7 The “Raisonnable,” 64, and the “Centurion,” 
50, had been ordered to New York from the Halifax 
squadron; the “Renown,” 50, had arrived from the 
West Indies on the 25th (Howe to Clinton, July 26, 
1778, CP; “Historical detail,” I, 120; STEVENS, 
Vol. I, No. 101; and CLowEs, III, 404). 
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transports. Foul wind delayed him at the 
Hook until August 6, and on the oth he 
arrived off Narragansett Bay.” It was 
the second crucial moment of the cam- 
paign. 

Pigot had had ample warning and a 
small reinforcement, and he had made 
good use of both. By the middle of July 
he had fortified Goat and Conanicut 
islands as well as Rhode Island itself; his 
only complaint was a shortage of sup- 
plies.73 On the morning of the 29th the 
French fleet arrived. That was the mo- 
ment, as Estaing realized, for a joint as- 
sault by sea and land. But Sullivan’s 
forces were not yet fully prepared, and 
the golden opportunity passed.74 

Pigot watched and waited. On the 
30th two French ships of the line passed 
through Narragansett Passage and an- 
chored off the north end of Conanicut; 
one of them was hulled by the British 
batteries. On August 3 the French landed 
on Conanicut unopposed, since the de- 
fenders had already withdrawn to Rhode 
Island. On the 5th the two ships drew 
nearer to Newport harbor, and the Brit- 
ish burned four of their precious frigates 
to keep them out of enemy hands. The 
same evening Pigot, convinced that the 
main squadron would soon force Rhode 
Island Passage, withdrew from the north- 
ern part of the island to the lines outside 
Newport. Seamen from the destroyed 
frigates were pressed into service to man 


72 “Historical detail,’’ I, 120; where the date of 
Howe’s arrival is mistakenly given as the 8th; 
CLowEs, III, 404-5; and JAMES, pp. 102-4. 


73 Pigot to Clinton, July 17, 1778, CP. 


74 Georges LAcour-GAveEt, La marine militaire 
de la France sous le regne de Louis XVI (Paris, 1905), 
p. 163. Major General Nathaniel Greene, although 
he was one of the most enthusiastic advocates of the 
attack on Rhode Island, had urged Sullivan to delay 
until his full force was collected (George W. GREENE, 
The life of Nathaniel Greene, major-general in the 
army of the Revolution [3 vols.; New York, 1871], II, 
100). 
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the batteries (as they were three years 
later at Yorktown), and transports were 
sunk between Rose and Rhode islands to 
obstruct the narrow entrance to the har- 
bor.”5 Pigot still did not know whether 
Clinton intended him to make a last- 
ditch defense. But he was now commit- 
ted to one, no matter what the French 
did; the sacrifice of transports immobil- 
ized him until more could be sent from 
New York.” “He writes perfectly cool 
and quiet,” headquarters concluded, 
“and does not seem to be under the least 
apprehension.’’??7 He had nothing to ap- 
prehend except surrender, for the fate of 
the campaign was no longer in his hands. 

On the 8th Estaing’s squadron, which 
had been at anchor three miles off the 
harbor mouth, weighed and came into 
Rhode Island Passage. On the morning 
of the gth Sullivan’s troops landed on the 
northern end of Rhode Island. Almost 
immediately afterward the sails of a 
fleet appeared over the southern horizon. 
In the nick of time Lord Howe was com- 
ing to the rescue. 

What he could do was highly problem- 
atical. He had eight ships of the line and 
five 50’s, as against his adversary’s eleven 
of the line and one 50. Estaing was slight- 
ly superior in number of guns and greatly 
so in weight of metal.”* The British crews 

5 Pigot to Clinton, July 31—Aug. 1, Aug. 2, 3, 
and 31, 1778, CP. This account differs somewhat, 


particularly in dates, from the descriptions given by 
JAMEs (p. 102) and Mahan (in CLowes, III, 402-3). 


7% Pigot to Clinton, Aug. 16, 1778, CP. 
77 [Clinton to Howe, Aug. 6, 1778,] zbid. 


8 The British had one 74, seven 64’s, and five 
50’s; the French had two 80’s, six 74’s, three 64’s, 
and one so. For further details see CLowes, III, 
406, n. 1; and Lacour-GAYET, pp. 629-30. George 
Johnstone, the commissioner, subsequently tried to 
prove to the house of commons that Howe’s fleet had 
been equal in force to the enemy (Parl. hist., XX, 
350-53). The absurdity of Johnstone’s argument 
was proved by his own experience three years later 
(see my article, “The battle of Porto Praya, 1781,” 
American Neptune, V [1945], 74 and n. 28). 


were veterans, on the other hand, most 
of whom had campaigned in American 
waters for several years, and their com- 
mander was one of the most resourceful 
officers in the service. The French were 
less than four months out of Toulon, and 
few of them had any experience of fleet 
maneuvers under fire; their commander 
was a landsman who was far from being, 
in Suffren’s phrase, “aussi marin que 
brave.”’ The French, in summary, were 
favored by the tangibles of fire power, the 
British by the intangibles of experience. 
Only the test of battle would determine 
where the advantage lay. 

Howe was unwilling to risk the test 
unless conditions favored him. The wind 
was blowing into the bay, as usual at that 
season, so that he had the weather gauge 
and hence the tactical initiative. He re- 
fused to take it, presumably because as- 
saulting the French in the close quarters 
of their anchorage would sacrifice his ad- 
vantage in maneuver. He cast anchor 
himself, convinced that he was power- 
less to help Pigot.’? At that point fortune 
took a hand. During the night the wind 
veered to the north; Estaing at once 
came out, as Grasse later came out of the . 
Chesapeake, to settle the campaign by a 
naval battle. Howe took off, and the an- 
tagonists jockeyed for position for a day 
and a half; then they were stopped by a 
storm. ‘Had we been in action when the 
gale came on, ... . one half of both fleets, 
at least, would have gone to the bottom. 
This might have answered well enough to 
save Rhode Island,....but it would 
have been poor sport for us im the wa- 
ter.’’®° When the wind abated, on the 


79 JAMES, p. 104; and BEATSON, IV, 345. Howe’s 
attitude contrasted with the confidence rife in Lon- 
don and in his own fleet, for which see FoRTESCUE, 
Correspondence, IV, 194 and 195; Sandwich papers, 
II, 311-12; and STEVENS, Vol. I, No. 86. 


80 [Commodore] Jlohn] E[lliot to Eden], Aug. 18, 
1778, STEVENS, Vol. V, No. 515. See also CLOWEs, 
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13th, the two squadrons were scattered, 
damaged, and in no state to seek each 
other. Howe made for the Hook to refit, 
and Estaing turned again toward Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

Those were anxious days at New York. 
Clinton was preparing artillery, trans- 
ports, and victualers for the relief of 
Pigot and was hoping for a convoy. 
Gambier, the naval commandant in 
Howe’s absence, was playing with the 
idea of sending some frigates through the 
Sound to attack the small force left be- 
hind by Estaing when he put to sea. But 
these schemes were subsidiary to the 
problem of locating Howe. He was said 
to be off the Hook in a dismasted frigate. 
Not far from her the hulk of a twodecker 
was visible through the storm; she looked 
like a French 74, but no one could get 
near enough to be sure. Gambier finally 
became so alarmed that he sent out vir- 
tually everything that would float to 
search for the British ships and assist 
them to port.** 

On the evening of the 17th Howe at 
last appeared, and his captains began to 
straggle in the next day. They dared not 
anchor outside the bar, even when their 
ships had only minor damage, because 
they did not know where or in what con- 
dition the French might be.*? In New 
York it was strongly suspected that the 
enemy was returning to Rhode Island.* 


III, 403 and 405-10; Lacour-GAYET, pp. 165-69; 
and GOTTSCHALK, pp. 249-5I. 

81 James Pattison to Clinton and Lord Rawdon 
to Clinton, Aug. 16, Gambier to Clinton, Nos. 2 
and 3 of Aug. 16 and Nos. 1 and 2 of Aug. 17, and 
[Clinton to Gambier,} Aug. 17, 1778, CP. 


8 StrevENS, Vol. V, No. 515. A large French 
squadron was actually south of the Hook. Admiral 
Byron, making for New York with the remnants of 
his fleet, had a brush with the enemy on the morning 
of the 18th and promptly made off for Halifax, 
where he arrived on the 26th (BEATSON, IV, 340-41). 


83 Gambier to Clinton, No. 4 of Aug. 17, 1778, 
i. 
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Hence the ships had to be refitted with- 
out a moment’s delay. The dockyards 
apparently performed miracles, for by 
the 22d—a mere four days—Howe was 
ready to sail a second time to the rescue 
of Pigot. 

Meanwhile, on the 20th, Estaing re- 
appeared in Narragansett Bay. This was 
a hard blow to the beleaguered garrison, 
which was hoping for a different flag. 
“The sight of Lord Howe,” Pigot wrote 
to Clinton on the a2ist, “‘would have 
given us much pleasure... .. This is the 
twelfth day since the British fleet left us. 
Our anxiety was great, and we flattered 
ourselves much that they would be suc- 
cessful. We are impatient to hear of them 
[and we] should likewise be happy to hear 
from your excellency.’’*4 

Impatience is understandable. The 
Americans had attacked in force on the 
14th, and their pressure had steadily in- 
creased. On the 16th Pigot had inquired 
whether Clinton planned to help him and 
had first mentioned the possibility of sur- 
render. By the 21st Sullivan was reported 
to have nineteen thousand men on the 
island (a fantastic exaggeration); the 
French fleet lay off the harbor, and there 
was still no word from New York.*s 

But Clinton was far from idle. Fifteen 
transports were ready in the Sound and 
two at New York, enough to carry more 
than three thousand men.** Everything 
depended on accurate intelligence of the 
French designs. Estaing had been re- 
ported off the Delaware on the 15th, and 


84 Pigot to Clinton, Aug. 21, 1778, ibid. This 
message was carried through the French fleet by a 
daring naval lieutenant in a whaleboat (BEATSON, 
IV, 353-55): 

8s Pigot to Clinton, Aug. 16, 21, and 31, and Sir 
James Wallace to Major-General Tryon, Aug. 21, 
1778, CP. The American forces were, in fact, only 
three thousand regulars and five thousand militia 
(GREENE, II, 123). 


8 Gambier to Clinton, Aug. 21, 1778, CP. 
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definite word was received on the 22d 
that he was bound for Rhode Island; 
Howe expected him to remain there until 
Pigot surrendered.* Sir Henry suggested, 
as he had before, that the admiral should 
take the transports with him, but Howe 
again preferred to be unencumbered. The 
final arrangement was that the troops 
should go through the Sound as far as 
New London; if no word was received 
there from the fleet, they would return to 
Huntington Bay or Whitestone. Mean- 
while Howe would reconnoiter Estaing’s 
position and form a plan on the spot.** 

Pigot’s dispatch of the 21st, with its 
exaggerated report’ of the attacking 
force, reached New York on the 24th. 
Howe at once moved his squadron over 
the bar, but he still could not sail because 
his ships were undermanned. The next 
day he received news that changed the 
whole picture: the French had left Rhode 
Island. He therefore assured Clinton that 
the troops could safely go whenever they 
were ready. He himself was off to Bos- 
ton, which was the enemy’s most prob- 
able destination.*? 

When Estaing returned to Rhode 
Island, he never intended to stay. His re- 
newing the blockade was a British fear 
and an American hope, but for him it in- 
volved prohibitive risk. Ever since his 
visit to the Hook, a month before, he had 
known that Byron’s ships were on their 
way from England; he now knew that at 
least one of them had arrived. His orders 


87 Howe to Clinton, Aug. 22, 1778, ibid. 


§§ Clinton to Howe, Aug. 21, and Howe to com- 
manding officer of the troops embarking at Long 
Island, Aug. 24, 1778, ibid. This arrangement was 
reproduced in detail, two years later, in Clinton’s 
and Arbuthnot’s design against the French position 
at Newport (WiLLcox, “Rhode Island in British 
Strategy,” loc. cit., pp. 310-11). 


8 Howe to Clinton, No. 1 of Aug. 24, and Aug. 
25, 1778, CP. The accounts in BEaTson (IV, 355) 
and in James (p. 107) are inaccurate in details. 
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from the king were specific: if the squad- 
ron was likely to be outnumbered, it 
must make for Boston.°® Common sense 
dictated the same course. The French 
ships needed immediate repair; other- 
wise they would be no match for Howe, 
let alone for him and Byron. The Ameri- 
cans urged that Providence had better 
facilities for refitting than Boston.” But 
this begged the question. The fleet was 
useful at Rhode Island, not at Provi- 
dence; its function was to shield the at- 
tacking army from British naval power, 
and it was no longer in condition to per- 
form that function. If it withdrew, the at- 
tack would collapse. But if it did not 
withdraw, it might be destroyed and the 
army with it. Estaing, therefore, was in- 
flexible. He offered to stay only long 
enough to cover the retreat of Sullivan’s 
forces to the mainland. When this offer 
was refused, he sailed for Boston on the 
22d. 

His departure freed Clinton’s hands. 
Word from Howe that the coast was 
clear reached Sir Henry at Flushing on 
the 27th, and an enclosure from Pigot 
added the information that the Ameri- 
cans were still on Rhode Island in force. 
Four thousand men were promptly em- 
barked in transports which Gambier had 
somehow managed to collect.?* Clinton’s 
design was to seize Bristol Neck, on the 
mainland north of the island, thereby 
“possessing myself of all their batteries, 


9° LacOuR-GAYET, pp. 159 and 169. 
91 GOTTSCHALK, pp. 251 and 254. 


For the bitterness between the French and 
Americans caused by this “desertion” see GREENE, 
II, 120-25; and GOTTSCHALK, pp. 251-69. 


93 “Historical detail,” I, 120-21; and STEVENS, 
Vol. XI, No. 1152. Outfitting Howe’s fleet and Clin- 
ton’s expedition had denuded New York of men and 
ships, to the point where Gambier considered hoist- 
ing his flag in a storeship (Gambier to Clinton, Nos. 
2 and 3 of Aug. 27, Cornwallis to Clinton, Aug. 28, 
and Gambier to Clinton, Sept. 1, 1778, CP; and 
Sandwich papers, I1, 308-10). 
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stores, boats, etc., and reducing General 
Sullivan to something like the Saratoga 
business, and with very few troops de- 
stroy all that was at Providence.”*4 The 
opportunity was alluring. 

The wind defeated it. For days the 
transports were delayed in their passage 
through the Sound, while Washington 
warned Sullivan and the Americans be- 
gan their retreat. Pigot’s forces pressed 
them, with more vigor than success, and 
were repulsed in a sharp engagement on 
the 29th. Sullivan’s withdrawal was not 
seriously interrupted; it continued into 
the early morning of the 30th, when the 
last of his troops crossed to the mainland. 
Only a few hours later Clinton arrived. 
His design had failed by the narrowest 
margin. 

Pigot had known since the 27th that 
help was coming.® Sir Henry subsequent- 
ly criticized him for pressing the Ameri- 
cans so hard that they were hurried out 
of the trap being set for them.® The criti- 
cism is ill grounded. Sullivan knew of the 
impending danger, and bringing him to 
action was as likely to impede as to ac- 
celerate his retreat. Howe’s conduct is 
more open to question than Pigot’s. 
When the admiral left New York, he 
knew that Narragansett Bay was clear 
of the French. He arrived off Boston on 
August 30, and he must therefore have 
passed Rhode Island while the Ameri- 
cans were still on it. If he had been less 
intent on finding Estaing, he might have 
recognized another quarry nearer to 
hand. His fleet could presumably have 
trapped Sullivan’s army on the island 
and held it there until Clinton arrived. 
Instead the admiral stuck to his course, 
which brought him off Boston three days 


94 Clinton to unknown, Sept. 21, 1778, CP. 
95 Pigot to Clinton, Aug. 31, 1778, ibid. 
% Clinton to unknown, Sept. 21, 1778, ibid. 
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behind the enemy fleet.*” For his purpose 
those days might as well have been 
months. 

The British failure to intercept the 
enemy virtually ended the campaign. 
Clinton returned to New York, while a 
detachment carried out a raid on New 
Bedford and Martha’s Vineyard in early 
September. Howe endeavored to reach 
Rhode Island but was blown back to 
New York; he made over the command 
to Gambier, in the absence of Byron, and 
prepared to sail for home.* Clinton 
urged him to use the squadron, in con- 
junction with an army of six thousand, 
for a coup de main against Boston. The 
admiral refused on two gounds—that 
failure would bring ridicule on him and 
that he had resigned the command and 
could not resume it; “he also talked of 
private pique [with] ministers.’ The 
fighting mood of the summer had appar- 
ently given way to depression, and he 
felt that America would have to be 
abandoned.'” He left on the 22d; four 
days later Byron at last arrived. Clinton 
pressed his scheme on the new com- 
mander and offered to use the force des- 
tined for St. Lucia.*” But Byron was no 
more enthusiastic than Howe had been, 
and nothing came of the idea. 

During October the detachments for 

97 Howe to Clinton, Sept. 11, 1778, ibzd.; STEVENS, 


Vol. V, No. 522 (where the three days are condensed 
to twelve hours); and CHEVALIER, p. 118. 


98 Howe to Clinton, Sept. 11 and 12, 1778, CP. 


99 Undated memorandum in Clinton’s hand, 
filed in Vol. “Clinton I,” ibid. Howe’s anger with the 
ministry found expression after he returned to Eng- 
land (see Parl. hist., XX, 340-41). 


100 STEVENS, Vol. V, No. 519. 


101 The date of Howe’s departure, usually given 
as the 25th, is established by Gambier to Clinton, 
No. 1 of Sept. 23, 1778, CP. For Sir Henry’s proposi- 
tion to Byron see Clinton [to Lord Rawdon?], Sept. 
29, 1778, ibid.; and STEVENS, Vol. I, No. 101, pp. 
23-24. The scheme was not to blockade the French, 
as FIsHER asserts (II, 216), but to destroy them by 
a combined operation. 
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the southern colonies and the St. Lucia 
expedition were preparing at New York. 
The latter finally sailed on November 4; 
the same day Estaing, eluding Byron’s 
blockade, slipped out of Boston and 
made for the West Indies. For five weeks 
the British expedition sailed on a parallel 
course with the French squadron, and at 
any moment the vulnerable convoy 
might have been destroyed by an encoun- 
ter with the ships of the line. That dis- 
aster was averted by the accident that 
the two forces never sighted each other, 
and on December to the troopships 
joined the West Indies fleet. St. Lucia 
was invested at once, before Estaing 
could come to its relief, and was cap- 
tured by the narrowest margin of time.*” 
Thus the attack planned in London in 
March was executed in the Caribbean 
nine months later. 

Clinton had provided the wherewithal 
for it, at a heavy price. The detachments 
had reduced his force by ten thousand 
men, and he was left with between thir- 
teen and fourteen thousand fit for duty; 
more than half of them were Germans. 
This meant, in his opinion, that nothing 
could be expected of the next campaign. 
“To see such an army dissolved—and I 
fear to such little purpose—is heart- 
breaking.”*°? He was convinced that 
Great Britain could no longer afford him 
reinforcements, and he accordingly re- 
quested permission to resign.’ 


12 Sandwich papers, II, 333-36; CLowes, III, 
427-32; and ForteEscuE, British Army, III, 265-72. 


73 Clinton [to William Keppel and others], Oct. 
10, [1778,] CP. See also “Historical detail,” I, 123- 
25. 

104 Clinton to Germain, Oct. 8, 1778, STEVENS, 
Vol. XI, No. 1175. This request, carried again by 
Drummond, was rejected despite the best efforts of 
the Duke of Newcastle. Clinton was fobbed off with 
compliments, vague promises of reinforcement, and 
assurances that he was unfettered by his instructions 
(Drummond to Clinton, Dec. 5 and 17, and Ger- 
main to Clinton, Dec. 3, 1778, CP). 
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The request grew from his pessimism 
about the prospect for British arms. He 
recognized the fact that Estaing’s fail- 
ures had created an opportunity; he 
doubted, with good reason, that it could 
be utilized. The Americans “are tired of 
the war and a little jealous of their chiefs 
since the French alliance and failure of 
their attempts to assist them. One more 
vigourous campaign, tout sera dit.”’ Vigor, 
however, would require an additional 
thirty thousand men to conquer the only 
area where conquest would be decisive, 
the Hudson and Connecticut valleys. If 
such a force was out of the question (and 
he must have known that it was), coastal 
raids were a poor substitute. “’Tis a 
doubt with me,” he continued, ‘“‘whether 
that sort of war is worthy of a great na- 
tion, nor is it certain at this period .... 
that it would succeed.” He preferred 
withdrawal from the area of revolt; Can- 
ada, Nova Scotia, and the Floridas might 
serve as foci for an Indian war on the 
frontiers.*°® Why such warfare should be 
more worthy of a great nation than raid- 
ing, or more successful, he failed to say. 

The military prospects seemed far 
brighter to Germain in London than to 
Clinton in New York. Lord George may 
have been whistling to keep up his cour- 
age, but his tune was cheerful. He vir- 
tually forbade Clinton to evacuate New 
York: Canada might be reinforced, if 
necessary, by the troops from Rhode 
Island. The Americans were doubtless 
despondent over the outcome of Es- 
taing’s “‘botched enterprise,’’ and the 
authority of congress must have been 
proportionately weakened; soon the mass 
of the people would show a willingness to 

105 Clinton memorandum, Sept. 4, 1778, CP. He 
considered seven thousand a sufficient reinforcement 
if the French could be contained in Europe (Clinton 
to General Carpenter, Sept. 21; see also [Clinton to 


Newcastle,] Nov. 26, [1778,] ibid., and STEVENs, 
Vol. I, No. 97). 
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negotiate.’ Willingness should be pre- 
cipitated by military pressure. If Spain 
remained neutral, reinforcements might 
be spared for a full-scale offensive in 
1779. Otherwise the colonists would have 
to be worn down by raids, which would 
probably end the war if they were carried 
out “with spirit and humanity.’’"°7 

The impact of French sea power had 
deepened Clinton’s pessimism, but it 
seems to have taught nothing to Ger- 
main and his naval colleagues. The rec- 
ord of the campaign was before them, to 
prove how basically the war had changed 
since March. There is no indication that 
they reviewed that record with a critical 
eye. They certainly did not draw lessons 
from it, although it was as suggestive 
then as it is today. A summary of what 
had happened speaks for itself. 

The government decided to evacuate 
Philadelphia, largely for the sake of cap- 
turing St. Lucia. Clinton was ordered on 
March 21 to make the evacuation by sea 
and to send the West Indies and Florida 
expeditions from the Delaware, although 
French naval preparations had been a 
matter of concern since January. Es- 
taing’s destination was suspected in Lon- 
don in late April, but the caution of the 
admiralty allowed him to sail unopposed 
into the Atlantic three weeks later. No 
warning was sent to America until May 
11, and no countermeasures were taken 
at home until Byron sailed on June 9g. In 
consequence the French fleet appeared 
on the coast long before help was in pros- 
pect. Its appearance almost cost the 
British New York, came within an ace of 
costing them Rhode Island, and post- 
poned the sailing of the St. Lucia expedi- 
tion for nearly four months. 

This is the record; to what does it 

106 Germain to Clinton, Sept. 25, 1778, CP. 

107 Tdem to idem, Nov. 4, 1778, ibid.; the sub- 


stance of this letter is repeated in STEVENS, Vol. 
XII, No. 1206. 
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point? To the truism, for one thing, that 
no strategic design is sounder than the 
methods of implementing it. In view of 
the political and economic importance of 
the West Indies, the attack on St. Lucia 
had much to commend it; the evacuation 
of Philadelphia, just when the commis- 
sioners arrived, may or may not have 
been a fair price to pay. In any case the 
method of attacking one and abandoning 
the other was highly dangerous; it in- 
volved committing to the ocean simul- 
taneously almost the whole of the king’s 
forces in North America. This danger be- 
came obvious when Estaing’s purpose 
was suspected in London. If he could 
not have been stopped, Clinton and 
Howe could at least have been warned in 
time.’ But weeks passed before word 
was sent them, and it arrived too late to 
be of use. By May the slipshod methods 
of the government had made likely the 
defeat of its planning. 

Defeat was averted by two factors. 
One was the caliber of the British field 
commanders: if Pigot had been less re- 
sourceful, or if a man like Gambier had 
been in the place of Howe, the errors of 
the ministry might have borne disas- 
trous fruit. The other was a series of 
lucky accidents: Clinton’s fortuitous de- 
cision to march overland to New York 
with his whole force; the draft of Es- 
taing’s largest ships, which dissuaded 
him from attempting the bar when he 
first reached the Hook; the storm which 
shattered his fleet off Rhode Island; the 
chance that he missed the British trans- 
ports on the way to the West Indies in 
November. Resourceful commanders and 
good luck are useful adjuncts of strategy, 
but they cannot redeem an unsound de- 
sign. 

108 The failure to send warning caused great in- 
dignation among the British officers in America 
(BEaTSON, IV, 336-37). 
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The campaign was unsound in concep- 
tion as well as in implementation. The 
government failed to take into account 
the requirements for the kind of war 
which it planned to wage in America. 
Those requirements were a fleet and a 
base of operations, each strong enough 
to defend itself against attack. The 
strength of the fleet could have been 
maintained, once Estaing had sailed, 
either by stopping him at Gibraltar or 
by detaching Byron immediately; the 
rejection of both courses as too danger- 
ous indicated a flaw in the original de- 
sign. A more obvious shortcoming of that 
design was the lack of emphasis on New 
York. Its possession was prerequisite for 
a naval war; yet the government shelved 
a project for improving its yards and 
ordered its garrison cut almost in half. 
A good argument could have been made 
for abandoning the whole area or, al- 
ternatively, for holding New York—and 
Rhode Island if possible—in sufficient 
strength to harry the New England coast 
with impunity. It is hard to defend a 
strategy which fell between these alterna- 
tives. The two posts were to be held, at 
least pending the outcome of negotia- 
tions, but held in grossly inadequate 
strength. The results were that the work 
of the commissioners was stultified, the 
posts reduced to a desperate defensive, 
and the St. Lucia expedition almost frus- 
trated. The importance of the American 
theater had become subordinate to that 
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of the West Indian, but the two areas 
were interdependent. Bad planning for 
the one jeopardized success in the other. 

The conclusion is inescapable. The 
thinking of the British high command, in 
the crisis of 1778, showed no change com- 
mensurate with the drastic change in the 
military problem. The decision to revert 
to a naval war was based on considera- 
tions of the moment, such as the vulner- 
ability of St. Lucia, and was not a funda- 
mental revision of policy. Much as revi- 
sion was needed, it was never made; 
British planning remained extempore. 
For that reason it was easily reversed 
again at the end of 1779, when every- 
thing was staked on a territorial war in 
the southern colonies. 

War, like politics, is an art of the pos- 
sible, and the British never gave system- 
atic study to their possibilities in Amer- 
ica. Instead they trusted unduly to im- 
provisation and luck. Both stood them in 
good stead during the campaign of 1778. 
But their good fortune was dangerous; 
they pressed it thereafter until it ran out 
at Yorktown. Cornwallis’ position there 
was similar, on a larger scale, to Pigot’s 
at Newport three years before, and the 
similarity was not accidental. During 
those years the strategic framework of 
the war and the British methods of wag- 
ing it remained essentially unaltered— 
and essentially unrelated. In the dis- 
parity between them lay the seeds of dis- 
aster. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE BRITISH INVESTMENT 
“BOOM” OF THE 1820’S 


J. FRED RIPPY 


E inhabitants of the British Isles 
indulged in a wild speculation spree 
in the early 1820’s, investing huge 

sums in the bonds of foreign govern- 
ments and in the securities of hundreds 
of joint-stock companies organized for 
operation at home and abroad. Clever 
salesmen, scheming attorneys, and gam- 
blers of every description swarmed 
through the business streets, subsidized 
journalists, induced members of parlia- 
ment to grant company charters, and 
peddled engraved paper. Poor and rich 
were soon scrambling for the bonds of 
young and unstable governments and the 
stocks of almost every conceivable eco- 
nomic enterprise. During 1824 and 1825 
the nominal sum of £25,308,486 was in- 
vested in the issues of foreign govern- 
ments; and although only 156 English 
stock companies organized before 1824 
had survived until the beginning of that 
year, 624 were founded or projected in 
1824-25, with an authorized capital of 
£102,781,600. The period marked the 
real beginning of British investments in 
independent and semi-independent for- 
eign nations, and the new republics of 
Latin America were important centers of 
attraction." 


™ The most useful sources for a study of the reck- 
less investments of the period are three contempo- 
rary pamphlets by Henry ENGLIsH, who is described 
as a “stock and exchange broker’: General guide to 
the companies formed for working foreign mines (Lon- 
don, 1825); Information relating to the companies for 
working British mines (London, 1826); and A com- 
plete view of the joint-stock companies formed during 
the years 1824 and 1825 (London, 1827). Satisfactory 
summaries are given by Leland Hamilton Jenks, 
The migration of British capital to 1875 (New York, 
1927); C. K. Hosson, The export of capital (London, 


The face value of Latin-American 
government bonds purchased by the 
British during this two-year period was 
over £17,000,000. The authorized capital 
of the 50 or more stock companies organ- 
ized in 1824-25 for the purpose of operat- 
ing mainly or entirely in Latin America 
was probably not less than £35,000,000, 
although only a fraction of it was paid in 
before the crash that promptly followed. 
Associations were formed to obtain pre- 
cious metals from the Andean cordilleras, 
where there were few workers, no fuel for 
the fires, and no roads for the vehicles; 
technicians and machinery were hurried 
off in utmost ignorance of the impene- 
trable mountains and matted jungles 
that awaited them. There were also com- 
panies to fish for pearls, to inaugurate 
steamboat lines, to cut through the 
American isthmus, to furnish steam en- 
gines for mints, and to establish colonies 
of farmers and herdsmen. A churning 
company was formed to send out milk- 
maids to the pampas; furs and warming 
pans were shipped to the tropics. “Too 
many were eager for gain, making haste 
to be rich; and of these the sharpers of 
society made an easy prey.” 


1914); and Paul H. EMpEn, Money powers of Europe 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (London, 
1937). R. A. Humpureys’ British consular reports on 
the trade and politics of Latin America, 1824-1826 
(London, 1940) contains useful data. The consuls 
and diplomats, as well as several British travelers 
who acted in the role of Moses, spying out the Latin- 
American “Promised Land,” published books which 
throw light on British activities. Most of these works 
are listed in Humphreys’ bibliography. 


2 Harriett MARTINEAU, History of the peace: being 
a history of England from 1816 to 1854 (4 vols.; Bos- 
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British losses from their Latin-Ameri- 
can ventures, to say nothing of other in- 
vestments, were heavy. Every Latin- 
American bond issue went into default 
by the end of 1827; over half of the some 
26 mining companies organized for oper- 
ations in Latin America collapsed by 
1833, and only 7 survived until 1842;4 
other enterprises set up to develop or ex- 
ploit the region collapsed even more 
speedily.’ As too often happens, only 
stockjobbers, merchant bankers, adver- 
tisers, and managing staffs too shrewd to 
risk their own funds profited from the 
orgy. Latin-American governments gen- 
erally wasted the proceeds of their bond 
sales and gravely injured their credit.® 
For several decades after the debacle it 
was difficult to attract new British cap- 
ital into the Latin-American mining dis- 
tricts; as late as the year 1876 only 16 


ton, 1865), II, 406-7. These and subsequent pages 
give a good description of the boom and the panic. 


3 Brief histories of these bonds are included in the 
annual reports of the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders (London) for 1873 and subse- 
quent years and in The Stock Exchange year-book 
(London) for the years 1875 and following. The an- 
nual reports of the Council are numbered consecu- 
tively, the one for 1873 being entitled First annual 
report. Countries floating bonds in the British mar- 
ket are listed alphabetically in both manuals. Page 
citations therefore seem unnecessary. 


4J. B. McCuttock, Dictionary of commerce and 
commercial navigation (2 vols.; London, 1840-43), II, 
189-91. 


5 ENGLISH (A complete view of the joint-stock com- 
panies, pp. 29-30) mentions more than 20 of these. 
Some were not fully organized before the panic 
set in; others went down in the crash or failed soon 
afterward. 


6 There is no way to measure the extent to which 
their credit was injured, because it was affected by 
other factors besides the defaults—numerous civil 
wars and several little international conflicts, for in- 
stance—but the fact is that most of the borrowing 
governments had to wait for thirty or forty years be- 
fore they could float new issues in the British Isles 
(see the manuals cited in n. 3). 


British companies of much significance 
were operating in the region.” 

Latin-American investments had an 
especial appeal to the British during the 
1820’s because the British were deeply 
interested in the Latin-American inde- 
pendence movement—a struggle initi- 
ated in 1810, not without some anticipa- 
tion of British assistance, and on the 
point of successful termination fifteen 
years later. Although the official attitude 
in London was at first cool toward the re- 
volting Hispanic colonies, and the Brit- 
ish government never conceded more 
than a benevolent neutrality at any 
time, the insurgents received aid and 
encouragement from His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from the outset and even 
more assistance after the end of the Na- 
poleonic wars. British officers paid the 
expenses of their recruits; British mer- 
chants extended credits for ships and 
supplies; and numerous expeditions of 
volunteers sailed for South America to 
join the patriot armies.* Thus, by the 
time their independence was won, and in 
some cases even before it was won, the 
new nations of Latin America were con- 
siderably indebted to British merchants, 
shipowners, and army and navy officers; 
and since Great Britain was the only 
country in the world with a large surplus 
of capital, it was natural that the govern- 
ments of the new Latin nations should 
float their first bond issues in the British 
market. 

Four issues, with an aggregate face 
value of £3,650,000, were sold to British 
investors in 1822 and ten issues, with an 
aggregate face value of £17,479,000, in 

7 The Stock Exchange year-book (London) for 1876 


lists 16 British mining companies for Latin America; 
only 3 of them were organized before 1860. 


8C. K. WEBSTER’s Britain and the independence 
of Latin America (2 vols.; London, 1938) is the out- 
standing work on this subject. See especially his long 
introductory essay in Vol. I. 
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1824-25, making a grand total of £21,- 
129,000. Mexico, the largest borrower, 
floated an aggregate of £7,000,000, in- 
cluding £600,000 for the municipality of 
Guadalajara; but La Gran Colombia, 
then embracing what later became the 
three nations of Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador, was a close second, with 
£6,750,000. Brazil borrowed £3,200,000, 
Peru £1,816,000, and Chile £1,000,000. 


J. FRED RIPPY 


loan was comparatively small, and its 
bonds were completely worthless; the 
issue floated by the United Provinces of 


Central America was only a fraction of | 


the £1,428,750 which the stockjobbers 
and the government of that new state 
planned to sell. 

These Latin-American bonds, which 
included issues by all the independent 
nations then in existence except three 














TABLE 1 
EARLY LATIN-AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ISSUES FLOATED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
INTEREST (PER CENT) 
B . D AMOUNT PRICE 
ar dee —_ (FAcE VALUE) (To Pustic) 
Nominal ‘‘Real’”’ 

CROMER so sk ae. 1822 £2,000,000 84 6 7.1 
REE oy tablers oy! 1822 I ,000, 000 70 6 8.6 
ee pony oases one's 1822 200 ,000 80 6 7.% 
eet ee eee 1822 450,000 88 6 6.8 
ey ek ou vi win 1824 750,000 82 6 73 
Buenos Aires......... 1824 I ,000,000 85 6 7.0 
SS Sree 1824 4,750,000 88.5 6 6.8 
BE Se i ee seats 1824 I , 200,000 75 5 6.7 
<2 hike. a. 1824 3,200,000 58 5 8.6 
RS Sashes 1825 2,000,000 85 5 5-9 
aA saree ge 1825 3,200,000 89.75 6 6.7 
Ns te nic nish gabe 1825 616,000 78 6 : Be 
Guadalajara.......... 1825 600,000 60 6 10.0 
Guatemala........... 1825 163,000 73 6 8.2 
(Central America) 




















The Province of Buenos Aires (the na- 
tional government of Argentina had 
hardly come into existence) borrowed 
£1,000,000, the ridiculous and largely 
mythological “Kingdom of Poyais” (on 
the east coast of Central America) floated 
a loan of £200,000, and the United Prov- 
inces of Central America (which were 
never really united and soon broke up 
into the republics of Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua) borrowed £163,000. 

With the exception of the Poyais and the 
Central American bonds, “‘the greater the 
risk the bigger the loan” would be an accu- 
rate description of the issues. The Poyais 


(Bolivia, Paraguay, and Haiti), were of- 
fered to the British public at prices rang- 
ing from 58 to 89.75, Mexican bonds be- 
ing offered for the lowest as well as the 
highest price. The nominal interest rate 
was usually 6 per cent, but in three in- 
stances—two Brazilian loans and one 
Mexican—it was 5. For investors who 
bought the bonds for no more—and no 
less—than the price at which they were 
originally offered to the public the yield 
was—or might have been—from 5.9 to 
ro per cent. Fuller details regarding these 
early issues are set forth in Table r.° 


9 This table and the analysis presented in the last 
three paragraphs are based mainly on Hopson (p. 
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id its If British investors had bought the marketed; pamphlets with glowing de- 
; the bonds at the price of issue announced, scriptions of their resources were circu- 
es of their total actual investment would have lated; prospectuses blazing with opti- 
on of been £16,892,220, as set forth in Table 2. mism were prepared and sent to agents 
bbers But the market was “rigged” against and clients. After enthusiasm had been 
state them, and they invested considerably aroused to a high pitch, a selected group 
more, possibly £19,000,000 or £20,000,- of “insiders”—participating merchant 
yhich ooo altogether. bankers and swindlers—received large 
dent The flotation process followed a uni- _ blocks of bonds, and it was promptly an- 
three form pattern. Representatives of the bor- nounced that the issues had been com- 
TABLE 2 
OSTENSIBLE BRITISH INVESTMENT IN LATIN-AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 1822-25 
B Dat Amount Price Sums Nominally 
eae wi (Face Value) (To Public) Realized 
OAS) 1822 £ 2,000,000 84 £ 1,680,000 
Rk ie SER 1822 I ,000,000 70 700,000 
ee 1822 200, 000 80 160,000 
Seer 1822 450,000 88 396,000 
SM share a kla.s bias oto 1824 750,000 82 615,000 
Buenos Aires......... 1824 I ,000, 000 85 850,000 
Colombia ............ 1824 4,750,000 88.5 4,203,750 
a 28 sg <a 1824 I , 200,000 75 goo, 000 
AS eee 1824 3, 200,000 58 1,856,000 
Rs rake cs 6 180 9"9 1825 2,000,000 85 I, 700,000 
ND casas eave spe 1825 3, 200,000 89.75 2,872,000 
ee ere 1825 616,000 78 480, 480 
Guadalajara......... 1825 600,000 60 360,000 
Guatemala........... 1825 163,000 73 118,990 
(Central America) 
<a eee a eae CA > a ee eee £16, 892,220 
of- 
ng- rowing government came to London and _ pletely sold out; but it was at the same 
be- negotiated contracts with issuing firms. time hinted and suggested that a few 
the Space was bought in newspapers to extol could still be bought from original pur- 
ate the countries whose securities were to be chasers who might not recognize a gilt- 
in- a edged security when they saw it. This 
yne or), who gives the most reliable summary of the Caused further excitement and a feverish 
loans; but his figures have been carefully compared . 
rho with those published by the editors of The Stock Ex- Scramble by eager applicants. The con- 
no change year-book (London) and the reports of the tracting firms and their associates then 
ere Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. unloaded all they had, and the bonds de- 
Brazil’s bonds were by far the best investment in - f : 2 
eld the lot; after the defaults of 1827-28, the Brazilian Clined forthwith to a fraction of their 
to government resumed the service on its two flota~ pominal value.'® 
tions, issuing £400,000 in 5 per cent bonds at 54 (the . 
oe bankers bought them at 52) in payment of arrears The soar and swoop of quotations was 
(J. F. Normano, Brazil: a study of economic types 
ia [Chapel Hill, 1935], p. 54 and n. 58). Yet Brazil’s t¢ JENKS, pp. 46-49; and EMDEN, pp. 37-50. Em- 
p early flotations were less than half as large as those den says that the young Benjamin Disraeli sold his 
P- of either Mexico or Colombia. pen to the loan sharks. 
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marvelous. The Colombian bonds of 
1822, issued at 84, rose to 96.5 and then 
dropped to 38.5. The Chilean bonds of 
the same year, issued at 70, rocketed to 
93 and later fell to 30. The Poyais loan of 
1822, the bonanza investment offered by 
King Gregor McGregor, rose only a point 
above the issue price of 80 but soon de- 
scended to the appropriate level of o. The 
Peruvian issue of 1824, offered at 82, 
soared to 89 and dived to 23.5. The Co- 
lombian loan of 1824, issued at 88.5, rose 
to 96.5 and plunged to 52.5, and the 
Province of Buenos Aires issue of the 
same year, originally offered at 85, kited 
to 97 and nosed down to 69." 

The great majority of the British in- 
vestors—namely, all, or nearly all, who 
were not admitted into the inner sanc- 
tum of the favored group—probably pur- 
chased their bonds at somewhere near the 
peak. If they sold them in panic at some- 
where near the bottom, they lost most of 
their capital. If they continued to hold 
them, their losses were still large; but 
their heirs and assignees and the heirs of 
their heirs and assignees finally received 
dividends at a reduced rate and recov- 
ered a good part of the principal—except 
in the case of the worthless paper of 
Poyais.” 


™ HOBSON, p. 101; and JENKS, pp. 48-49. 


™ Brazil’s case was a striking contrast; the Bra- 
zilian government resumed service on its two early 
loans in 1829. The Mexican government made a few 
payments of interest between the 1830’s and the 
1880’s. Chile and Peru began to meet their obliga- 
tions in the 1840’s and the Province of Buenos Aires 
in the 1850’s. The Colombian debt was finally par- 
titioned among the three succession states—Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and Ecuador—which began to re- 
member their British creditors occasionally after the 
1840’s and 1850’s. A similar arrangement was effect- 
ed in the case of the succession states of Central 
America, where Costa Rica began to fulfil its obliga- 
tions n 1840, but the other republics dallied along 
until the 1860’s and 1870’s. In no case, apparently, 
was interest paid up to the full amount stipulated in 
the original contracts; in a few instances, perhaps, 
the principal was fully redeemed (see n. 3). 
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The new Latin-American nations de- 
rived no benefit from the high prices paid 
by imprudent British investors. The loan 
contracts contained no provisions that 
entitled them to a share of the proceeds 
in excess of the original price at which the 
bonds were offered. They received only 
the sums realized from flotations at that 
price after the costs of distribution had 
been subtracted, and these costs were 
not moderate. 

The profits of the financial agents 
were known only to the governments 
concerned and to the agents themselves. 
They were not revealed to the public at 
the time the bonds were sold,"} and ap- 
parently they have not been fully re- 
vealed since. Enough has been disclosed, 
however, to indicate that their gross 
profits were enormous—probably _be- 
tween £3,000,000 and £4,000,000. The 
commission on the two Colombian loans 
totaled £493,750—4.5 per cent of the 
face value of the first and 8.5 per cent of 
the second."4 The commission exacted for 
floating the two issues of the Mexican 
national government was £356,00o— 
8 per cent on the first and 3.75 per cent 
on the second.'s The commission on the 
two Brazilian loans was £128,000, or 
4 per cent on each."® The commission ob- 
tained from the Buenos Aires loan was 
£150,000—15 per cent of the face value 
of the issue.'? Similar commissions were 

"3 Embittered investors demanded and obtained 


a parliamentary investigation but no remedial legis- 
lation. 

14 JENKS, pp. 46-49 and 353 and nn. 41 and 42; and 
Colombia: a geographical, statistical, and political ac- 
count (2 vols.; London, 1822), I, xcvii—xcviii and cx. 

1s C. A. TRUE, “British loans to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, 1822-1832,” Southwestern social science 
quarterly, XVII (1927), 353-62. 

%6 NORMANO, p. 154. But Normano erroneously 
states that the face amount of the first Brazilian 
loan was only £1,000,000. 

17 A. B. MARTiNEz and M. LewanpowskI, The 
Argentine in the twentieth century (London, 1911), p- 
314. 
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probably charged against the issues of 
other countries. Nor were these by any 
means the only golden streams that 
flowed into the coffers of the financiers. 
Market manipulations probably brought 
in another million or more. Profits were 
obtained from interest and sinking-fund 
payments made in advance and left on 
deposit—interest and amortization for 
the first year and a half seem to have 
been subtracted from the proceeds in 
most instances and retained to help 
“peg” the market. Bills of earlier cred- 
itors were bought up at a discount and 
exchanged for bonds; agency fees were 
collected for remitting dividends; and 
the financiers, using the cash received 
from bond sales, often served as pur- 
chasing agents for the Latin-American 
governments."® 

After all the commissions, fees, dis- 
counts, and printing costs had been de- 
ducted and service funds for the first 
eighteen months withheld, the Latin- 
Americans found themselves close to the 
short end of the deal, with cash in hand 
equivalent to about 60 per cent of the 
contracted debt. For a net of some £12,- 
000,000 they had obligated themselves to 
the extent of more than £21,000,000. 
The Mexican national government seems 
to have been shorn more thoroughly than 
any of the rest; for two issues of bonds 
with a par value of £6,400,000 it is said 
to have received a net of £2,358,578 in 


18 See the works cited in n. 14. In most instances 
the bonds were not marketed by investment bankers 
but by firms of merchants: Hullet Brothers; Frys & 
Chapman; Herring, Graham & Powles; Barclay, 
Herring & Richardson; B. A. Goldschmidt; J. and S. 
Ricardo; Thomas Wilson; and A. L. Haldimand. 
Barclay, Herring & Richardson and Goldschmidt 
went into bankruptcy with Mexican and Colombian 
funds on deposit. The Barings, however, handled the 
Province of Buenos Aires bonds, and Nathan M. 
Rothschild managed the second Brazilian issue 
(JENKs, p. 48; and HuMPHREYs, pp. 24, 99, 118, 230, 
325, and passim). 
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cash and supplies." But British money 
would be expensive and the debt burden 
heavy only if the Latin-American gov- 
ernments faithfully lived up to their ob- 
ligations, and most of them failed to take 
such obligations very seriously. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the early 
Latin-American government bonds. The 
history of the economic enterprises or- 
ganized to take over the heritage of the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese was essen- 
tially the same. If the total losses were 
less, so was the aggregate of the venture 
capital. In relation to the actual invest- 
ment they were even heavier. Little or no 
profits were derived from precious metals 
or pearls. No tolls were collected from the 
canal; it was not constructed. The pro- 
jected steamship lines brought no re- 
turns; they were not inaugurated until 
fifteen years later. The colonization com- 
panies went down amid the strange en- 
vironment and the disorders of the time. 
There was no demand for pampas butter; 
the customary olive oil was preferred. 
There was no urgent need for furs and 
skates; the merchants could not change 
the climate.”° 

Of two things the British were most 
confident. They were certain that there 
were gold, silver, and copper in Latin 
America and that the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had found them, even though 
their activities had been carried on be- 
hind a sort of “iron curtain.” In fact, the 
long years of secrecy served to stimulate 
the imagination and whet the appetite; 
and optimistic statements of Alexander 
Humboldt and a few other European sci- 
entists whom the Hispanic monarchs had 


19 TRUE, pp. 353-55- 


20 Consult ENGLISH, A complete view of the joint- 
stock companies; MARTINEAU, II, 406-24; Michael G. 
MutnHaLtL, The English in South America (London, 
1878), pp. 445-52; and Humpureys, introd. and 
bibliography. 
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permitted to view the “Land of Sharon”’ 
made excellent quotations for the pro- 
moters.”* The British did not know ex- 
actly where the treasures were, but they 
felt sure that they could find them. They 
organized their mining associations at 
once, naming them for the countries in 
which they hoped to operate or for such 
mining districts as they could recall, and 
sent out searching parties and agents to 
negotiate contracts later.” 

None of the new nations that had 
emerged from the wreckage of the Amer- 
ican empires of Spain and Portugal by 
the middle 1820’s was overlooked, with 
the possible exception of hermit-like 
Paraguay, which may not have been too 
distant for the all-embracing grasp of the 
General South American Association, 
formed primarily, however, for opera- 
tions in Brazil. Seven associations were 
organized for Mexico, four for Brazil, 
three for Peru, and three for Chile—not 
counting the Chilean and Peruvian Asso- 
ciation obviously designed for both— 
three for La Gran Colombia, two for 
Argentina, and one each for Bolivia, the 
United Provinces of Central America, 
and Haiti (which then controlled also the 
region that later became the domain of 
the Dominican Republic). The mining 
companies and their capitalization are 
listed in Table 3. 

Although two or three of the firms that 
participated in the flotation of Latin- 
American bonds also took part in selling 
the stock of the mining associations, 
these securities were distributed in the 
main by a different group of merchant 
bankers; and perhaps there was less ma- 
nipulation of the market. But adequate 


21 ENGLISH, General guide lo the companies formed 
for working foreign mines, summarizes the pros- 
pectuses. 


22 McCuLLock, II, 189-90. 


sales devices were employed. Besides the 
glowing prospectuses and the glib palay- 
er of promoters, there were two devices 
which deserve special mention: Latin- 
Americans?} were members of the boards 
of directors of ten of the companies, and 


TABLE 374 


BRITISH MINING ASSOCIATIONS FORMED To 
OPERATE IN LATIN AMERICA, 1824-25 























CAPITAL 
NAME 
Authorized Paid in 

Anglo-Chilian......... £ 1,500,000! £ 120,000 
Anglo-Mexican........ I ,000, 000 750,000 
Anglo-Columbian...... I, 500,000 75,000 
Anglo-Peruvian........ 600 , 000 30,000 
ies Fra 200 , 000 87,500 
RIES is: bymagaree 6 6% 500,000 50,000 
NNN. a5 sniks dy oes 2,000,000 20,000 
ee I ,000,000 50,000 
Oe aes I ,000,000 75,000 
Chilian and Peruvian... I ,000, 000 50,000 
oS I ,000,000 150,000 
re 250,000 50,000 
Guanajuato........... 400,000 6,000 
General S. American... 2,000,000 100,000 
Ee pee I ,000, 000 50,000 
Imperial Brazilian. .... I ,000,000 200,000 
ere 1,000,000 150,000 
Pasco-Peruvian........ I ,000, 000 150,000 
Potosi-La Paz......... I ,000,000 50,000 
Real del Monte....... 400,000 325,000 
Rio de la Plata........ I ,000,000 75,000 
Tiaipoxahia........:. 400 , 000 120,000 
| | Saag SYA 200,000 5,000 
United Chilian........ 500,000 50,000 
United Mexican....... I, 240,000 775,000 
United Provinces...... i. 500 , 000) 15,000 

MUMMY sites wee es 8 £24,190,000 £3,508, 500 





members of parliament served on nine- 
teen.?5 
In general, however, the promoters ap- 


23 Surely no free stock was given as an induce- 
ment! 


24 This table has been compiled from data sup- 
plied by ENGLIsH in his General guide to the companies 
formed for working foreign mines and his Complete 
view of the joint-stock companies. The English spelling 
of company titles has been retained. 


2s The M.P.’s played no part, of course, in secur- 
ing the charters! 
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pear to have been reasonably honorable 
and earnestly resolute. They sent out ne- 
gotiators, managers, mining experts, sev- 
eral skilled miners, and almost every 
kind of tool, implement, vehicle, and 
machine to many of the leading Latin- 
American mining districts.”° If the asso- 
ciations failed, it was not for lack of ef- 
fort. They were frustrated by the British 
financial panic, Latin-American topog- 
raphy and temperament, and the remote- 
ness of the field of operations. They lost 
two or three millions of pounds sterling,?7 
but they climbed a good many moun- 


% Their activities are revealed in part by ENc- 
LisH’s pamphlets. See also Henry George Warp, 
Mexico in 1827 (2 vols.; London, 1828), I, 63-135; 
A sketch of the society and customs of Mexico (Lon- 
don, 1828), pp. 239-42; J. C. JEFFERSON, The life of 
Robert Stephenson (2 vols.; 2d ed.; London, 1866), I, 
66-115; H. W. Dickinson and Arthur TITLEy, 
Richard Trevithick (London, 1934), pp. 159-215; and 
various English books of travel listed in HUMPHREYS’ 
bibliography. 

27 The extent of their losses is not definitely 
known; some of the capital paid in was refunded to 
the investors, but the list of companies in Table 3 is 
probably incomplete. 


tains, viewed a lot of sublime and gor- 
geous scenery, and showed the natives, 
the coyotes, and the condors a fine assort- 
ment of the latest machinery.”* They 
failed; but their sons and grandsons 
would try, and try again, and finally suc- 
ceed.?9 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


28 Some of it was no doubt left to rust along the 
mountain trails and canyons, but some reached its 
destination. The works cited in n. 26 indicate that 
several steam engines were introduced into the min- 
ing regions of Mexico during this period and that 
they reached the Peruvian Cerro de Pasco region in 
1816 and the years immediately following, thanks in 
part to the efforts of Richard Trevithick, the famous 
inventor of high-pressure engines. It is not certain 
that Robert Stephenson, another British inventor of 
steam engines, managed to get one of his new ma- 
chines into Colombia; but he surely spent several 
months in the employment of the Colombian Mining 
Association at Maraquita. WARD (I, 528-47) pub- 
lishes an interesting letter written by Robert Phil- 
lips, who probably introduced the first steam engine 
into the Mexican mines. 


29 Consult The Stock Exchange year-book (London) 
for 1889 and subsequent years and The mining man- 
ual (London) for the same period. The 1880’s wit- 
nessed another boom in British investment in Latin- 
American mines. 














POBEDONOSTSEV AND RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 
IN THE BALKANS, 1881-1888 


MELVIN C. WREN 


Russian scholar Y. V. Gotye 
complained in 1929 that a scien- 
tific biography of Pobedonostsev 

had not yet appeared.' Down to the pres- 
ent the former procurator-general of the 
holy synod still remains, as perhaps he 
was to his contemporaries, a man of 
mystery who kept off the stage and 
shunned publicity, whose actions were 
usually not known, but whose influence 
was almost always suspected and occa- 
sionally discovered. That his share in the 
direction of the internal policy of Russia 
from 1876 to 1905 was tremendous and 
at times predominant has long been rec- 
ognized. But his imprint on foreign pol- 
icy, especially after 1881, or even his in- 
terest in it, has been decidedly neglected.’ 

A reason for this may be that often 
his influence was more shadowy than 
clear cut. In some cases involving Rus- 
sian commitments abroad, Pobedonos- 
tsev may not himself have suggested a 
course of action to the tsar. But when he 
sent on to Alexander, who leaned so 
heavily upon him, a vigorous letter ad- 
dressed to himself, the mere fact of pass- 


t Y. V. Gotye, “K. P. Pobedonostsev i Naslednik 
Aleksandr Aleksandrovich, 1865-1881” (“K. P. 
Pobedonostsev and the Heir Apparent, Alexander 
Alexandrovich”), Publichnaia biblioteka S.S.S.R. 
imeni V.I. Lenina, Sbornik, Il (Moscow, 1929), 107. 

The best account, Friedrich STEINMANN and 
Elias Hurwicz, Konstantin Petrowitsch Pobjedonos- 
zew, der Staatsmann der Reaktion unter Alexander III 
(K6nigsberg, 1935), while using Russian sources, has 
serious gaps, which suggest a superficial scanning of 
Pobedonostsev’s correspondence and papers, and 
covers in detail only the period to 1894. It has little 
on his activities in the Near East after 1881. 


2A chapter in STEINMANN and HurwiIcz, pp. 
240-66, is disappointingly sketchy. 


ing it on, even without comment, sug- 
gested Pobedonostsev’s tacit approval 
of it. This frequently happened. This 
shadowy sort of influence in foreign af- 
fairs is apparent in other ways. Clergy- 
men of the Greek Orthodox church in the 
Balkans and in Austria-Hungary served 
as disseminators of Pobedonostsev’s view 
that Russia was the spiritual leader of 
that faith. Their enthusiasm, on more 
than one occasion, was embarrassing to 
the Russian foreign office, if not to the 
procurator-general of the holy synod. 
Furthermore, ambassadors to Russia, 
particularly the German ambassador, 
well knew Pobedonostsev’s views and his 
power and sometimes warned their gov- 
ernments of his probable action, even 
though they might lack tangible evi- 
dence. 

Another reason why his influence in 
foreign policy has not been given atten- 
tion may be that, at least as far as avail- 
able evidence shows, the story appears to 
lack continuity and unity. His interest in 
Russian commitments seems to have had 
no limit and no focus. He followed close- 
ly the efforts of Russian financiers to con- 
trol the building of railroads in Persia.’ 

3 See the letters to Pobedonostsev by: Vorontzov 
[viceroy of the Caucasus], Jan. 13, 1887; Ossipov [a 
wealthy Moscow merchant], Oct. 5, 1887; Vyshne- 
gradskii [minister of finance], Oct. 7, 1887 and Jan. 
21, 1888; Novosselskii [administrative director of 
the Russian society for navigation and commerce 
and author of several treatises on economics], Jan. 8, 
1887; Poliakov [prominent financier and contractor 
for the construction of railroads], Jan. 29, 1887, in 
K. P. Poseponostsev, K. P. Pobedonostsev i ego 
korrespondenty; pisma i sapiski; novum regnum 


(““K. P. Pobedonostsev and his correspondence: let- 
ters and notes; the new reign’) (Moscow, 1923) 
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The “Volunteer Fleet” of commercial 
vessels was active in trade with the Far 
East, and, since this fleet which he found- 
ed was under his control, he saw the need 
to maintain free passage through the 
Suez Canal. He interfered with foreign- 
office handling of the Egyptian crisis of 
July 1882 and urged the tsar to with- 
draw the Russian delegation from the 
ambassadors’ conference. He was im- 
plicated in the departure of an expedi- 
tion to develop Russian influence in 
Abyssinia.’ He was connected with a 
Russian attempt to interfere in national 
elections in France in 1887° and later be- 
came one of the most enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of the Franco-Russian alliance.’ 

Often there seems to be no relation- 
ship between his various activities, and 
his attention seems merely to flit from 
one scheme to another. Furthermore, the 
documents are strangely silent at critical 
times, when it might be supposed that 
Pobedonostsev would be greatly con- 
cerned. For example, the kidnapping of 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria in August 
1886, his return to the throne, and his 


(hereafter cited as ‘““Novum regnum’”), pp. 694-97, 
705-10, 734-35, and 844-46. See also K. P. PoBEDo- 
NOSTSEV, L’autocratie Russe: mémoires politiques, cor- 
respondance officielle et documents inédits relatifs a 
Vhistoire du regne de l’empereur Alexandre III de 
Russie 1881-1894 (Paris, 1927) (hereafter cited as 
“L’autocratie Russe’’), pp. 473-79 and 543-45. 


4General Hans von Scuwernitz Denkwiirdig- 
keiten des Botschafters (Berlin, 1927), Il, 202-3 and 
206-7. 


5 Pobedonostsev to Alexander III, Oct. 9, 1888 
and Jan. 12, 1889; Stepanov [secretary to the Grand 
Duke Serge Alexandrovich] to Pobedonostsev, Aug. 
24, 1888, Novum regnum, pp. 828-29, 903, and 846- 
47; and L’autocratie Russe, pp. 531-34 and 590-01. 
See also V. N. Lamsporr, Dnevnik (“Diary”), 1886- 
1890 (Moscow, 1926), pp. 122-25, 137, and 146; and 
STEINMANN and Hurwicz, p. 87. 


*See various letters in L’autocratie Russe, pp. 
483-517. 

7Elie de Cyon, Histoire de l’entente Franco- 
Russe, 1886-1894 (Paris, 1895), p. vii. 
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final abdication after receiving a cool 
telegram from the tsar are not mentioned 
in Pobedonostsev’s papers.* There is no 
evidence that he drafted the telegram 
sent by the tsar, though Alexander often 
asked him to write important communi- 
cations for him, and Pobedonostsev had 
drawn up Alexander’s coronation speech. 

Whatever the reason, the influence of 
Alexander’s tutor in foreign policy after 
1881 has not yet been examined, al- 
though it has been assumed. That his 
power over the tsar in matters affecting 
domestic policy was enormous is well 
known. That his influence should not 
have been felt in foreign affairs can hard- 
ly be imagined. The following appraisal 
of his importance is typical:? 


Pobedonostsev became, on the accession of 
Alexander III, the chief counselor of the new 
tsar, his veritable guide and inspirer. Although 
occupying no other official position than that of 
procurator-general of the holy synod, he became 
from that time on the central figure of the new 
reign; the man toward whom all eyes immediate- 
ly were turned, some suppliant and full of hope, 
others filled with hate; the man of whom great 
things were expected, be they good or bad; the 
providential man whom all expected either to 
save Russia or in haste to precipitate its 


[Pobedonostsev was one] who was anything 
but a man of action, who had neither the stuff 


8 For the documentary history of the kidnapping 
and abdication see R. LEoNov, Documents secrets de 
la politique Russe en Orient 1881-1890 (Berlin, 1893), 
pp. 66-68, 72-73, and 92-104; and J. Lepstus, A. 
Mendelssohn BarTHOLpy, and F. Turmme (eds.), 
Die Grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871- 
1914 (Berlin, 1922-27) (hereafter cited as “G.P.”), 
V, 39-154. See also V. P. PotemKINn (ed.), [storiia 
diplomatii (‘“‘History of diplomacy”) (Moscow, 1945), 
II, 76, 78-80, 83-84, 87, and 95; and Egon C. Corm1, 
Alexander von Battenberg, sein Kampf mit den Zaren 
und Bismarck (Vienna, 1920), pp. 261-86. 


9 L’autocratie Russe, pp. 8-9. For a similar evalua- 
tion, by a contemporary, of Pobedonostsev’s influ- 
ence upon Alexander see SCHWEINITZ, II, 129, 178, 
185, and 202-3. ‘‘Since it would not now be good to 
refuse this man anything, Giers [the Russian foreign 
minister] complied with his wish” (ScHwern17z, II, 
202-3). 
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nor the breadth of view of a dictator, who was 
above all a theorist, a doctrinaire. But consider- 
ing the enormous influence which he exercised 
on those around him, the profound respect he 
enjoyed of nearly all who approached him, the 
eagerness with which the emperor sought his 
advice on every occasion, was there not every 
possibility and every facility to impress his 
doctrine on all those who had charge of the des- 
tiny of the country, to animate their activity 
with his ideas, in his own way to imprint an 
orientation conformable to his views, to his con- 
ception of the historic role of Russia, of the 
place which it should occupy in the whole of 
human civilization? Certainly these possibilities 
and facilities he did not miss, and he was too 
much convinced of the truth of his ideas not to 
seek to stamp the seal of his doctrine of policy 
on his country, not to aspire to the realization 
of his ideal. 


There is here the implication that 
Pobedonostsev’s influence extended be- 
yond the field of internal affairs. The ref- 
erence to “the eagerness with which the 
emperor sought his advice on every oc- 
casion’”’ certainly suggests no limitation 
to domestic policy. And the words “his 
conception of the historic role of Russia’”’ 
still more strongly hint of interests be- 
yond Russia’s borders. If, as is likely, the 
“historic role” refers to Russia’s leader- 
ship of the Slav world and of the Greek 
Orthodox church, there can be no doubt 
that Pobedonostsev’s influence would 
have serious repercussions abroad. That 
Austria and Turkey, with their Slav and 
Greek Orthodox elements, would look 
calmly upon any Russian attempt to 
play the leader’s role could hardly be 
imagined. Nor could it have been ex- 
pected that England after 1878, as be- 
fore, would not oppose any growth of 
Russian influence in the direction of the 
Straits. 

Pobedonostsev himself, several 
months before the war with Turkey, ex- 
pressed very succinctly his general view 
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on foreign policy."® He urged a policy of 
trusting no one, of entering no alliances, 
of building up and relying upon Russia’s 
own strength. ‘““‘We should have under- 
stood long ago that all our strength lies 
within us,” he wrote, “that it is impos- 
sible to rely upon any of our so-called 
‘friends’ and ‘allies,’ that all of them are 
ready to hurl themselves upon us at that 
very minute when our weakness or errors 
become apparent. But we still cling to 
them, still look to them, still want to bor- 
row from them—we are not bothering 
[ie., as we should] to gather in ourselves 
our own strength and prepare our own 
remedies.” Ten years later Pobedonos- 
tsev’s attitude was still the same. He be- 
moaned Russia’s inability to maintain 
economic independence vis-a-vis Ger- 
many, whom he despised, and com- 
plained that the value of the Russian 
ruble rose and fell at the nod of the Ber- 
lin exchange." 

He was bitterly opposed to the Three 
Emperors’ Alliance. At the time the alli- 
ance was being considered, Baron Osten- 
Sachen, a high official in the foreign office 
and a rabid slavophil, wrote to his friend 
Pobedonostsev, obviously expecting 
sympathy: “I have been happy to learn 
that the emperor has not given in to the 
seductions of the Mephisto of Berlin [Bis- 
marck].’”? But six weeks later the baron 
wrote again from Bern: “I have discov- 
ered, alas, that N. K. Giers deceived me 
in assuring me that Russia would not 
participate in the international confer- 


10K. P. PoBepoNostsEv, Pisma Pobedonostseva k 
Aleksandru III (“Letters of Pobedonostsev to Alex- 
ander III”) (Moscow, 1925) (hereafter cited as 
“Pisma’’), I, 55-57. This letter is quoted in STEIN- 
MANN and Hurwicz, pp. 245-46. 


1 Pobedonostsevy to Alexander, Dec. 3, 1886, 
Pisma, I, 122-23. 


™ Mar. 23, 1881, Novum regnum, p. 162; and 
L’autocratie Russe, pp. 169-70. 
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ence on measures to be taken against the 
nihilists and communists. There has been 
a conference on this subject and even, it 
appears, a circular.”* 

During the spring of 1884, Russo-Ger- 
man relations were more than usually 
friendly, at least on the surface. The Ger- 
than ambassador to Russia, General 
Hans von Schweinitz, attributed this in 
great part to the influence of Pobedonos- 
tsev and the Pan-Slav press, who at the 
time were promoting religious discontent 
among the Greek Orthodox Ruthenians 
in the Dual Monarchy. The ambassador 
saw in the apparently friendly attitude of 
Russia, encouraged by Pobedonostsev 
and the journalists, less a change in pol- 
icy than an attempt to lure Germany 
away from its alliance with Austria- 
Hungary," a way of breaking up the 
Three Emperors’ Alliance and promoting 
a Russo-German entente which would 
strengthen Russia’s hand in the Balkans. 
When the Three Emperors’ Alliance was 
renewed in 1884, in spite of the machina- 
tions of Pobedonostsev and the journal- 
ists, the procurator-general discussed it 
with Schweinitz: “ ‘The beautiful days of 
Skiernewice [where the agreement had 
been concluded] are now over,’ he began 
sarcastically; I answered: ‘Yes, but their 
good effect will long endure.’ He said that 
this was to be desired but that he himself 
could not resist the feeling that Russia 
had made a bad bargain.’"5 That Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary stood to- 
gether against the closure of the Straits 
should have been quite sufficient grounds 
for the Russian foreign office to oppose 
those two nations. Pobedonostsev insist- 

%3Osten-Sachen to Pobedonostsev, May 7/19, 
1881, Novum regnum, p. 163; and L’autocratie Russe, 
pp. 171-72. 

™4 SCHWEINITZ, May 21, 1884, II, 274-76. 

S Ibid., Nov. 19, 1884, II, 290. 


ed to the German ambassador that it was 
“an abnormal situation that Russia does 
not rule the Straits.”” 

Though he was bitter, too, against 
England and charged that its diplomatic 
policy was one of hypocrisy,’? Pobe- 
donostsev saved most of his spleen for 
Austria. It was, he insisted, Russia’s real 
rival in the Balkans and the mortal ene- 
my of Slavdom generally. He was very 
critical of the arrangement by which 
Russia purchased Austrian neutrality in 
the war with Turkey by granting the 
Dual Monarchy a free hand in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. He wrote: “I am con- 
vinced that any agreement with Austria, 
which we should purchase with the recog- 
nition of an Austrian demand for any 
Slav lands whatever, would. be a fatal 
action for us, would be of moral signifi- 
cance for us in the Orient [i.e., the Near 
East], and would threaten us in the fu- 
ture with frightful difficulties. To sur- 
render the Orthodox Slavs to Austria is 
equal to sacrificing them and at the same 
time ourselves to a crafty, sly, selfish 
enemy. That would bring us neither hon- 
or nor profit.” 

The Treaty of Berlin had weakened 
Russia and strengthened Austria in the 
Balkans. Austria in its competition with 
Russia, the protector of the Greek Ortho- 
dox church, was quite naturally support- 
ed by the Roman Catholic church. This 
made the contest all the more bitter to 
Pobedonostsev. Count Ignatiev, who had 
been instrumental in accomplishing the 
separation of the Bulgarian church from 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, com- 


6 Tbid., Apr. 13, 1885, II, 301. 

17 Pobedonostsev to Alexander ITI, Oct. 18, 1876, 
Pisma, I, 55-57, cited in STEINMANN and HurRwiIcz, 
Pp. 245. 

18 Tdem to idem, Feb. 10, 1877, Pisma, I, 64-65, 
cited in STEINMANN and HurRwICcz, p. 246. 
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plained to Pobedonostsev of the efforts of 
Rome to convert the Bulgars to Catholi- 
cism. These efforts had split the Bulgari- 
an clergy into a pro-Catholic group and 
one which wished to remain Greek Ortho- 
dox. Ignatiev had vigorously supported 
the latter. He, who had drafted the 
Treaty of San Stefano, wrote to Pobe- 
donostsev in 1881: “The Treaty of San 
Stefano would easily have made it pos- 
sible to assure the integrity of orthodoxy 
in the Balkans. But after the Treaty of 
Berlin, I foresee and predict the resump- 
tion and success of efforts in favor of the 
reunion of the Bulgarian church with the 
Catholic church.””*? 

According to Pobedonostsev, this ac- 
tivity which Ignatiev predicted was al- 
ready well under way and extensive. 
Pobedonostsev wrote to the tsar:?° 


It is clear that they are now undertaking 
from the west a systematic campaign by which 
the Catholic church is leading its forces, in close 
union with Austria and the Polish Nationalist 
party, against Russia and Russian interests. A 
whole army of Roman Catholic priests is being 
sent to our western border, according to a clever 
plan for Romanization and Polonization. ... . 
Other detachments of the same army are under- 
mining our strength and nationality and church 
—in union also with Austria—in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, in Bulgaria, in Hungary, and finally 
in Serbia..... Austria and Rome understand 
that it is possible to injure Russia and its influ- 
ence in the East only by harming the Orthodox 
church. Prince Milan [of Serbia] is a man with- 
out a heart, without patriotism, without honor- 
able thoughts; his ministry consists of liberals, of 
unpopular cosmopolites, none of whom has any 
faith. They invent news in Serbia of a [Russian] 
Kulturkampf..... It is obvious that in all this 
they [Serbia and Rome] are only the soulless 
tool of Austrian policy. 


19 Novum regnum, pp. 87-88. Ignatiev, after filling 
various diplomatic posts in the Near and Far East, 
including the ambassadorship at Constantinople, 
had been appointed minister of interior in May 
1881. Upon his dismissal from that office in 1882 he 
went into retirement. 


20 Nov. 11, 1881, Pisma, I, 354-56. 
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Pobedonostsev suggested to the tsar 
that Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, to 
whom Alexander III later referred as his 
only true friend, be well received in St. 
Petersburg because “‘he knows both Aus- 
tria and Serbia well, and his political ac- 
tivity in relation to these two powers has 
important significance for us.” Some 
years later it was rumored, when Prince 
Nicholas was again in the Russian capi- 
tal, that he was to be given the throne of 
a large Balkan Slav state after Alexander 
of Battenberg had been forced to abdi- 
cate in Bulgaria.” 

In October 1881 Serbia, acting prob- 
ably at the suggestion of Austria, ex- 
pelled a Father Michael, a clergyman in 
the Greek Orthodox church and an agent 
of the Russians. Ignatiev called him ‘‘our 
most unfailing ally, a man of firm and 
enterprising character,” and referred to 
the expulsion as ‘‘an irreparable blow, 
ruinous to our influence.’ Ignatiev, 
who admitted having supported Father 
Michael for five years ‘‘against all sorts 
of intrigues and enemies,” urged that the 
foreign minister register a complaint 
with the Serbian government. Pobe- 
donostsev proposed to reward this priest, 
expelled from Serbia, by naming him toa 
seat on the holy synod. In 1884 Father 
Michael, who in the meantime had been 
made metropolitan of the Serbian church 
was given ten thousand francs, at the 
suggestion of Pobedonostsev, to carry on 
the campaign to build up sympathy for 
Russia. He was at that time living in 
Rushchuk in Bulgaria.” 


a Aug. 28, 1882, ibid., p. 391. 


2 CORTI, pp. 250-52. Ignatiev was also men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne (LEONOV, pp. 128 and 139-44). 


23Ignatiev to Pobedonostsev, Oct. 22, 1881, 
Novum regnum, p. 93; and L’autocratie Russe, p. 98. 


24 Secret communication from the director of the 
Asiatic department to the Russian consul-general in 
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The procurator-general of the holy 
synod was deeply involved in 1883 and 
1884 in an attempt in Austrian Galicia to 
oppose incorporation of Greek Orthodox 
elements in the Roman Catholic church. 
The minister of finance, Nicholas Bunge, 
in a communication marked ‘“‘secret,” 
sent to Pobedonostsev a check for fifteen 
thousand florins to be delivered to Father 
Michael Raievski, archpriest of the Rus- 
sian embassy church in Vienna. Pobe- 
donostsev was asked to advise the arch- 
priest as to how the money was to be 
used.?5 Father Michael passed the money 
on to Dobrianskii, a well-known russo- 
phil living in Galicia, who headed a local 
delegation which was demanding of the 
Austrian government that the sub-Car- 
pathian Russians be granted autonomy, 
that they be given rights equal to those 
of the Magyars, and that they be pro- 
vided with Russian-language schools. He 
was later persecuted by the Austrian 
government.” Another Galician priest, 
J. Naumovich, also bitterly opposed the 
Uniate movement, and for that reason 
he was driven out of Austria. Eventually 
he found sanctuary in Russia.?7 In 1884 
he. reported to Pobedonostsev on the 
“distressing nature” of the situation in 
Galicia and the “‘desperate complaints”’ 
of the Russian elements. Pobedonostsev 
forwarded the report to Alexander, re- 
ferring to Father Naumovich as “the 
best representative of the best part of 
the Russian population in Galicia.””* 

In May 1884 Pobedonostsev in a talk 





Rushchuk, Apr. 10 and May 4, 1884, LEONov, pp. 
68-71. 


% Apr. 2, 1883, Novum regnum, pp. 330-31. 
2° T’autocratie Russe, p. 276. 


27 Russian consul-general at Rushchuk to the di- 
rector of the Asiatic department, May 12, 1884, 
LEONOV, p. 71. 


8 Oct. 23, 1885, Novum regnum, p. 507; and L’au- 
tocratie Russe, p. 326. 


with Herbert Bismarck “fumed against 
Austria, especially against the ‘diaboli- 
cal’ tricks of the Jesuits in Galicia and in 
Bosnia.’’?? The slavophil journalist, Kat- 
kov, who was present at the meeting, 
also took up the cudgels against the at- 
tempts to convert the Slavs. These two, 
and others, were strongly pressing Giers 
to take steps in Vienna for the relief of 
the ‘Slav brothers.”’ 

Russian intrigue against Austria 
bobbed up in Ruthenia in 1885. General 
Schweinitz noted that in April of that 
year the thoughts of the procurator-gen- 
eral were centered in the “war of the 
Ruthenians against the Catholics.’’s° 
Pobedonostsev’s active involvement in 
the Ruthenian affair is beyond question. 
When the German ambassador, who was. 
distrusted by Bismarck as being pro- 
Russian, visited Pobedonostsev on April 
30, 1885, he found there the Ruthenian 
priest, Naumovich. Schweinitz discussed 
the Ruthenian situation very frankly 
with the procurator-general and pointed 
out the risks inherent in the propaganda 
campaign that was being conducted. He 
remarked that the Austro-Hungarian 
government was behaving scrupulously 
in treating it as a domestic problem and 
in not endangering the Three Emperors’ 
Alliance by making it an international 
issue. Schweinitz wrote that Pobedonos- 
tsev ‘“‘did not dispute this but said that 
the situation in Austria-Hungary is such 
that the best government could not 
overcome the difficulties and gave clearly 
to understand that he doubted the perma- 
nence of this nation [Austria] because of 
the disparities in its national and reli- 
gious composition.’ 

Russian intrigue in Serbia, then under 


29 SCHWEINITZ, May 21, 1884, II, 274-76. 
3° Thid., p. 301. 
31 [bid., p. 302. 
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the arbitrary rule of the pro-Austrian 
Prince Milan, could hardly have hoped 
to accomplish anything positive in the 
way of building up Russian influence in 
the Balkans. It could only serve to irri- 
tate, and perhaps to embarrass, Austria. 
Bulgaria, however, presented a different 
situation. It was the keystone of Russian 
influence in the Balkans and was so con- 
sidered by Russian diplomats.*? It was 
the only spot in the Peninsula, outside of 
insignificant Montenegro, which for a 
while at least was friendly to Russia. 
With Bulgaria under its direction Russia 
stood on the flank of the Austrian drive 
toward Salonika. Russian pressure in 
Sofia neutralized Romania, then also un- 
der Austrian influence, by threatening 
the Danubian state on two land fronts as 
well as on the exposed sea front. Further- 
more, tsarist predominance in Bulgaria 
would serve to keep Serbia in check. 
Finally, and of crowning importance, it 
was a long step toward the Straits. 
Bulgaria, recognized as autonomous 
by the Treaty of Berlin, was given a con- 
stitution by its Russian governor-gen- 
eral, Dondukov.*3 The assembly provid- 
ed for in the constitution elected Alex- 
ander of Battenberg prince of Bulgaria. 
“The Battenberger,” a nephew of Tsar 
Alexander II, was given a large corps of 
Russian advisers and civil administra- 
tors, and his army was staffed with Rus- 
sian officers. Prince Alexander, who op- 
posed the constitution as being too lib- 
eral, obtained from his cousin, Tsar Alex- 
ander III, permission to modify the docu- 
ment, and the power of the assembly was 
effectively curbed. Two Russian generals, 
3? Melnikov [director of the Asiatic department] 


to the Russian consul-general at Rushchuk, 1881, 
LEONOV, pp. 3-9. 


33 For a careful study of this constitution see 
Cyril E. Brack, Establishment of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Bulgaria (Princeton, N.J., 1943), pp. 52- 
110. 
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Sobolev and Kaulbars, both enthusiastic 
Pan-Slavists, were assigned to serve the 
prince as his minister-president and min- 
ister of war. Showing little respect for 
Bulgarians and less for the prince, the 
generals governed the country as though 
it were a Russian province. Opposition to 
them and to Russian influence, in which 
a great majority of Bulgarian leaders 
joined their prince, came to a head when 
Kaulbars and Sobolev pushed vigorously 
for the construction of the Rushchuk- 
Varna railway, to be financed and con- 
tolled by Russia. The two generals were 
sent home, and Prince Alexander re- 
stored the constitution in September 
1883 in an attempt to marshal popular 
support. *4 

Pobedonostsev, at least as far as the 
evidence reveals, did not react immedi- 
ately to this blow to Russian prestige. 
But over a year later, when its effects had 
become apparent, he wrote to the tsar 
complaining of “‘the decline of the church 
in those Slav lands where a constitution 
has been introduced.’’ He wondered how 
Russia could have been so blind as to in- 
troduce a constitution into liberated Bul- 
garia in the first place. He told the tsar of 
a recent conversation he had had with 
Dondukov, “who is usually considered 
the author of this business.’’ Dondukov, 
he wrote, “indignantly answered the ac- 
cusation [that he had been responsible 
for the Bulgarian constitution], assuring 
me that his project had been quite re- 
made in Petersburg under the influence 
of Count Shuvalov..... This [i.e., grant- 


34 SCHWEINITZ, II, 235-45; and LEONOV, pp. 31-50 
and 55; S. SKAzkKIN, Konets Avstro-Russko-German- 
skogo Soiuza (“The end of the Austro-Russian-Ger- 
man alliance’’), I, 1879-1884 (Moscow, 1928), 229-51 
and 281-318; CortI, pp. 55-67 and 82-145; BLAck, 
pp. 134-233; William L. LANGER, European alliances 
and alignments 1871-1890 (New York, 1931), PP: 
335-44; and Mason W. TYLER, The European powers 
and the Near East, 1875-1908 (Minneapolis, 1925), 
pp. 127-29. 
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ing Bulgaria a constitution] was a great, 
fatal error, and God knows it may be im- 
possible ever to correct it.’’s 

Russia had organized a greater Bul- 
garia, including Eastern Roumelia, in the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Eastern Rou- 
melia, however, had been separated from 
autonomous Bulgaria by the Peace of 
Berlin and returned to Turkey. Russia, 
particularly now that the Battenberger 
had asserted himself, was not anxious to 
see Eastern Roumelia united with Bul- 
garia, until such time as Russian influ- 
ence could be restored. But in September 
1885 unionist forces in Eastern Roumelia 
revolted from Turkish rule and besought 
Prince Alexander to incorporate the 
province into Bulgaria. The prince had 
shortly before assured the Russian for- 
eign minister, Giers, that he had no in- 
tention of uniting the two. Although the 
prince seems to have been innocent of 
provoking the uprising at this particular 
moment, his complicity and responsibil- 
ity were assumed by the slavophils in 
Russia. On his return from a vacation in 
Salzburg, Pobedonostsev wrote to the 
tsar:3° 

It was pleasant to take a rest in Salzburg, but 
our peace was disturbed by the news of the hare- 
brained and revolting fantasy of the prince of 
Bulgaria. It was not difficult to guess that forces 
hostile to Russia are working secretly behind 
him..... God deliver us from again shedding 
Russian blood on such business [this is a refer- 
ence to Russia’s deliverance of Bulgaria in 
1877], for which in the end we ourselves will be 
forced to pay. In this Bulgarian stir nothing can 
be seen up to now but intrigue, with a trap set 


for Russian complacency. May God carry us 
through this dark cloud. 


The tsar showed his displeasure at the 
union by recalling all the Russian officers 
in the Bulgarian army, which was thus 
stripped of all personnel above the rank 

35 Dec. 22, 1884, Pisma, II, 64-65. 

36 Sept. 26, 1885, Pisma, II, 84. 


of lieutenant. Serbia, urged on by Aus- 
tria, fearful of such a large neighbor, and 
expecting to catch Bulgaria weak from 
the withdrawal of the Russian officers, 
attacked Bulgaria. Much to the surprise 
of most observers, the Bulgarians de- 
feated the Serbs and were prevented from 
invading their country only by Austria’s 
warning that to do so would bring an 
Austrian declaration of war against Bul- 
garia.37 

Pobedonostsev wrote the tsar that the 
Russian people were disturbed and con- 
fused by the news of the Serbian attack 
upon Bulgaria. He may well have been 
confused himself. A week earlier he had 
fumed against the union and, in protest- 
ing against the spilling of Russian blood 
in the Balkans again, had hinted that 
Russia should turn its back upon the 
Peninsula. Now Russia was faced with 
the growing power of Austria and its 
puppet, Milan of Serbia. Pobedonos- 
tsev’s letter of November 3 shows his 
confusion, but it suggests a way out:3* 

Telegrams appeared today about the entry of 
Serbian troops into Bulgaria and about the 
declaration of war. The latest news from the 
East [i.e., the Near East] is extremely confusing 
to public opinion—everyone is in a state of 
anxiety and uncertainty. All feel that events in 
the East not only are turning against us but are 
aimed against Russia. All have been thinking 
that under the shelter and cloak of the Three 
Emperors’ Alliance there are concealed ulterior 
motives and mysterious aims directed against 
Russia and Russian policy in the East. They are 
perplexed and ask themselves: Have we a clear 
and definite plan of action in view of unforeseen 
events in the East and in view of England’s 
fervent participation in intrigue directed against 
us, obvious to everyone? 

This comes to my mind: Would it not be use- 
ful in the present circumstances to ask Count 
N. M. Ignatiev to a consultation with Your 


37 Reuss [German ambassador in Vienna] to Bis- 
marck, Nov. 29, 1885, G.P., V, 24. 


38 Pobedonostsev to Alexander III, Nov. 3, 1885, 
Pisma, I1, 88-89. 
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Highness? He knows intimately and at first 
hand all the chief players in the present Eastern 
drama, knows their past and present attitudes, 
and would be able to impart knowledge and give 
instructions useful for Russian policy in the 
present crisis. 

Eight months after leading his country 
in beating off the Serbian attack, Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria was seized in a military 
coup d’état and sent to Russia. Return- 
ing to Bulgaria a week later, he informed 
the tsar that he was ready to give back 
to Russia, from whom he had received it, 
the Bulgarian throne, if that should be 
the tsar’s wish. Alexander III tele- 
graphed back that he could not approve 
of the prince’s return to Bulgaria. The 
Battenberger abdicated and left the 
country. His last vengeful act was to ap- 
point a council of regency made up of the 
most vindictive russophobes, Stambulov, 
Karavelov, and Mutkurov. General 
Kaulbars, sent to Bulgaria as Russian 
diplomatic agent, demanded the resig- 
nation of the regency council and the 
election of a national assembly to choose 
a prince. This was refused, and Kaulbars 
returned to Russia. A national assembly, 
elected by methods which Kaulbars and 
Alexander III insisted were illegal, now 
offered the crown to Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark. He declined the honor. An- 
other eight months passed before a can- 
didate could be found to accept the Bul- 
garian throne. Ferdinand of Saxe-Co- 
burg, a Roman Catholic, was elected 
prince of Bulgaria in July 1887. His elec- 
tion was considered illegal by Russia, and 
he was not recognized there until 1896, 
after he had joined the Greek Orthodox 
church.*? 

The slavophil press was so outspoken 

39 See the correspondence between the Russian 
ambassador in London, Staal, and Giers; also Ferdi- 
nand to Alexander ITI, and the Russian cabinet to 
Ferdinand, in Alexandre MEYENDORFF, Corres pon- 


dance diplomatique de M. de Staal, 1884-1900 (Paris, 
1929), pp. 292-362; SCHWEINITZ, IT, 347; and L’auto- 


in its criticism of government handling 
of the Bulgarian situation in late 1886 
and early 1887 and so blunt in its charges 
against the German consul in Bulgaria 
that it provoked a protest from Berlin. 
Alexander III first thought to censor 
Katkov, editor of the Moscow Viedomos- 
tt. Pobedonostsev came to the defense of 
his friend, Katkov, and of his point of 
view, and succeeded in toning down offi- 
cial action to a verbal “remonstrance.”*° 
This was mild punishment for such words 
as: ‘“The candidacy of Prince Waldemar 
[whose wife was Roman Catholic and 
whose children would presumably be 
reared in the Catholic faith] is the machi- 
nation of the most perfidious of our ene- 
mies and of our so-called ‘friends.’ It is 
more advantageous for Austria and for 
England, and it is certain that it was put 
forward after an entente between the two 
powers and with the complicity of Bis- 
marck.’’4* Giers, fearful of offending Bis- 
marck, was so wrought up by the success 
of the slavophil group that he threatened 
to resign.‘? Giers’s subordinate, Lamsdorf, 
complained of ‘the base intrigue of 
the villainous Pobedonostsev”’ in leading 
the tsar into supporting the rabid press 
and so inviting repercussions abroad.‘ 
After blaming the tsarina and Pobedo- 
nostsev for influencing Alexander, Lams- 


cratie Russe, pp. 387-88. A good secondary account 
is in LANGER, pp. 358-61, 366, and 426. 

4° Pobedonostsev to Alexander III, Mar. 11, 
1887, Pisma, II, 141-44; Alexander to Pobedonos- 
tsev, Mar. 12, 1887, Novum regnum, pp. 644-45; and 
L’autocratie Russe, p. 410. 

4 Katkov to Pobedonostsev, No. 2, 1886, Novum 
regnum, p. 609; and L’autocratie Russe, pp. 389-90. 


42 Feoktistov [director of the office of censorship 
of the press] to Pobedonostsev, Mar. 17, 1887, 
Novum regnum, pp. 793-94; LAMsporrF, Jan. 6, 1887, 
pp. 36-37. Pobedonostsev frequently came to the 
support and rescue of the slavophil press, which was 
as frequently drawing complaints from Berlin (see 
Feoktistov to Pobedonostsev, Mar. 12, 1885, Novum 
regnum, Pp. 533-34). 

43 LAMSDORF, pp. 36-37. 
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dorf closed his diary entry for the day 
with the astonishing remark: ‘‘Poor Rus- 
sia! On the throne, instead of crowned 
heads, there are now only crowned fools.”’ 

The defeat of Serbia in the Serbo-Bul- 
gar War of 1885 brought a revival of the 
perennial hope of overthrowing the pro- 
Austrian Milan in Serbia and of placing a 
Karageorgevich on the throne. An at- 
tempt to throw out the Obrenovich ruler 
in August 1883 had brought to Russia the 
Austrian warning that Milan would be 
maintained, if necessary, with Austrian 
troops.44 In mid-November 1885 Pobe- 
donostsev wrote to the tsar that prepara- 
tions were being made by a group of Serb 
patriots in St. Petersburg to go to Bel- 
grade and to overthrow Prince Milan. 
This plot centered around Father Mi- 
chael, now metropolitan of the Serbian 
church, who had been living in Moscow. 
Pobedonostsev complained that Michael 
was “exposed to stimulation from differ- 
ent sides in Moscow”’ (i.e., from liberals 
and conservatives, slavophils and West- 
erners). He went on to say: “It seems to 
me that he should not be abandoned 
without guidance regarding the general 
direction of our policy. Seeing that things 
are seething there [in Serbia] and that an 
explosion could come unexpectedly, I 
have decided to telegraph Michael, ask- 
ing him to come to Petersburg. .... At 
the present moment it is desirable to 
know his temper and his views. I think 
that he will come tomorrow. Right now 
I am going to inform Giers of this, but 
meanwhile I considered it my duty to in- 
form Your Highness.” 

The uprising did not take place, possi- 


44 SCHWEINITZ, II, 241. 


4s Pobedonostsev to Alexander, Nov. 16, 1885, 
Pisma, I1, 92-93. It is interesting to note that Pobe- 
donostsev was taking a step, which might bring seri- 
ous repercussions in foreign affairs, on his own initia- 
tive. Only after taking the step did he notify the for- 
eign office and the tsar. 


bly because it was known that Austria 
would not permit the overthrow of Mi- 
lan. A year later Pobedonostsev again 
informed Giers of an imminent revolt in 
Serbia. Giers answered: “I do not be- 
lieve in the imminence of an insurrection 
in Serbia in favor of Karageorgevich. I do 
not even believe that he [the future 
Peter I| can have any chance of success, 
the Serbian government having taken all 
measures not to let itself be taken by sur- 
prise. In the present state of things, how- 
ever, it is impossible to guarantee any- 
thing, and I shall not fail to send the 
documents which you gave me to the em- 
peror.’’*° 

In June and July of 1888 Pobedonos- 
tsev was at Marienbad taking the baths 
and while there received from the Rus- 
sian archpriest in Wiesbaden a report on 
the divorce of Queen Nathalie of Serbia. 
The queen, strongly pro-Russian, was 
driven out of Serbia by her pro-Austrian 
husband, Milan, her son was taken from 
her, and she was forcibly divorced from 
the king by a Serbian bishop. She was 
living in Wiesbaden at the time she was 
urged to consent to the divorce. Later, 
the Serbian minister of war, accompanied 
by a German police official, came to her 
and demanded the custody of her son. 
These pathetic happenings were color- 
fully treated in the report which came to 
Pobedonostsev. The latter, not waiting 
to deliver it a few days later when he 
would be returning to Russia, hurried it 
off to the tsar. Alexander wrote on the 
report the comment: “Quel animal et 
quelle canaille que ce Milan! Et quelle 
complaisance de |’Allemagne 4 l’égard de 
lAutriche! Triste tableau!’’47 

46 Giers to Pobedonostsev, Oct. 10, 1886, Novum 
regnum, p. 597; and L’autocratie Russe, p. 379. The 


documents to which Giers refers are not in the Pobe- 
donostsev papers. 


47 Pobedonostsev to Alexander III, July 3/15, 
1888, Novum regnum, pp. 823-28. 
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The last evidence of Pobedonostsev’s 
involvement in Russian intrigue in the 
Balkans before Russia turned to the Far 
East is most striking. In December 1886 
Pobedonostsev forwarded to Alexander a 
digest of several conversations he had 
had with Samuel Poliakov, the railroad 
contractor and financier, concerning the 
redemption with Russian capital of the 
railways in the Balkan Peninsula.* Poli- 
akov and others had attempted to get 
control of the construction of the roads in 
1881,4° but their project had not mate- 
rialized. The railways had been built, un- 
der the auspices of the Turkish govern- 
ment, and leased to an Austrian company 
for fifty years. A Rushchuk-to-Varna line 
was built with English capital. Poliakov 
reported a plan to get all the railroads in 
European Turkey and Bulgaria under the 
control of an Austro-English company, to 
be carried out simply by buying up the 
shares. He reminded Pobedonostsev that 
this would put Russia at a great disad- 
vantage in the Peninsula. “To possess 
the railways in the East means virtually 
to possess the country, and so it would be 
for us a point of great strength if the rail- 
ways of Turkey, Bulgaria, etc., were in 
Russian hands.” So Poliakov proposed 
that his own company and its affiliates 
buy up the shares of the Balkan rail- 
roads, acting through a syndicate to be 
formed in Holland to avoid suspicion. He 
preferred to appeal to Alexander through 
Pobedonostsev and not through the min- 
istry of foreign affairs, he said, for the 
reason that Giers had shown himself cool 
to similar schemes because of their inter- 
national repercussions. Pobedonostsev 
concluded with an observation of his 
own. Some time earlier, he pointed out, 
the English company which owned the 


48 Idem to idem, Dec. 11, 1886, Pisma, II, 123-26. 


49 Hitrovo [Russian diplomatic agent in Bulgaria, 
to the Russian consul at Rushchuk], Aug. 26 and 27, 
1881, LEONOV, pp. 19-23. 
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Rushchuk-Varna line offered some of the 
shares to an influential Russian. The lat- 
ter sought the advice of Giers, who op- 
posed it, and the shares slipped from 
Russian hands. The matter was related 
in such a way that the weak-willed Alex- 
ander would see the desirability of not 
losing another such opportunity. Four 
days later Pobedonostsev again wrote to 
the tsar, assuring him that the transac- 
tion would be kept quietly in private 
hands.s° Alexander responded that he 
saw no harm in it but added weakly: “It 
goes without saying that all this must 
never engage the government.’ That 
it would not he had already been assured. 
One month later Poliakov reported that 
the arrangements were nearly ready, al- 
though the consent of the Turkish gov- 
ernment had yet to be obtained. Poliakov 
asked whether the Russians had taken 
the necessary steps in Constantinople to 
ease the Porte’s acceptance.” Nothing 
was done, and six months later Poliakov 
wrote again to Pobedonostsev, complain- 
ing that the affair was dragging to great 
length and urging a definite “Yes or 
no.’’’3 He informed the procurator-gen- 
eral that the negotiations were complet- 
ed, that he had been to Paris to investi- 
gate the matter further, and that his 
company had sent a mission to Constan- 
tinople. Pobedonostsev’s discussion of 
the affair with the tsar is not recorded, 
but his attitude is revealed in the tsar’s 
note to Pobedonostsev: “I am as em- 
barrassed as you by this affair and do not 
know what decision to take.’’s4 


5° Dec. 15, 1886, Novum regnum, pp. 578-79; and 
L’autocratie Russe, p. 369. 


5t Novum regnum, p. 579; and L’autocratie Russe, 
Pp. 369. 

82 Poliakov to Pobedonostsev, Jan. 29, 1887, 
Novum regnum, pp. 734-35. 

53 June 15, 1887, L’autocratie Russe, pp. 428-29. 


54 Pobedonostsev to Alexander III and note of 
Alexander, Aug. 2, 1887, Novum regnum, pp. 653- 
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There was good reason why Pobe- 
donostsev and Alexander hesitated to 
push the schemes of Poliakov. In the 
early months of 1887 the First Mediter- 
ranean Agreement had bound England, 
Italy, and Austria to maintain the status 
quo in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, 
Aegean, and Black seas.‘> Russian at- 
tempts to get the powers to act together 
against Ferdinand’s election to the Bul- 
garian throne had failed.*° The existence 
of the Austro-German treaty had been 
revealed to Russia.57 The Second Medi- 
terranean Agreement, confirming the 
first, was arrived at in December 1887.5 
Russia knew of the Anglo-Italian entente 
to maintain the status quo in the Near 
East.‘* By this series of events in 1887 the 
tsar’s government was served notice that 
further efforts to build up Russian influ- 
ence in the Balkans would be fruitless.°° 
The foreign office in effect admitted that 
Russia was checked in the Near East but 
attempted to save its face. The Russian 
ambassador in Vienna, Lobanov, gave 


54; and L’autocratie Russe, p. 429. See also SKAZKIN, 
I, 258-61; and CormI, p. go. 

ssA, F, PripraM, The secret treaties of Austria- 
Hungary, 1879-1914 (Cambridge, 1920), I, 94-103; 
and W. N. Mepticortt, ‘‘The Mediterranean agree- 
ments,” Slavonic review, V (1926), 66-88. 

56 Giers to Staal, Nov. 7, 1887, MEYENDoRFF, I, 
363. 

57 Serge GortAInov, “The end of the alliance of 
the emperors,” American historical review, XXIII 
(1918), 335. 

58 PRIBRAM, I, 124-33. 


59 Giers to Adlerberg [a minor court official], Oct. 
4, 1887, MEYENDORFF, I, 360. 


6° The Reinsurance Treaty must have been of 
little comfort to those Russians who sought to bind 
the Slav states of the Balkans to St. Petersburg. 
Article I of the treaty, which bound each of the sig- 
natories to neutrality if the other should be involved 
in war, had an escape clause: ‘This provision shall 
not apply to a war against Austria or France result- 
ing from an attack upon one of these two powers by 
one of the high contracting parties” (Pripraw, I, 
275-76; and GORIAINOV, pp. 338-39). Any threaten- 
ing move in the Balkans by Russia which Austria 
could declare an act of aggression would free Ger- 
many from its commitment to Russia. 


verbal assurances to the Austrian for- 
eign minister, Kalnoky, that Russia had 
only peaceful intentions in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Alexander III confirmed these 
assurances.” Russia was bowing to the 
pressure of those powers that were 
aligned against it and was consenting to 
the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Near East. Its interest soon shifted to the 
Far East. 

From 1881 to 1888 Pobedonostsev had 
consistently followed the advice he had 
given to Alexander Alexandrovich in 
1876, when he insisted that Russia should 
rely upon its own strength, trust none of 
its so-called “friends” but imitate their 
unscrupulousness in building up its own 
power. He had urged by every means 
possible that Russia should push its own 
influence in the Balkans free of any alli- 
ances, though he had been willing to use 
one Balkan prince against another. He 
had consistently attacked Austria and 
the Three Emperors’ Alliance and, on his 
own initiative, had sought to embarrass 
the Austrian government by exciting un- 
rest among the Slav subjects of the Dual 
Monarchy. 

One dominant theme runs through the 
tangled story of Pobedonostsev’s in- 
volvements in Russian intrigue in the 
Balkans from 1881 to 1888. This man, so 
filled with contempt for Western institu- 
tions and so convinced of the power and 
inevitable triumph of the church-state 
which he idealized, constantly thrust 
Russia forward and held his country up 
before the oppressed peoples of the Bal- 
kans as the protector of its “brother 
Slavs” and the champion of the Greek 
Orthodox faith. 
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6t Staal to Giers, Dec. 15, 1887, MEYENDORFF, I, 
368. 

62 See K. P. PoBEDONOSTSEV, Moskovskii Sbornik 
(‘Moscow miscellany”) (Moscow, 1896), trans. R. C. 
Lone as Reflections of a Russian statesman (London, 
1898), esp. pp. 26-75, 90-134, and 157-84. 
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THE RUSSO-LIVONIAN CRISIS, 1555: EXTRACTS FROM JOACHIM 
BURWITZ’ REPORT OF FEBRUARY 19, 1555 


WALTHER KIRCHNER 


E document herewith presented 

| contains an interesting description 
of the Baltic provinces; it deals 

with the country that soon was to be- 
come the focus of political planning in 
all northern Europe—a country which 
was coveted by Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Poland and 
whose problems involved England, 
France, the Netherlands, Spain, and the 
Papal See. Yet in the twenty-nine-vol- 
ume publication of the documents and 
correspondence relating to Gustavus I’s 
times the report is not to be found. 
Reference to it appears in Carl Schirren’s 
Verzeichniss livlindischer Geschichts-Quel- 
len in schwedischen Archiven und Bib- 
liotheken* under the date of February 19, 
1556. Internal and external evidence, 
however, shows that it was written on 
the same day in the year 1555 and that a 
sixteenth-century filing clerk, misread- 
ing the date at the end of the letter, had 
marked in a corner “19. February 556.” 
Therefore, the report was not published 
in the volume for 1555; yet when the 
editor came to the year 1556, he, accord- 
ing to Professor Waldemar Wester- 
gaard,? apparently discovered the mis- 


* Dorpat, 1861-68. 


2 In 1931 Westergaard came across the document 
and found, much to his surprise, that although it 
forms part of the documents concerning King Gus- 
‘tavus Vasa of Sweden, it failed to appear in print 
in the publication of Gustavus Vasa’s correspond- 
ence. See Waldemar WESTERGAARD, “Gustavus 
Vasa and Russia,” Pacific historical review, II 


(1933), 161. 


take but left it out again, probably re- 
serving it for special publication later. 
This, however, was never done. 

The report, written in early New High 
German, is to be found in Riksarkivet, 
Stockholm, under ‘‘Diplomatica, Livo- 
nica, Scrivelser til Gustav Vasa,’’ folios 
121-34. The writer, Joachim Burwitz, 
was a Baltic-German from Riga, where 
he had business interests. He had en- 
tered the Swedish service and became as 
confidential an adviser of Gustavus I as 
the caution of the old king would allow. 
His power of observation was remark- 
able, although his judgment was often 
colored by political scheming. Gustavus 
trusted him but not more than others. 
The shrewd old monarch never failed to 
check up on the reports of his agents, and 
in the case of Burwitz he ordered another 
of his correspondents, Hans Larsson, to 
supplement the information received.’ 
Burwitz wrote a number of additional 
reports, but all of them are based on the 
original, the pertinent parts of which fol- 
low here in translation.‘ 

3 Gustavus to Larsson, June 21, 1555, Konung 


Gustaf den Forstes Registratur, ed. 1. A. ALMQUIST 
et al. (29 vols.; Stockholm, 1875-1916), XXV, 272. 


4In the translation an attempt has been made to 
preserve the pathos, style, and spirit of the original. 
Good form has therefore been sacrificed, when 
necessary, to literal approximation. The handwrit- 
ing, though difficult, has nowhere offered insur- 
mountable obstacles. The punctuation, of course, 
had to be changed completely, as the sentences and 
their complicated construction, running over a 
page or more, would otherwise remain incompre- 
hensible. 
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THE RUSSO-LIVONIAN CRISIS, 1555: BURWITZ’ REPORT 


Burwitz describes the Baltic prov- 
inces, then known as “Livonia,” at the 
moment when the first phase of their 
historical development came to an end. 
Ever since their colonization and Chris- 
tianization in the second part of the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, the 
Baltic provinces with the harbors of 
Riga, Reval, and Narva had constituted 
a link between the European east and 
the central and western European re- 
gions. Coveted by many, they were ruled 
during three hundred years by the 
Livonian Knights, a branch of the Order 
of Teutonic Knights, who introduced the 
ideas and institutions of Western civili- 
zation. Hansa merchants established 
themselves in the ports and dominated 
the exchange of the products of east and 
west. But in the sixteenth century, 
owing to the impact of the new concepts 
of the Renaissance and Reformation, the 
foundations of the state of the Livonian 
Knights were undermined. The reality of 
a Holy Roman Empire, of which Livonia 
formed a part and from which it drew its 
strength, faded, and the mission of a 
knightly Order fighting for the Chris- 
tianization of the heathen lost its mean- 
ing. New national and economic forces 
triumphed, and Livonia failed or—by 
the very nature of its organization—was 
unable to adjust itself to the rising spirit. 
Its strength waning, the country soon 
found itself, because of its wealth and 
strategic importance, the center of the 
ambitions of all surrounding powers. 

It was in the midst of the ensuing gen- 
eral struggle that Joachim Burwitz 
traveled to Riga, investigated conditions 
in the country, and through a long ana- 
lytical and propagandist report at- 
tempted to convince his king, Gustavus 
Vasa, that no country was in so favor- 
able a position as Sweden to benefit from 
the impending changes. Whether or not 
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Burwitz was correct in his political judg- 
ment, the particular value of his first 
letter to King Gustavus lies in the fact 
that here he gives a fresh and vivid im- 
pression of conditions as they existed at a 
crucial moment in one of the perennial 
danger spots of Europe. 

Burwitz’ report had greater influence 
on Gustavus Vasa than was good for 
Sweden and for the king himself. His sug- 
gestions fell on fertile ground. With some 
wishful thinking, Gustavus could expect 
to profit, as suggested, from an alliance 
with the knightly Order in Livonia. Al- 
though he did not follow Burwitz’ veiled 
suggestion that he should make himself 
master of the entire Livonian country 
and particularly of the ports of Riga and 
Reval, he hoped to be able to use an 
alliance with the knights to strengthen 
his hand in settling the many frontier 
incidents on the Russo-Finnish border. 
Neglecting the unfavorable parts of his 
envoy’s report, in which the weakness 
and unreliability of the Order were 
described, Gustavus concluded an al- 
liance with the knights and proceeded to 
attack Russia in Karelia. As he should 
have expected, he was deserted by the 
Order, which, notwithstanding the con- 
cluded agreement, preferred to renew the 
truce with Russia, when it was offered 
under favorable conditions. Gustavus 
soon found himself in an impossible posi- 
tion and had to give up his undertaking 
and ask for an early peace, despite 
humiliating circumstances. 

This, in turn, had grave _ conse- 
quences, inasmuch as Russia’s tsar, Ivan 
the Terrible, was rid of an enemy when 
he decided to attack Livonia three years 
later, in 1558. Left to themselves, the 
Livonians necessarily succumbed to his 
armies, most of the flat land was taken, 
and, just as Burwitz had predicted, the 
wealthy and strong towns were the only 
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ones able to withstand the onslaught. 
Even they, however, could not rely in- 
definitely on their capacity to resist the 
powerful enemy. Therefore, in 1561, nine 
months after Gustavus’ death, the proud 
city of Reval and most of Estonia sub- 
mitted to the new Swedish king, Erik 
XIV. Thus was the aim realized which 
Burwitz had striven for and whose pur- 
pose his letter had served. Riga alone 
preserved its independence. Burwitz 
himself endeavored to crown his work by 
trying to induce the city also to accept 
Swedish sovereignty; but the rashness of 
Gustavus’ gifted but unbalanced son pre- 
vented success. It took another fifty 
years for Sweden to gain Riga and all of 
Livonia, which it kept until the time of 
Peter the Great. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


Most EXCELLENT PRINCE, MIGHTY KING, 
GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN: 


.... After [fol. 121] Y.R.M. [Your Royal 
Majesty], at my leave-taking, dispatched 
me into these lands with a commission to the 
venerable Master of Livonia‘ and to the town 
of Riga, I have conducted myself in every 
matter in keeping with the given instruc- 
tions..... The master has well understood 
and acknowledged everything, with great 
and friendly thanksgiving, and I have 
witnessed in H.P.G.’s (His Princely Grace] 
words and deeds nothing but that H.P.G., 
whatever may happen, will always be 
anxious and pleased to keep and foster 
friendship and_ neighborliness toward 
Y.R.M. In my humble opinion, it is also 
neither unbefitting to Y.R.M. and your 
kingdoms or to the dukedom of Finland, nor 
is it inadvisable, to keep and maintain a 
good understanding with H.P.G., whenever 
it may be established on the basis of terms 
tolerable to both sides. .... 

Since, however, I have understood from 
the circumstances and clearly noticed also 


5 Heinrich von Galen, master of the Order of 
the Teutonic Knights in Livonia. 
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from Y.R.M.’s last embassy that the estates 
of Livonia are greatly desirous of arriving at 
an understanding with Y.R.M.’s kingdoms 
and although I am a poor and simple man, 
in no way fitted to counsel so wise a king as 
Y.R.M., I nevertheless deem it not unbe- 
coming to lay before Y.R.M. somewhat the 
state of this country, hoping that if it be 
thoroughly revealed to Y.R.M., the right 
way for preparing and concluding any 
future undertaking may be found. 

In the first place, one need not tell 
Y.R.M. to what extent Livonia lies rather 
far from German soil, by sea as well as by 
land, neighboring [fol. 122] northward upon 
Y.R.M.’s kingdoms on the one side, and 
southward upon the grand duchy of 
Lithuania and Prussia on the other side, and 
eastward upon the grand duke of Muscovy, 
and in the west upon the Baltic Sea and the 
nearest rivers; it has also on the strands 
girding the country few suitable harbors, 
where in times of pressing need one could 
land without danger. 

Now, Livonia is roughly one hundred 
German miles or a little more in length but 
in width does not extend beyond forty 
miles.° There are in this place and land six 
princes of the Roman Empire, including 
five bishops and the noble master, with his 
knightly Order, who in power is the most 
noble and the strongest. The bishops 
and the above-mentioned Order, however, 
have almost no fortresses, or certainly very 
few, where in case of need they could take 
refuge and find comfort; and no one builds 
anything here for defense, except what the 
two towns of Riga and Reval alone happen 
to undertake; and neither the venerable 
Order nor the archbishop’ has any power 
over these, although they are their complete 
and sole superiors—more so than those 
within the town walls may care to admit. In 
the same way, the common nobility is pro- 
vided with no fortresses whatsoever but 


6 Sixteenth-century Livonia comprised some- 
what more than forty thousand English square 
miles. 


7 At that time, Wilhelm of Brandenburg, who 
was the last archbishop of Riga. 
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only with open farms. Furthermore, it is 
well known unto everyone that the above- 
mentioned estates of Livonia, together with 
the common nobility, have no other yearly 
income but the surplus of the harvest alone. 
Nevertheless, with this revenue not only the 
six princely heads but especially also the 
most noble councilors, commanders, and 
bailiffs conduct themselves in such a way 
and cause such a disorderly waste with eat- 
ing and feasting, also such pomp with gowns 
and costly gems, that high princes, dukes, 
and counts of the German nation or else- 
where could not outdo them; and the nobil- 
ity, for its part, misses nothing either; and 
the burden of their song might easily be: 
“More and more!® 

The poor bondsman, on the other hand, 
has simply nothing; all that he can produce 
and gain he has to hand over to the squires; 
and if he has a bit of bread with his mush 
and clean well water to drink, he counts 
himself happy and considers himself well- 
enough provided for by God and by his 
squire. All year round he slaughters neither 
ox nor sheep nor hog, gets along on what the 
soil alone brings forth, and has neither bed 
nor linen. Wherefore he also cannot share 
anything with anyone or provide in times of 
need. It is also a custom that the traveler 
and wayfarer must bring and carry along 
food, drink, and clothing and what he may 
need for the night. If he fails to do so, then 


§ Burwitz’ description sounds exaggerated; it in- 
dicates his desire to incite Gustavus’ interest in 
the acquisition of the country. Many contemporary 
reports, such as those of Salomon Henning, Johann 
Renner, Dionysius Fabricius, and others, present the 
events and attitudes in a different light. The best- 
known chronicler, the Lutheran pastor Balthasar 
Russow, in his Chronica der Prouints Ly filandt (Riga, 
1857), does not go so far as Burwitz does, and yet 
even Russow’s description is considered exaggerated 
by the Russian historian N. E. Kostomarov; for, 
as Kostomarov maintains, “in the eyes of a fierce 
Protestant anything may appear extravagant” 
(Works [St. Petersburg, 1903-19], III, 555-56). 
Indeed, it seems that the life of the Livonian nobility 
differed but little from that of the aristocracy in 
many countries and that the Livonians hardly 
enjoyed such liberties and displayed such ex- 
travagance as the nobles in the Netherlands, Italy, 
Poland, or Russia. 


he may share misery with the poor bonds- 
men, suffer hunger, and huddle on the hard 
ground.’ Nor has the country [fol. 123] 
streams rich in fish, which could serve some- 
what to help with the provisions, except in 
the Diina River, and even there there are 
but few. 

The three cities, however, Riga, Reval, 
and Dorpat, have a fine trade and a 
merchant guild in which sit rather rich and 
wealthy burghers, well provided; and this 
can also be gathered from the fact that a 
burgher, to purchase a home, will have to 
spend about three or four thousand thalers. 
And neither the burgher nor the merchant 
coming from abroad is cumbered with any 
outside toll or any duties or other 
Schatzpfennig, as they call it. And both in 
the towns and in the interior, in the castles 
and on the farms and estates, it is their high- 
est glory and desire, though they were born 
in Livonia and outside the German nation, 
still to be of the German nation and to live 
as Germans—that is, to eat and drink to 
excess. One thing, nevertheless, is to be 
praised in the towns, that they have and 
keep fine, pious, and learned preachers, both 
of the German and non-German languages, 
which, however, improves but little their 
prevailing ugly niggardliness and other 
trickery. But the poor non-German bonds- 


9 The description of the misery of the peasants 
has to be read with as much caution as the passage 
about the nobility. All the contemporary chroniclers 
describe the plight of the peasants, but they also 
recount many instances of extensive feasting and 
luxurious living among them. Students of the period 
will probably agree that, as a whole, the status of 
the peasant in Livonia was worse than in most 
western European countries, such as Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, and England, and par- 
ticularly inferior to that in King Gustavus’ own 
Swedish realms. Indeed, when Gustavus’ son Erik 
conquered Estonia in 1561, one of his first acts was 
to demand improvements for the peasants (Sverges 
Traktater med frammande Makter, ed. O.S. RYDBERG 
[14 vols.; Stockholm, 1877——], IV, 329 and 340). 
Nevertheless, Livonia’s peasants were better off 
than many of their neighbors in Lithuania, Poland, 
and Russia. Poland, eternal infernus rusticorum, 
and Russia, on the verge of establishing serfdom, 
offer a picture of peasant conditions considerably 
worse than Livonia. 
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man, who has to keep them in food in every 
respect, is taught nothing at all; he knows 
little of God and of probity, has nothing but 
toil, and for small offense is stripped to the 
bare skin, flogged, and beaten, and for it all 
has to give thanks to the bailiffs or hire- 
lings."° This country is perfectly well known 
to the Russians, with all its passes and roads, 
and also its size, strength, and potentialities; 
and without any let or hindrance they can 
seek there a great and splendid living, as well 
as barter and trade.” 

Although the estates of Livonia and 
chiefly the noble Order have had quiet and 
peace for a long time now (not to speak of 
the bishops), wherefore one may well 
suspect that the Order, particularly, must 
be rich and possessed of gold, silver, and 
other treasures; nevertheless, these may not 
be so great as is sometimes supposed out- 
side the country, the reason being that the 
masters, lords, or commanders keep a very 
considerable crowd of servants and unneces- 
sary guests. Often they are for thirty, forty, 
or fifty years in their offices and gather to- 
gether much wealth indeed; but not a little 
is sent out to their poor friends in Germany 
to buy and build for them out there towns, 
castles, and large estates. Why they do it is 


1° For a discussion of these aspects of Livonian 
society, cf. Walther KrrcHner, “Background of 
German ‘Junker’ society in Russia.... ,” Dela- 
ware notes, XVIII (1945), 52-65. 


™ The Russians would not have agreed with such 
statements. For several decades a prohibition of 
trade “von Gast zu Gast” was strictly enforced, 
making it impossible for them to do business with 
overseas merchants directly. All transactions had 
to pass through the hands of resident Hansa mer- 
chants in Riga, Reval, Dorpat, or Narva. Likewise, 
the Russians were subject to restrictions in the free 
exercise of their religion. See also Georg SARTORIUS, 
Geschichte des Hanseatischen Bundes (Gottingen, 
1808), III, 199; and Carl Dreyer, Die libisch- 
livlindischen Beziehungen zur Zeit des Untergangs 
livlin ischer Selbstindigheit, 1551-1563 (Liibeck, 
1912), pp. 8-12. 


% The meaning is not quite clear, but probably 
Burwitz refers here to the internal strife between the 
Order and the church, which prevented the mainte- 
nance of peace within the country. This strife came 
to a climax with the election of Christoph of Meck- 
lenburg as coadjutor of the archbishop of Riga. 
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best known to themselves; in my opinion, 
however, they do it with the intent that in 
case they meet disaster from an external 
enemy and are ravaged, driven away, or 
despoiled, they will still have something out 
there with which to comfort themselves and 
spend and pass like lords the rest of their 
days. Although the knights [fol. 124] or 
commanders have held for so many years 
such lucrative posts, they will leave, after 
their departure from life, some hundred or 
two hundred thousand marks, a sum which, 
if hard working, a father of a family may 
collect and gather from such stately posts, 
castles, and estates within one, nay, within 
half a year [sic]. The lords of this country 
must also direct their undertakings and 
pursuits toward gaining what in ready cash 
they can lay their fists on; in that alone they 
can trust. As for getting any money in taxes 
from their subjects, on that they cannot in 
the least rely. 


It is also true that the estates of Livonia 
have taxed and assessed their noblemen and 
vassals for a number of horsemen, so that, if 
everyone fulfilled the service imposed upon 
him, the estates would have together some 
six thousand horses. Since time out of mind, 
however, almost no mustering has been 
either seen or held. It may be feared that no 
one has his harness and saddle in shape and 
ready, which he should keep for service in 
case of serious need. This was discovered a 
few years ago, when the most venerable 
master was to receive homage from the city 
of Riga and his princely highness wanted to 
enter Riga with two thousand armed horse- 
men. Then there was in the towns such gal- 
loping and hunting to buy armor and horses 
as it is scandalous to describe, and as all can 
tell who were living here. (But the people of 
Riga were in no way willing to permit the 
master such armed entry); therefore it was 
refused and the mustering was not held. 
The servants of the nobles are also bent, 
lame, deformed, addicted to drink, and also, 
in case of serious need, unfit and unaccus- 
tomed to all knightly labor, to camping in 
the field, to hunger, frost, thirst, moving 
from place to place, and guard duty. 
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Now suppose that in time of war the 
estates of Livonia were able to raise a stated 
number of horses and armor. If, however, 
they should want to march on with their 
servants, then they would be compelled to 
leave their fortresses and castles without 
garrison and defenders. On their campaigns 
they cannot expect any help from the poor 
country folk or bondsmen; these are com- 
pletely unfit for such and similar tasks and 
know nothing of honor or uprightness or 
how to make a stand. Should they, when the 
enemy is laying siege and coming in earnest, 
begin to send for and try to hire in German 
lands foreign troops, these, coming by sea 
from Liibeck or from Pomerania, both far 
away, over long roads and distant waters, 
would be much delayed. It is also a long 
voyage, and weather and wind can therein 
hinder much. And [fol. 125], likewise, it can 
also not be on land, for it is a long way, and 
the duke of Prussia is not well satisfied with 
the Order, nor the Order, in its turn, satis- 
fied with the Prussians.'3 They are neigh- 
bors, to be sure, but neither one trusts the 
other, wherefore here little trust is put in the 
margrave, the archbishop of Riga; they 
treat him today as if they would be rid of 
him tomorrow."4 

Now it might happen that one could get a 
band of infantry by sea. If then one were to 
garrison the fortresses and castles with idle 
foreign troops, it would perhaps be some- 
what dangerous. But, likewise, to reinforce 
them with freeholders and then, in company 
with idle foreigners, meet the enemy in the 
field, that again would raise all manner of 
problems; and, most important, one would 
have to consider that one should not invite 


13 Albrecht, duke of Prussia. His lands barred 
the way from Pomerania to Livonia. The mis- 
understandings between him and the Order had 
their threefold origin in the Order’s anti-Polish 
policies, in Albrecht’s own relations—as vassal—with 
the Polish king, and in Albrecht’s support of his 
brother, Archbishop Wilhelm of Riga, who opposed 
the Order’s internal policies. 


™ Burwitz is right; in the following year, the 
Order took the margrave prisoner and forced him 
to abdicate. Only through Polish intervention was he 
later reinstated. 


more guests than one can look after, as we 
can see and learn from histories what has 
happened in Greece and elsewhere and, toa 
certain extent also, in Prussia as in Marien- 
burg, where a singular change has taken 
place. Moreover, I do not perceive that 
these lands have such relations with any 
neighbor that, in a case of this kind, he 
would help to turn out the foreign guests. 


It is undeniable that the peasant is poor 
and has no provisions whatsoever. Of towns 
there are but few, and the export of corn is 
at all times free and permitted. Even if there 
were something left over in the towns, owing 
to manifold qualms they would not, under 
any condition, send it out. Now if every 
prince and commander were to take along 
provisions, forage, and other necessities for 
himself, his horses, and his servants, then it 
would not be possible for him to spare 
enough from his own so that he could feed 
and provide an army which, in cavalry and 
infantry, might have the strength of several 
thousand. And as to the peasant, because 
of his poverty, nothing can be expected 
from him. If, despite this, one were to set 
about storing provisions for one, two, or 
three years, then one could forestall such a 
calamity but only through good planning. 

In addition, it has to be recognized that 
while any person may start a war, to finish 
it is only in the hands of him who wins; and 
fortune is fickle, for no sensible man can 
depend on his being the winner. Now if mis- 
fortune were perhaps to befall this country 
so that several thousand were defeated and 
routed, from what parts could they expect 
to get reserves in a hurry, since there are no 
fortresses on which to depend for any length 
of time and the towns would hardly shelter 
the military mob?"s 

Once one thinks over and measures what 
has been told so far, one easily understands 


13 Contrary to Burwitz’ expectation, the knights 
later defended themselves valiantly, though un- 
successfully, in the only great battle, that of Ermes 
in 1560.- But, correctly, Burwitz prophesied the 
impossibility of holding the fortresses and the un- 
reliability of the mercenaries, who surrendered, 
among other castles, as strong a place as Vellin. 
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Livonian conditions; and [fol. 126] its ene- 
mies may therefrom justly take heart and 
courage. To forestall such calamity, how- 
ever, and to gain all kinds of security, no 
neighbor is in a better position as regards 
the Livonian country than the kingdoms of 
Sweden and the duchy of Finland. They [the 
Livonians] also know that the subjects of 
Y.R.M. are a dauntless and militant people, 
who possess in Finland a frontier created 
strong by God and nature, where no one can 
easily be pursued, and that by mutual coun- 
sel, knowledge, will, and agreement the 
Muscovite in particular could easily be 
frightened a little at these places. Therefore, 
nothing could be more useful, suitable, safe, 
and comforting for Livonia than to enter 
into a pact with Y.R.M. and kingdoms. 
However, without my simple, trifling advice 
in this matter, Y.R.M., with his superior 
and excellent understanding, will stead- 
fastly be mindful that equality reign and 
that, in all future concerns, the interests of 
Y.R.M. and kingdoms be assured and 
guaranteed in their turn..... = 


Many years ago the bishopric of Dorpat, 
which is located on the Russian border, 
made a friendly agreement regarding a piece 
of land belonging to the Russians and known 
as the “Honey Meadow,” near a castle 
called Neuhaus, in exchange for which the 
See of Dorpat promised to pay to the Grand 
Duke [of Muscovy] a small annual tribute, 


6 After thus describing the general situation in 
Livonia, Burwitz mentions a diet of the estates 
which the master will hold in order to draft pro- 
posals regarding an alliance with Gustavus. He 
hopes that the king will be agreeable to such a deal, 
provided that it be based on full amity, particularly 
because otherwise the general situation in Livonia 
may benefit the tsar. He considers the moment pro- 
pitious since, in view of “other envious neighbors,” 
the necessary concessions can now be had from 
Livonia. After this, Burwitz gives a most compre- 
hensive and clear description of that small incident 
which most angered Livonia’s important and power- 
ful neighbor, Tsar Ivan the Terrible, and which, 
three years later, was to give him the pretext for a 
war which was to rage for twenty-five years and 
which changed not only the whole structure of 
Livonia but also the entire balance of power in 
Europe. 
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which, in fact, was handed over for several 
years. But, in view of the very small 
amount, the old grand duke did not pay 
much attention to it nor did he strive very 
hard to collect it. Nevertheless, whenever a 
truce was made, each and every time the 
grand duke, exacting special recognition of 
his sovereign prerogatives in the land of 
Livonia, reserved the right, in writing, to 
get the tribute from the bishopric of Dorpat, 
in genere as of old. Never did he demand it, 
however, and it is said that more than 
eighty years have gone by without the 
tribute being rendered. 

Now, when four years ago the peace be- 
tween the grand duke and this country 
ended, and the Livonians sent their ambas- 
sadors to the grand duke to renew the truce, 
these ambassadors talked over a new peace 
of fifteen years, in which the Dorpat tribute 
was retained as of old, and yet everything 
was done with the understanding that the 
new agreement be ratified by the estates of 
Livonia; and if the peace in this form was 
not to the liking of one side, it could, in 
turn, be sent back to the other partner. 

Now, the estates of Livonia had hoped 
that the grand duke would hold to every- 
thing according to old custom, and in the 
presence of the grand duke’s ambassadors 
they took a personal and corporate oath to 
observe this afore-mentioned fifteen years’ 
peace. After this was done and after, with- 
out any further declaration, the arrange- 
ment regarding the tribute was put into 
effect, the grand duke did not want to 
listen to anything about the beginnings and 
the smallness of the tribute for the Honey 
Meadow. Knowing also that the inhabitants 
of the bishopric of Dorpat [fol. 128] had no 
written word or proof from the grand duke 
who had preceded him, except what, 
through hearsay, they remembered from 
their forefathers, the grand duke strongly 
and without ado pressed for the fulfilment 
of the old peace, now renewed and sworn to, 
asking for strict observance of what was 
stipulated regarding the tribute, and fixed 
according to his pleasure the tribute so that 
every living human head was liable and 
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indebted to give the grand duke each and 
every year one mark of Riga currency; and 
the grand duke demanded this not alone for 
the time of his government but especially 
also for the period when it was forgotten, 
extending, as mentioned, over eighty years. 
This was demanded with the earnest threat 
that, if the tribute was not sent to him, 
then, at the proper moment, he, the grand 
duke, would personally come for it. 

That this is in the highest degree onerous 
for these lands and that they will grant it 
but grudgingly has been the principal reason 
why they sent the last Livonian embassy to 
Moscow. I now learn from those who were 
employed on this legation that the grand 
duke has refused to be bartered down, 
has definitely insisted on his design, and has 
categorically and personally announced this 
as the gist of his opinion: Although his 
father was an old gentleman, who did not 
give heed to such tribute, he himself never- 
theless had neither forgiven nor abandoned 
it; and the reason why he did not ask for it 
up to now lay in the fact that for a time he 
was young, and in his minority, and could 
not watch it; but now that he had come of 
age and into his majority and had such 
judgment as would make him discern good 
and bad, he must acknowledge his duty to 
improve and enforce what his forefathers 
had omitted or neglected. Nor should the 
Livonian estates esteem themselves too high 
or too good to acknowledge a yearly tribute 
for the bishopric of Dorpat, inasmuch as the 
grand duke himself had to pay tribute and 
dues to several of his neighbors and par- 
ticularly to the Tartar emperor at Winwary 
[sic] and several others more of his neighbors 
in his surroundings and indeed did not mind 
doing it. Furthermore, the Livonians should 
take as an example that for several years in 
succession the grand duke had had differ- 
ences with the two Tartar emperors in 
Astrakhan and Kazan, and in all friendship 
he had sent his ambassadors to them in 
order to bargain for a peace; but when they 
proved too proud for him and refused the 
offered peace, he was forced to seek help 
from God and from his men, and he over- 
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powered these two emperors, his enemies, 
and he reduced them to obedience, whereby 
he extended his empire by more than four 
hundred miles.'? He also knew perfectly well 
what a tiny land Livonia is. Even if he had 
abstained [fol. 129] from spilling Christian 
blood, and still did, as indeed he was not 
thirsty for other people’s blood, nevertheless 
he .. . . still would go and get the tribute of 
Dorpat (of which he was as sure as if he had 
it already in his hands) and particularly he 
would subdue more people still. And if they 
could not see or understand his might, then 
they should just open their eyes to the fact 
that their powerful neighbors, the kingdoms 
of Poland and Sweden, had to send envoys 
to him in all mutually pending matters. 
And what was Livonia to be rated, com- 
pared to these powers? Already Sir Jost von 
der Recke, bishop of Dorpat, had escaped 
and fled Livonia for fear of the grand duke 
when he had wanted the tribute, leaving 
with the warning that the Livonians should 
show themselves accommodating; for the 
longer they should withhold from him his 
due, the more it would vex him. Neverthe- 
less, provided the master were to beg for his 
castellan, the bishop of Dorpat, then, out of 
specia] friendship and to please the master, 
the grand duke would give way a little with 
regard to the length of time, and this the 
master, whom alone he acknowledged as his 
neighbor, could make his castellan under- 


The Livonian ambassadors were forced to 
return with this burdensome decision, so 
that now the Livonians have no slight mis- 
understanding and encumbrance with the 
grand duke. For, to pay, as proposed by the 
grand duke, this long-forgotten tribute and 
to go on paying it again and again from year 
to year—that would be impossible for the 
bishopric, and for all of Dorpat’s ready 


17 Kazan was conquered in 1552, after long and 
fruitless negotiations conducted by the tsar’s chief 
adviser, Alexis Adashev. Astrakhan suffered Kazan’s 
fate in 1554. As Burwitz’ report further down indi- 
cates (fol. 130), definite news of this event was just 
coming in. 
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money the sum could not be collected.*® 
Moreover, should the bishopric of Dorpat, 
which is a principality of the Roman Em- 
pire, promise an eternal tribute, then one 
might also fear that the grand duke, with 
his overbearing manner, would grasp more 
and more. Furthermore, to pay this tribute 
would be [unworthy of] the noble Order, 
which had received its regalia and whose 
princes were incorporated and accepted in 
order that, with the sword, they might pro- 
tect and defend the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire in this region, particularly against 
those who were not within the Roman 
church. But it also looks almost like force 
and pressure from the side of the grand 
duke, for he is not unaware of the structure 
of the Livonian estates. Wherefore they 
held a diet here in the little town of 
Wolmar on January 20 last, and, as far as 
I could learn, they have promised the 
present bishop of Dorpat that they would 
[fol. 130] protect, defend, and help him 
against the insufferable innovations of the 
grand duke..... 19 


It is also well known to them [the 
Livonians] that, because the grand duke has 
taken away several lands of Smolensk, strife 
reigns between the grand duke and the 
Poles, while, on the other hand, an under- 
standing has been reached between the 
Livonians and these very Poles in the mat- 
ter of their quarrel over the Lithuanian 
border. How matters stand between the 


18 When, in 1558, the tsar’s armies conquered 
Dorpat, they found, as Balthasar Russow asserts, 
more than eighty thousand thaler in the house of one 
nobleman, a Baron Tiesenhausen, enough to cover 
the whole tribute (Russow, p. 55). This assertion 
is, however, vigorously denied in another source 
(“Begangene irrthuembe und Fehler dess lief- 
lindischen Chronickenschreibers Balthasaris Rus- 
souwens,” Archiv fiir die Geschichte Liv- Est- und 
Curlands, ed. F. G. von BunGE et al. [Reval-Dorpat, 
1844-61], VIII, Part II, 305). 


19 Having exposed the chief cause of strife be- 
tween Livonia and Russia, Burwitz briefly points 
out the discord reigning between Poland and Russia 
and the difficulties which the grand duke seemed to 
experience in his own lands, hoping thus to con- 
vince Gustavus of the probable success that would 
result from a Swedish intervention in Livonia. 
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grand duke and Poland, Y.R.M. will no 
doubt be thoroughly apprized of in the 
meantime. A few days ago a stately Polish 
delegation arrived here in order to visit the 
master. As soon as I find out, I shall let 
Y.R.M. know what their errand is. Further- 
more, there are strong rumors here that a 
short while ago the king of Poland refused 
to listen to the envoys of the Muscovite and 
also did not want to accept the presents sent 
to him, which consisted of several exquisite 
sables. 

It is also true that the grand duke has 
achieved triumph and victory over the two 
Tartar emperors of afore-mentioned Kazan 
and Astrakhan; for I have spoken here to a 
trustworthy man, the Russian interpreter of 
the city of Dorpat, who says that he has 
seen that in three covered carriages and 
with one hundred horses the empress of 
Kazan has been conducted with all her 
maidens to the castle in Moscow. Also, for 
fear of defection or treason, the grand duke 
has had eighty of the richest and best 
merchants of the town of Plescow conducted 
in irons to Moscow and has had Plescow 
occupied in its turn by Muscovites, in the 
same way in which he is said to have acted 
in Kazan and Astrakhan.” And he is said to 
prepare now, together with his magistrates 
and most stately commanders, a curious, 
inhuman reform; thus, he will have enough 
to do within his own country, for he puts no 
trust in his own men.” 

One also expects a stately Muscovite 
delegation to the master around mid-Lent. 
I shall try to find out when it is due and 
what it is seeking and shall not spare any 
endeavor. It is also known all over the world 


2° The practice of shifting peoples and popula- 
tions looks back upon a long and dishonorable 
tradition. For thousands of years conquerors have 
misused their victory. Ivan the Terrible had before 
him the recent example of his grandfather, Ivan III, 
who, in 1491, transplanted thousands from the 
region of Novgorod to Moscow and vice versa, thus 
ruining the far higher civilization of Novgorod, 
besides leading thousands into misery. 


2 It is not quite clear what Burwitz is alluding to, 
unless he had heard indications of the reform which 
was to lead to the establishment of the oprichnina. | 
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that the bishop Jost of Dorpat has quit 
Livonia, leaving the bishopric pawned, 
pledged, and mortgaged; and he has taken 
up his residence in Cologne, where he has a 
prebend. Therefore, having in their turn 
elected bishop the abbot of a cloister named 
Falkenau [fol. 131], who is rich in money, 
the councilors of the See have invested him 
and accepted him as their prince. .... - 

2 Burwitz then answers specific commissions 
and speaks of his private affairs. He defends himself 
against accusations, which had been made against 
him, and enters into rather lengthy explanations of 
his’actions. 
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I did not want to let the chance pass for 
humbly reporting all this now in great 
length to Y.R.M. and would have liked to 
write Y.R.M. earlier, but because of the 
wintertime no message could leave this 
ee And I pray that Y.R.M..... 
will remain, together with the young 
princes, my gracious king and lord, as I shall 
remain..... Riga, the 19th February anno 


Y.R.M.’s 
humble servant 


JoAcHIM BuRWITZ 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The idea of perfection in the Western world. By 
Martin Foss. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 102. $1.50. 


This brilliant and scholarly book studies 
some of the principal confusions which have re- 
sulted from the employment of the term “‘per- 
fect”’ in aesthetics, ethics, and theology. Things 
are perfect if they fully achieve the end for 
which they are made; but since persons are not 
means to an antecedent end, the term is confus- 
ing when applied to them or to intrinsic values. 
The higher activities of man cannot be judged 
by determinate ends but only those in a middle 
range. Thus, there are perfect technicians but 
not perfect geniuses. And to call God “‘perfect”’ 
is to degrade him to the measure of some limited 
purpose. All this is set forth with penetration 
and historical accuracy. But one is surprised to 
find the author indulging, in regard to certain 
other terms, in what seems to be the very sort 
of confusion which he sees so clearly (though 
not wholly without exaggeration) in the one 
case. Having remarked that a god in all respects 
“perfect,” finished, or complete could not be 
“personal,” like the God of the Bible, he yet 
goes on to extol the terms “absolute,” “simple,” 
and “infinite,” as if an absolute, i.e., unrelated, 
person or one in no way limited or complicated 
were any more meaningful than one wholly 
perfect or complete. 

The real difficulty, as Whitehead (not men- 
tioned) and others seem to have shown, is with 
the notion that God can be described by amy sin- 
gle adjective, even a negative one, whereas all 
meaning involves contrast, and only abstractions 
can be merely simple or immutable or infinite. 
The author objects to terms like ‘‘omniscience”’ 
or complete knowledge of the world, because 
then God is measured by a certain determinate 
world. But why not say that God knows as ac- 
tual all that is actual and as possible all that is 
possible and that if something else were actual, 
he would know it as actual? Thus, only on his 
actual side would God be measured by the ac- 
tual world. Now the author admits that it is 
wrong to deny potentiality to God. Once we 
give up the notion of a monistic description of 
deity, or of any concrete being, then both perfect 


and absolute (or infinite) can be applied but al- 
ways in contrast to a “perfectible” or ever 
unfinished, relative, and limited aspect of the 
same individual being. 

These are but bare hints of a revolution of 
thought, occurring in recent decades, which 
renders the classical discussions of value and 
deity more or less obsolete. Of this revolution 
(beginning, say, with Schelling’s Two ages of the 
world) the author sees one aspect with admirable 
clearness. The problem is traced from its begin- 
nings in Greek thought down to recent times. 
Much light is thrown upon historical, as well as 
ethical, aesthetic, and religious, problems. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


The creative centuries: a study in historical de- 
velopment. By HENRY JOHN RANDALL. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1945. Pp. 
410. $7.50. 


“This is a work of reflection not of research,” 
declares the author of this book in the opening 
sentence of his preface, and as such it should be 
judged. Randall centers his reflections around 
five periods in history which he regards as 
especially “creative”: Periclean Athens, the 
early Roman Empire (with early Christianity), 
the ‘Flowering of the middle ages,”’ the Renais- 
sance, and the industrial and intellectual revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
He excuses his omission of a section on the 
period of the French Revolution by remarking 
that, as increasing distance enables us to see 
that event in better perspective, we discover 
that it added little to human civilization. 
Though recognizing the fundamental import- 
ance of economics, Randall is interested pri- 
marily in intellectual history, and he believes 
that the distinguishing features of each of his 
five periods were “first and foremost changes.in 
thought.’”’ His discussions of developments in 
science, law, political theory, and religion are 
perhaps the most interesting. In general he 
shows high enthusiasm for the achievements of 
the periods under discussion, but in the section 
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on early Christianity he stands well to the left of 
center in the debunking school. His fundamen- 
tal problem—what should an educated person 
know about history?—is one that has recently 
been forced to the front in this country by the 
establishment of courses in the history of civil- 
ization in many colleges and_ universities. 
Randall apparently is quite unacquainted with 
the large American literature on this subject, 
but most of it would probably not have helped 
him greatly. His own book, however, may give 
useful hints to persons organizing or teaching 
such courses. The book is written for the general 
reader rather than for the student, and it as- 
sumes a wide acquaintance with general history 
on the reader’s part; but the author’s manner of 
presentation is worth considering, and scattered 
through his book are countless brief remarks and 
reflections on events that are stimulating and 
suggestive. 

J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 


China. Edited by HARLEY FARNSWORTH MAC- 
Narr, professor of Far Eastern history and 
institutions in the University of Chicago. 
(“Unjted Nations series,” ROBERT J. KER- 
NER, general ed. Vol. V.) Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1946. Pp. 573. $6.50. 


The “United Nations series,” of which the 
volume under review is the fifth to make its 
appearance, is dedicated, in the words of the 
general editor, ‘“‘to the task of mutual under- 
standing among the Allies of the Second World 
War and to the achievement of successful co- 
operation in the peace.” The objective of this 
volume on China is somewhat more restricted— 
“to present the most recent scholarly informa- 
tion concerning a people whose culture has de- 
veloped through many thousands of years.” 
Even this more limited goal is quite clearly an 
ambitious order to be compressed within 518 
pages of text. 

The scope of subject matter is exceedingly 
broad and is presented in five parts. The first, 
dealing with background, treats of basic mold- 
ing forces, of dominant ideas, and of new light 
shed on the past by recent excavations. Part II 
surveys in nine chapters China’s historical and 
political development from antiquity to the 
present day, with some attention to interna- 
tional relations and to the current social revo- 
lution. Part III, covering philosophy and 


religion, includes essays on Chinese thought in 
general, folk religion, Confucianism, Neo- 
Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, Christian- 
ity, and trends in contemporary philosophy. 
Part IV is devoted to the arts, literature, and 
education; while Part V is concerned with eco- 
nomics and reconstruction, containing, among 
others, chapters on international trade and on 
that most important of all Chinese problems, 
agriculture. The total of thirty-four chapters is 
presented by thirty-three contributing authors, 
including a number of distinguished Chinese 
scholars. Among these may be mentioned: 
Téng Ssti-yii (chap. vi, ‘‘From the fall of Chou 
to the fall of T’ang”), Hu Shih (chap. xiii, 
“Chinese thought’), Chan Wing-tsit (chap., 
xvi, “‘Neo-Confucianism,” and chap. xx, 
“Trends in contemporary philosophy,” two of 
the ablest chapters of the book), Hsiung Shih-i 
(chap. xxiv, ‘““Drama,”) and A. Kaiming Chiu 
(chap. xxxii, “Agriculture,” an excellent state- 
ment of the historical problem of agriculture in 
China). 

Among the essays by non-Chinese contribu- 
tors a number merit special mention. Derk 
Bodde’s discussion of dominant ideas in China’s 
developing civilization is particularly pertinent 
to any consideration of present-day China. In a 
chapter on ‘“‘Chinese society and the dynasties 
of conquest,” Karl A. Wittfogel throws new 
light on “‘the theory of absorption,” pointing out 
among other things that “complete cultural 
fusion became possible only after the power 
structure of the conquest society collapsed” (p. 
114). This is a major revision of the commonly 
accepted views of Pelliot, Yule, and others. 
John K. Shryock’s discussion of Confucianism 
and its place in early Chinese life is the most 
clarifying brief presentation which has yet ap- 
peared in English. Of equal merit is the analysis 
of Taoism and its manifold aspects, presented 
by Homer H. Dubs. Alice T. Hebart’s portrayal 
of China as a frontier in American literature is 
a useful introductory summary. Francis L. 
Hawks Pott gives an able survey of education in 
the turmoil of modern and contemporary China. 
He forecasts in general a period of increasing 
governmental control of education and a trend 
away from the humanistic toward the utilitari- 
an. David Nelson Rowe’s contribution on 
“China among the nations” highlights the 
dangers ahead should China, following the ex- 
ample of Japan after 1868, seek to build modern 
industry on the foundation of a feudal agrarian 
society. 
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True to the characteristics of most if not all 
symposia, China presents qualities of uneven- 
ness in depth of content, in presentation, in 
style, and readability. Nevertheless, the editor 
is to be complimented on having assembled a 
group of essays whose general contribution is 
considerable. They provide a valuable addition 
to the teaching tools in our college and univer- 
sity courses on China. 

PAvuL H. CLyDE 
Duke University 


Japan: past and present. By Epwin O. 
REISCHAUER. With a foreword by Sir 
GEORGE Sansom. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1946. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


Here is our best short history of Japan in 
English. Reared in Japan, Dr. Reischauer has 
pursued through years of specialized study and 
teaching the acquaintance begun in his boy- 
hood. He has given us in condensed and read- 
able form a summary of his historical work. He 
also uses this history to interpret the Japanese, 
both their culture and the people themselves. 
Only those who have made their way through 
the mazes of more detailed histories and mono- 
graphs can fully appreciate the excellence of his 
achievement. Yet even to the uninitiated the 
book will appeal as significant. Unnecessary 
proper names are avoided and unessential de- 
tails shunned. The main trends and the out- 
standing events and movements are set forth in 
engaging perspective. Approximately half the 
book is devoted to the long centuries before the 
coming of Perry. The story is carried through 
the changes wrought by the impact of the Occi- 
dent down to the American occupation. All 
aspects of the nation’s life are covered, not only 
political but also intellectual, social, religious, 
aesthetic, and economic. Reischauer is as nearly 
objective as is possible for an author from a na- 
tion which has so recently been at war with the 
land of which he writes. He points out the fash- 
ion in which the Japanese became embroiled in 
the adventure of empire and discusses the 
phases of their character which they so unhap- 
pily displayed during the recent hostilities. He 
is also at pains to point out some of their com- 
pensating features. Moreover, he is emphatic in 
stating that the Japanese are not, as is so often 
declared, mere copyists of other cultures but 
that they have developed a distinctive civiliza- 
tion of their own. 

No book is perfect, not even so excellent a 


one as this. In the description of the causes for 
the closing of Japan in the seventeenth century 
not enough is made of the desire to keep out 
Christian missionaries. In a book intended pri- 
marily for American readers more attention 
might well have been given to relations with the 
United States. Proportion is, however, largely a 
matter of judgment, and a reviewer may here be 
quite as much at fault as an author. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


The Scot in history. By WALLACE NOTESTEN, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xviit+371. $4.00. 


Readers attracted to Professor Notestein’s 
book by its title are likely to be disappointed. 
He deals chiefly with the Scots who remained 
in Scotland and pays little heed to the many 
who made history in other lands. He dwells on 
the habits, manners, and traits of the people of 
North Britain through the centuries, relying 
upon information gleaned from ballad-makers, 
versifiers, and writers of memoirs. Kept from 
his usual haunts and activities by the war, he 
resorted to these sources and buttressed them 
by what he found in the standard histories. He 
has read widely and with sympathetic under- 
standing, but the fruits of his reading as incor- 
porated in this book illustrate again how hard it 
is to breathe life into a historical narrative with- 
out an institutional skeleton. Perhaps his most 
successful chapters are those describing the 
organization of the church. Many will think 
that he relied too much upon the ballads, which 
he manifestly read with enjoyment. 

The least successful part of the book is that 
dealing with the Union and the subsequent 
period. Admitting that the Union “‘was in some 
ways the most important single event in the 
long annals of Scotland,” the author pleads 
that his book “is not the place to deal with the 
confused and complex details that led up to 
it.” There may be validity in this plea, but a 
more careful study of the Union might have 
suggested a fruitful theme for later chapters, 
which, as they are presented, lack a unifying 
thread. After 1707 the Scots redoubled their 
efforts to preserve their separate nationality, 
while learning at the same time how to share in 
loyalty to Great Britain, the political unit which 
was absorbing the Scottish state. Many Scots 
thereby found wider outlets for their energies 
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and larger opportunities for achievement with- 
out ceasing to cherish memories of former inde- 
pendence and to cultivate the history of earlier 
struggles. Indeed, Notestein comments upon 
the intensified emphasis upon these studies in 
Scotland in the generations after the Union. 
The fact illustrated by this experience that, 
under favorable circumstances, it is possible to 
preserve many of the values of a national tradi- 
tion and feeling without either political inde- 
pendence or the machinery of a separate state 
deserves sympathetic study and comment such 
as Notestein in the better chapters of his book 
demonstrates his ability to afford. It is unlikely 
that native Scot historians will be able to see 
the facts in an appropriate perspective, and 
probably not many others will devote their time 
to the subject. 

These critical comments are meant to indi- 
cate the nature and limitations of Notestein’s 
book and not to deter readers to whom this well- 
written volume is addressed, who will learn 
from it many things of interest not easily 
accessible elsewhere concerning the Scots. 


W. T. LAPRADE 
Duke University 


The German people: their history and civilisation 
from the Holy Roman Empire to the Third 
Reich. By VEIT VALENTIN. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1936. Pp. 740. $6.00. 


This comprehensive volume by an inter- 
nationally known German historian is an au- 
thoritative and objective history of the German 
people from the beginnings of the Carolingian 
Empire to the tragic days of the Third Reich. 
It is written with a definite liberal viewpoint in 
a frank attempt to present to readers of English 
the complexities of German political, economic, 
social, and cultural development, to the end 
that a tenable way of life may be established for 
a nation now a defendant not only before a 
victorious coalition but before history itself. 

More than half of the seven hundred and 
thirty pages of this work are concerned with the 
Germans from the end of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German Nation to the advent of the 
greater German Reich of the Nazis, the mili- 
tarists, and their supporters. The author, with 
masterful skill, has interwoven the brilliant 
threads of literature, art, and music into his nar- 
tative of political, economic, and cultural cycles. 
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Valentin’s original German manuscript has 
been well translated into English by Olga Marx. 
The excellent editorial work was done by 
Dorothy Teall. The translator and editor 
have apparently a “zest for effecting combina- 
tions” which may at times cause the reader to 
lose both “contact with reality and flexibility of 
combinations.” Jameson’s “famous Putsch, 
1896” should be translated “Raid,” and ‘‘peo- 
ple’s representative” as “‘commissar.” 

Since this work is obviously intended to pre- 
sent the enigma of Deutschtum and the char- 
acter of the German people to English-speaking 
students seeking to understand, evaluate, and 
resolve the German problem, it should be 
pointed out that the author in the first half of 
his narrative departs from such standard inter- 
pretations of the German past as those, for ex- 
ample, of James Bryce and George Burton 
Adams. The narrative moves forward with 
rocket speed over the Ottonian, Salian, 
Franconian, and Hohenstauffen periods, dis- 
carding much of the dull and ponderous ballast 
of the medievalists, yet glossing over great con- 
flicts of policy, the results of which were dis- 
cernible throughout the millennium which de- 
termined the character of a generation which 
rolled the iron dice in 1914 and again in 1939, 
only to lose as no other great Western people 
has lost since the fall of Saxon England and of 
Visigothic Spain. Yet in this tortuous narrative 
of the cycles of state power from Carolingians to 
Habsburgs, the reader is made aware that the 
liberal and humanitarian views of the world 
formed the bases of the German intellectual 
heritage as well as the summation of centuries of 
cultural achievements. 

Valentin has carefully analyzed the coloniza- 
tion toward the east as primarily an economic 
expansion, and the disintegration of the Ger- 
man western border as a definite result of 
French political and ethnic aggression, abetted 
by the Germans themselves. He has traced the 
Habsburg and Hohenzollern rivalry from 1438 
to the expulsion of Austria from Germany in 
1866. His portrait of Frederick William, the real 
founder of Prussian militarism, Prussian civil 
administration, and a subservient Prussian 
Junkerism, reveals the unique origin of a greedy, 
saber-rattling police and military state. In ex- 
plaining how the manorial lords survived in 
Prussia, he emphasizes the too often forgotten 
facts that manorial jurisdiction endured in 
Prussia until 1848 and unlimited manorial 
police power until 1872. 
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The author’s greatest achievements are in 
the presentation of the leaders of the Germans 
from the age of Enlightenment to the present. 
In fact, he traces the history of a great and cul- 
tured people, who were told to leave govern- 
ment to experts, and who from the days of the 
American and French revolutions did just that. 
Why? Not because of the impact of the prin- 
ciples of 1789, the intolerability of ‘the dispro- 
portion of state power and its territorial ex- 
tent,” or the lack of unification in the very age 
of the imperialistic struggle for places in the 
sun, or “the fatal and inveterate parallelism be- 
tween the Germanic and the German.” While 
the author throws overboard a lot of sublime 
mysticism and nonsense about nineteenth-cen- 
tury Germans, he does not clearly explain the 
fateful struggle a century ago between idealism 
and materialism or why self-government—rep- 
resentative government—failed. For these de- 
tailed answers the reader must still consult the 
author’s really great history of the German 
revolution of 1848. His account, however, of the 
Prussian military reform conflict is a perfect de- 
scription of Bismarck’s entrance into the Prus- 
sian and European political arenas. It is not 
until the analysis of the Nazi movement that 
the author presents its precursors, such as 
Nietzsche, who supplied this retrogressive, neo- 
barbaric, and brutal mass movement with 
weapons to beat down almost the whole intel- 
lectual heritage of a leading European people. 

The author asserts that “‘there never was and 
never could be German hegemony in Europe” 
(p. 529). For good measure, he states that the 
causes of Germany’s first defeat were: eco- 
nomics, techniques, foreign policy, and strategy. 
The first statement is contrary to the weight of 
Anglo-Saxon and Russian authority, and the 
second is not in the deeper sense an explanation 
of the loss of the first World War. The attack on 
Verdun was, incidentally, not in 1915 but in 
1916 (p. 564). 

Hitler is in the stream of German political 
life, states Valentin, who then compares him 
with former leaders, to the complete annihila- 
tion of the Hitler legend. Hitler is the great 
German demagogue, the tool of National So- 
cialism, the destroyer of the heritage of an ever 
striving nation, and the scourge of “‘a great and 
beautiful and famous land.” The four elements 
in National Socialism are, according to the au- 
thor: anti-liberalism, anti-Semitism, anti-Chris- 
tianism, and anti-Marxism. But there were also 
the positive doctrines: greater Germany 
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(Deutschtum), master race (Herrenvolk), power 
of leadership (Fiihrergewalt), and, finally, com- 
munity (Volksgemeinschaft) which alone explain 
why the German youth regarded this movement 
as not merely a political and economic doctrine 
but the one true religion. 

“To see now,” Valentin concludes, “‘a whole 
nation put in the position of a defendant at the 
bar is a new thing in history, and it is a deeply 
moving thing to the hearts of those who per- 
ceive a meaning in history” (p. 685). 


RALPH HASWELL Lutz 
Stanford University 


The spirit of Catalonia. By J. Trueta. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
198. $2.50. 


For the apostles of nationalism this volume 
presents incontrovertible evidence of the super- 
ficiality of the unity of Spain. It also poses a 
corollary problem for contemporary historians 
and statesmen: to study intensively the roots of 
nationalism and their necessary disintegration 
in the atomic age. The truth of the matter, as 
reflected in Trueta’s excellent little handbook, 
is that the individuality of Catalan and Basque 
regionalism has survived Castilian centralism 
and clerical persecution and now represents the 
decentralization of the Iberian Peninsula, long 
since begun with the independence of Portugal. 
The frail unity of dynasticism has been unable 
in Spain to achieve the fusion of regionalism 
into a popular national feeling. This, in a sense, 
explains the decline of Spain. It also poses the 
problem of the recognition of particularism in 
the atomic age. The attempt to integrate re- 
gional pride and tradition into outworn nation- 
al concepts holds little hope for international 
amity. Only through the recognition of regional 
interests and their integration as autonomous 
units in a larger world state can effective inter- 
national co-operation be achieved. 

In The spirit of Catalonia, Trueta makes ex- 
travagant claims for the importance of Cata- 
lonia in the later middle ages. His aim has been 
to reveal the robust individualism of the Cata- 
lan and his democratic spirit in an agricultural 
age as expressed in the advanced thought of 
Catalan literature. He has outlined the lives and 
thought of such individuals as Ramén de Penya- 
fort, Ramén Lull, Arnau de Vilanova, Francesc 
Eixemens, Vicenc Ferrer, Ramén de Sibiude, 
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Jaume March, Auzias March, Joan Lluis Vives, 
and Miquel Servet in an adequate historical set- 
ting. Many of these men have long been recog- 
nized for their contributions to the modern 
world, but usually they have been superficially 
judged as Spaniards rather than as Catalans. 
Now, with the revival of Catalan particularism, 
their importance as Catalans must be recog- 
nized because their contributions were made in 
spite of, rather than because of, Castilian in- 
fluence. 

Catalonia, for Trueta, consists not only of the 
contemporary area recognized as inhabited by 
the Catalans but of Provencal, Aragon, and 
Valencia as well. The affinity of Provencal with 
Catalan as border languages cannot well be dis- 
puted, but their divergence as a result of more 
recent influences must be taken into account. 
Likewise the expansion and power of medieval 
Aragon were undoubtedly based on the commer- 
cial supremacy of Barcelona and Catalonia, but 
it does not necessarily follow that Aragon and 
Valencia did not also contribute greatly to the 
power of Levantine Spain in the western Medi- 
terranean. Trueta praises the diplomatic-com- 
mercial dominance of the Catalans as expressed 
in their pioneer establishment of the Consulat de 
Mar, but he fails to indicate the influence that 
might have been derived from contact with the 
Venetian empire in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Likewise, the Catalan cortes was representative 
of the primitive democracy appearing through- 
out the northern part of Spain in the later mid- 
dle ages. The extension of the fueros and the 
representation of the procuradores appeared 
nearly simultaneously in Aragon, Castile, and 
Catalonia. The Catalans were not the only 
pioneers in that development prior to the ap- 
pearance of the English parliament. 


Trueta has placed his emphasis on the medi- 
eval spirit of Catalonia at a time when it had its 
real opportunity for regional expression in a 
literature of its own. It is to be regretted that 
he has not traced the later evolution of Catalan 
regionalism in modern times in greater detail. 
The effects of the persecution of the Catalan 
language in the period in which Castilian has 
been dominant would be fruitful, particularly 
during the dictatorships of Miguel Primo de 
Rivera and of Franco. The influence of the 
Federals of Pi y Margall and the tenacity which 
wrecked the first Spanish republic offer ample 
opportunity for more detailed study. The ex- 
pression of the individualism of the Catalans in 
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the struggle between rival employer and em- 
ployee syndicates as Catalonia became indus- 
trialized also offers material for further consid- 
eration. Finally, the revival of the Catalan 
spirit in its modern expression before and during 
the extension of autonomy under the second 
Spanish republic can be further explored. 

Such suggestions as these, however, do not 
constitute an indictment of the restricted view 
of the spirit of Catalonia which Trueta has un- 
dertaken to express. While it was medieval in 
Origin it was modern in character, and it is re- 
grettable that such pioneer thought was sub- 
merged before the greater power of Castilian 
and clerical intolerance. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that the revived spirit of Catalonia in the 
atomic age will not be identical with the medi- 
eval one. Too many vicissitudes, too many his- 
toric and economic factors, too much persecu- 
tion and intolerance, have had profound influ- 
ence in transforming, embittering, dividing, and 
intensifying that spirit which made Catalonia 
important in the Mediterranean world. 


RHEA MarsH SMITH 
Rollins College 


The Spanish empire in America. By CLARENCE 
H. Harinc, Robert Woods Bliss professor of 
Latin-American history and economics, 
Harvard University. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. viii+-388. $5.00. 


This is a series of seventeen essays written 
with dignity and caution and emphasizing in- 
stitutional history. They are sound and conven- 
tional rather than brilliant, although they dis- 
close not a few flashes of insight. The volume 
will be useful as a work of reference and per- 
haps even as a text in advanced courses on the 
colonial period. 

A few topics are either neglected altogether 
or given inadequate treatment. For example, 
neither the expansion of the frontier and the 
founding of new towns (after 1574) nor the 
household industries and the shops of craftsmen 
is given adequate attention. The first omission 
excludes most of the important and unique 
story of the missions; the second distorts the 
picture of progress in manufacturing. 

The bibliography contains some works un- 
familiar even to the expert but omits others 
which, in the opinion of the reviewer, should 
have been included. The writings of Mecham, 
Diffie, Zimmerman, Fernando Ortiz, and Chap- 
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man, for instance, are not mentioned; two of the 
most important works of Bernard Moses are not 
listed; and only a brief article by Bolton is in- 
cluded. References on the frontier missions are 
confined to this Bolton essay and two others; 
neither the volume by Braden on the conversion 
of the Indians of Mexico nor the work by 
Rippy and Nelson on the frontier missions of 
South America nor the numerous books and 
monographs on the Mexican frontier missions 
appears in the bibliographical section devoted 
to the Roman Catholic church. 

The student in search of new information 
and new interpretations will probably be disap- 
pointed in Haring’s volume. Except for some 
data on taxes and local officials, it deals with 
familiar facts. But perhaps the information al- 
ready in hand includes the major part of the 
significant information on the Spanish colonial 
period, and perhaps the interpretations already 
available and utilized for years in some of our 
major universities are the correct interpreta- 
tions. At any rate, these are the inferences that 
seem to be justified from a careful perusal of 
these essays. Apparently, scholars in the His- 
panic-American field whose main interest is in 
the neglected national period may continue with 
confidence and comfort to follow, in general, the 
old lines in classes dealing with the Spanish 
colonies. Haring seems to feel that they are 
sound, and he is an authority not lightly to be 
dismissed. 

J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Les francais en Amérique pendant la premiére 
moitié du X VI° siécle: textes des voyages. With 
an introduction by Cu.-A. JuLrEeN. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 
223. Fr. 180. 


While France suffered the misfortune of de- 
feat in the late war, its cultural leadership in 
Europe continues unchallenged. To cite a single 
example, one of the largest-scale historical pub- 
lishing ventures of all time, a fifty-volume series, 
“Colonies et empires: collection internationale 
de documentation coloniale,’”’ has recently been 
launched in Paris and holds promise of being the 
most notable as well as the most comprehensive 
body of works in the field of overseas expansion. 
The editor-in-chief is Ch.-André Julien of the 
Ecole de la France d’Outre-mer faculty and 
secretary-general of the Revue historique board. 
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The list of contributors includes all outstanding 
French experts in colonial history, and the 
project enjoys the patronage of the ministry of 
foreign affairs. 

The first group, “Etudes coloniales,” was 
launched last year with a volume, Les techniciens 
de la colonisation (XIX*-X X° siécles), which 
consists of fifteen biographical sketches illus- 
trating both contrasting and characteristic colo- 
nial techniques. The present volume, the first of 
fifteen, inaugurates the second series, “Les 
classiques de la colonisation.” An introduction 
by Julien spikes a persistent legend that the 
New World was discovered by the Dieppe sea- 
farer, Jean Cousin, and discusses French colo- 
nial achievements in America in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. The bulk of the book is 
given over to well-annotated versions of the orig- 
inal narratives covering Paulmier de Gonne- 
ville’s voyage to Brazil (1503-5), Verrazano’s 
transatlantic venture (1524), Cartier’s three 
trips to Canada (1534, 1535-36, and 1541) and 
Roberval’s explorations in the same area (1542- 
43). Of these, all but two appear in the original 
French; the second and the last have been deft- 
ly translated from Italian and English, respec- 
tively. 

Six volumes each of the third and fourth 
series, ‘‘Histoire de |’expansion et de la colonisa- 
tion francaises” and “‘Géographie des colonies et 
de l’union francaises,” have already been sched- 
uled for early publication, and more are to fol- 
low. While in customary uncut, paper-covered 
format, it is noteworthy that good book paper 
has been used and that—startling innovation 
indeed for French titles—good indexes are in- 
cluded. 

LOWELL RAGATZ 


George Washington University 


Les constructeurs de la France d’outre-mer. By 
R. DELAVIGNETTE, governor of the colonies, 
honorary director of the Ecole Nationale de 
la France d’Outre-mer, and Cu.-ANDRE 
Jutren, professor of the Ecole Nationale de 
la France d’Outre-mer, secretary-general of 
the Revue historique. (‘Les grandes profes- 
sions francaises, collection d’anthologies,” 
edited by Cu. BrarBant.) Paris: Editions 
Corréa, 1946. Pp. 525. Fr. 186. 


Two professors in the National School of 
Overseas France, wishing to show that colonial 
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administration is a profession in the best sense 
of the word, have here presented for considera- 
tion twelve illustrious figures among colonial 
administrators. They are Champlain, Richelieu, 
Colbert, Dupleix, Bugeaud, Faidherbe, Ferry, 
Brazza, Pavie, Gallieni, Van Vollenhoven, and 
Lyautey. The authors have deliberately es- 
chewed colonial figures who thought only in 
terms of exploitation for the advantage of their 
own country, in order to select ‘‘constructors”— 
men who thought in terms of building the em- 
pire for the mutual advantage of both the colo- 
nizing and the colonized. 

It would be easy to quarrel with the authors’ 
selection. One suspects, for instance, that Pavie 
and Van Vollenhoven were chosen, at least in 
part, because of their connection with the Ecole 
Coloniale. Yet they probably deserve a place in 
any hall of fame of French colonial builders, no 
matter how select. In any case, the chapters de- 
voted to them contain the newest material in 
the book and help to round out the story. 

One wonders, also, why some names were 
omitted—such as that of Frontenac. Perhaps it 
was because their efforts led to no permanent 
additions to the French Empire. If success was 
the criterion, the only clearly obvious omission 
from the list is that of the heroic Félix Eboué. 
The authors state that ‘‘France no longer owns 
an empire, it is an empire” (p. 22). If that is 
true, it is largely because Eboué led the French 
colonies to the rescue of France in 1940-45. 
Second only to De Gaulle, he was the liberator 
of France and founder of that French Union 
which the authors devoutly favor. The whole 
book is dedicated to him as the “first Negro 
governor general and first Resistant of Overseas 
France.” Why, then, is no appreciable space in 
the book given to him? From Champlain to 
Eboué is a greater distance (and a nobler 
theme) than from Champlain to Lyautey. 

The method of presenting the twelve con- 
structeurs is intriguing. After M. Delavignette’s 
long introduction (pp. 11-48) presenting the 
general features of French colonial develop- 
ment, each of the twelve builders is taken up in 
turn, as would be expected. What is unusual is 
that each biographical sketch is deliberately 
made brief in order to leave room for an 
anthology of documents relating to the subject’s 
work—selections from letters, memoirs, con- 
temporary biographies, government reports, 
speeches, military dispatches, etc. Despite a 
certain amount of patriotic rhetoric, the authors 
have done a scholarly piece of work. Although 


the requirements and standing of the “‘profes- 
sion” of empire-builder do not clearly emerge 
from these pages, the authors do make clear 
that some interesting persons have followed 
that calling and that in the French army at 
least it has been a conscious tradition since 
Bugeaud. 

A book of this kind is obviously intended for 
serious readers and not for a wide public. It is 
therefore all the more regrettable that its value 
as a reference volume is considerably reduced 
by the lack of an index. There are, however, 
good bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 


Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


As they liked it: an essay on Shakespeare and 
morality. By ALFRED HARBAGE. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 238. $2.75. 


Why was Shakespeare so vastly popular? 
Because he gave his audiences morality as they 
liked it: morality without moralizing, stimula- 
tion without disturbance of the moral sense. His 
audiences were neither preached at nor asked to 
scrutinize unexamined beliefs. They were of- 
fered ‘pleasurable excitement” through the 
spectacle of complex or contradictory characters 
struggling with familiar moral dilemmas; then 
they were given ‘“‘pleasurable reassurance”’ that 
in spite of all apparent enigmas and perplexi- 
ties, there is a scheme of moral justice in the 
world and all is really well with the race of men. 
Sin is sin in Shakespeare, not social maladjust- 
ment. Virtue is virtue, even though the virtuous 
suffer; and vice is always wrong, even if its pun- 
ishment in this world falls short of perfect jus- 
tice. So runs the thesis of this instructive and 
entertaining essay on the secret of Shakespeare’s 
popular appeal. 

Professor Harbage develops his theme with 
wit, common sense, and a thorough knowledge 
of Shakespearean criticism which he carries 
lightly. At one point he ostentatiously lays aside 
his keen sense of humor and estimates that the 
proportion of “‘good”’ characters to “bad” in the 
plays is five hundred and thirty-six to two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine, or about seven to three. 
At another he allies himself solidly with Shake- 
speare’s conception of the artist’s calling against 
those in our own day who feel compelled to 
shock, disturb, and reform as they write. At still 
another he makes some telling thrusts at the 
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school of “historical” criticism represented by 
Elmer E. Stoll and Lily B. Campbell and its 
attempt to fit the plays into a “frame of refer- 
ence” constructed of Renaissance science, phi- 
losophy, and superstition. For the layman in 
Shakespearean criticism (like the present 
writer) there are no dull pages in the volume 
and few that are unconvincing. 

To some historians the book’s method will be 
the primary interest. Harbage insists on con- 
sidering Shakespeare’s characters as not only 
alive then but now as well. If he were a trade- 
school historian, he would agree with Beard that 
history is contemporary thought about the past, 
that history as present experience is prior to 
history as past event. His quarrel with the so- 
called ‘‘historical” or ‘‘objective” school of lit- 
erary criticism is that it is “myopic’’; it charts 
the contemporary atmosphere of the plays, it 
does not re-create their universal human appeal. 
The only “frame of reference’’ really necessary 
for the understanding of Shakespeare is a knowl- 
edge of human nature, he maintains. A few of 
our profession may bristle at the narrow in- 
terpretation of “historical” method implied 
here. More, I believe, may recognize a valid 
criticism of a kind of myopia which is likely to 
afflict historians in general as well as literary 
critics. 

To historians of thought the book will be of 
interest chiefly for the rich illustration it offers 
of that complex pattern of attitudes which we 
call “humanism.” Shakespeare is pithier and 
more earthy than Pico della Mirandola. He is 
concerned more with the present capacities than 
with the infinite possibilities of human na- 
ture. The goal of his highest-placed char- 
acters is still the goal of his humblest spec- 
tators: “the enjoyment of life in the simplest 
and most available ways.” His morality is 
Christian in inspiration (compassion tops 
the list of virtues), but Aristotelian in ap- 
plication (the excess of any virtue is vice). Al- 
though the author does not remark upon it, the 
complete absence of any ‘“‘Protestant” view of 
ethics in Shakespeare—and presumably in his 
delighted audience—is striking. The salvation 
of man does not depend on grace because men 
are generally normal, healthy-minded, and 
sane. The salvation of the world depends on no 
saving remnant for the simple reason that the 
good are in a safe majority. Shakespeare’s is not 
the aristocratic, classical humanism of Italy nor 
the concealed “humanism’’ of Calvinistic works. 
It is the more naive humanism of the ordinary 


person who accepts life as good, thinks people 
more impcrtant than things and, like the char- 
acters in the plays, wants to have children 
“simply because children are a good thing to 
have.” Apparently the Puritans knew what 
they were about when they closed the theaters 
which had delighted audiences with this sort of 
doctrine. 

E. HARRIS HARBISON 
Princeton University 


Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby and duke of 
Leeds: 1632-1712. Vol. II, Letters. By An- 
DREW Brownin<, M.A., D.Litt., professor of 
history in the University of Glasgow. Glas- 
gow: Jackson, Son & Co., 1944. Pp. 620. 30s. 


These letters form Volume II of a projected 
three-volume work on Danby, of which Volume 
I, a biography, and Volume III, appendixes of 
documents, have yet to appear. This published 
volume, then, must stand on its own merits for 
the moment. Happily, these are sufficient. The 
mass of Danby papers extant has made selec- 
tion unavoidable, and in general Browning has 
omitted correspondence already in print. Con- 
sequently there are many broken sequences in 
the letters here presented, and a little more edi- 
torial assistance to the reader in footnotes would 
not have come amiss. It is unfortunate that for 
the period 1689-1712 so little of Danby’s corre- 
spondence has survived. One of the most inter- 
esting features of this collection is the restora- 
tion of the original text of letters published by 
Leeds himself in 1710 to refute charges which 
had brought about his fall and imprisonment in 
1679. Although the omissions and emendations 
made by the duke were intended to shed a more 
favorable light on his official behavior than 
strict adherence to the text would have done, 
Browning is not wrong in the opinion: ‘“‘Had he 
published his correspondence in its entirety and 
without alteration it would have produced very 
much the same general effect” (p. 247). The 
boldest bit of editing was the re-wording of a 
postscript by Charles II to a letter of March 25, 
1678 from Danby to Ralph Montagu demanding 
a pension of six million livres a year from the 
French court in return for services rendered by 
the English king. Charles had written:‘‘I aprove 
of this letter. C.R.’”’ which the duke altered to 
the more positive declaration of royal responsi- 
bility: “This letter is writ by my order. C.R.” 


(p. 346). 
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From the fresh material presented in this 
volume one may derive a fuller and clearer im- 
pression of Danby but not one calling for exten- 
sive revision of historical treatments of his time 
and his own place in that time. We can still 
recognize Sir Thomas Osborne who shouldered 
his way to place, power, and wealth among 
many new, ambitious men at the court of the 
restored monarch. He was an unabashed seeker 
after perquisites and patronage for himself, his 
kindred, and his political henchmen. He was 
prolific in colorless, highflown compliments to 
men in high places, but for any obligations he 
might confer on them he expected compensation 
in kind. The marriages of his children were ar- 
ranged in the huckstering spirit common at the 
time. But he had a basic stratum of principle 
and was probably the ablest of Charles II’s 
ministers. His memoranda of lines of argument 
he intended to expound to Charles II are mas- 
terly analyses of political situations and of the 
advantages and disadvantages of alternative 
policies. Though loyal to the monarchy as an in- 
stitution, he was a constitutionalist and an 
Anglican at heart, entertained a vigorous Eng- 
lish detestation of French absolutism, and to a 
little-heeding master argued the importance of 
solvency and the unwisdom of quarreling with 
parliament. Danby could have sold himself and 
England, too, to Louis XIV; could have courted 
the Duchess of Portsmouth or the Duke of 
York. Instead he presciently cultivated the 
good will of William of Orange and when the 
time came set his name to the letter which in- 
vited the prince to England. It is good testimony 
to Danby’s shrewdness that he refrained from 
the hue and cry over the Popish Plot and that 
he would not believe that the fire of London 
was the work of foreigners. In general he was a 
good judge of men, witness the early severing of 
his fortunes from Buckingham’s and his efforts 
at a later date to bring Sir William Temple into 
the government. Very wide of the mark indeed 
was his judgment of the military incapacity of 
the future Duke of Marlborough (p. 181), which 
he lived long enough to see refuted. 


VIOLET BARBOUR 
Vassar College 


Cahiers d’histoire de la Révolution frangaise. No. 
1. New York: Editions de la Maison fran- 
¢aise, Inc., 1946. Pp. 223. 

Readers will welcome the present Cahiers, 
which represent a triumph over great difficulties 
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by their moving spirit, Mr. Mirkine-Guetzé- 
vitch. Published in New York, they renew in 
different form the journal which was founded 
long ago by Alphonse Aulard but which has 
been dormant since 1940. We are assured that 
the Cahiers will continue to appear even when 
and if that journal is resumed in Paris. Some 
fifteen authors have contributed to this first 
number. They are a notable company. Their 
articles, for the most part, seem to be by- 
products of work on which they have been long 
engaged. Thus, Philippe Sagnac gives us, be- 
sides opening greetings and an éloge of the late 
Charles Seignobos, a study of the conception of 
property in the French Revolution; Gilbert 
Chinard deals with the French and American 
declarations of rights; George Vernadsky de- 
scribes the influence of French and American 
ideas in the reform program of Alexander II; and 
J. Belin effectively applies social psychology to 
the French Revolution. These articles are use- 
ful in offering a key to their respective author’s 
longer writings. 

Other articles depart further from the 
French Revolution in the strict sense. The aim 
of the Cahiers is to go beyond specialization. It 
is to set the Revolution in the full perspective 
of all modern history. That the Revolution is a 
nexus of the last three hundred years can hardly 
be doubted, yet one may perhaps go too far in 
seeing all developments of the last three cen- 
turies as aspects of the Revolution, and in any 
case so comprehensive a view leads unavoidably 
to the inclusion of somewhat unreconciled ele- 
ments. For example, Lionello Venturi, writing 
on Revolutionary art, holds that the neoclassic 
taste of the Revolution was really anti-Revolu- 
tionary and that the true Revolution is repre- 
sented in painting by Goya and Delacroix and 
uncertain features of romanticism. But for Paul 
Schrecker the true Revolution is an application 
of the Cartesian spirit, to which neoclassicism 
is surely allied, and the enemy of the Revolution 
is German nationalism, with which the romantic 
movement was surely not unconnected. These 
are old puzzles, which no one is to be blamed for 
not solving. 


Only a fraction of French authorities on the 
Revolutionary period are represented on the 
governing committee under whose auspices the 
Cahiers appear. For further research and for 
critical bibliography the reader may resort to 
the Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, 
revived by G. Lefebvre and others in Paris over 
a year ago. It may be felt that the aim of these 
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Cahiers is not so much scholarship as the bring- 
ing-together of scholars; the cultivation of 
Franco-American good will; the joint treatment 
of history, philosophy, literature, and the arts; 
and the presentation of those features of the 
French and American revolutions which they 
had in common and which are most acceptable 
to friends of democracy today. These are all 
aims deserving of support. 

R. R. PALMER 
Princeton University 


Discovery of Europe: the story of American ex- 
perience in the Old World. Edited by PHILIP 
Raxv. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
Pp. 743. $5.00. 

Rahv announces his theme in his introduc- 
tion: ‘‘For that [European] world has served the 
native imagination both as myth and reality, 
and to the challenge it offered Americans have 
reacted with sharp differences among them- 
selves—differences involving their deepest 
commitments to their country and sense of 
participation in their national fate. Thus 
Europe becomes one of the poles of American 
culture, the other pole being that most indig- 
enous of indigenous places—the frontier; and, 
like Europe, the frontier too is no less myth than 
reality.” Without an appreciation of this “polar 
orientation of the American mind,” American 
literature, among other phenomena of the na- 
tional life, can hardly be understood. The sheaf 
of selections which the editor has gathered to- 
gether, tracing “the turns and twists of imagi- 
nation” when a traveler from the New World 
has been “forced to cope with the challenge of 
the great European world,” presents Europe 
both as an attractive and as a repellent force. 

European migrants in the seventeenth cen- 
tury founded within the region to become the 
United States an outlier of Western civilization. 
Succeeding centuries saw the development and 
modification of that civilization in a new en- 
vironment. This phenomenon seems to be what 
Rahv refers to as the “frontier.”” The stream of 
influence flowing from a changing Europe to 
America has never ceased. Contemporaneous 
with this continual migration of ideas and of cul- 
ture traits from the Old World was the mer- 
gence, particularly after the American Revolu- 
tion, of the belief among citizens of the United 
States that they were creating not only new 
political forms but a new way of life. Such con- 
victions provide the background of the thinking 
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of most of the thirty-five Americans whom 
Rahv has chosen to discuss their experiences 
in Europe and to comment upon the European 
scene over a period which covers more than a 
century and a half. The selections, however, do 
not include those patterns, such as trans- 
cendentalism, Fourierism, and Marxism, that, 
at one time or another, have been transported 
across the Atlantic. The pieces deal with 
European life and with European individuals— 
Byron, Wordsworth, Goethe, Tolstoy, and 
many others. They describe an English country- 
side, an English slum, a social function in 
France, Italian art galleries, scenes from the 
Russian Revolution, the decline of Europe after 
the first World War, and a great variety of other 
items. There is not a dull bit of writing in the 
book. The reader can open to any page assured 
that he will find sophisticated and stimulating 
narrative or comment. But when he has finished, 
he will have enjoyed only a miscellany of 
Europe, and his thought will have been enriched 
by insights that, however stimulating in them- 
selves, are essentially random and unrelated. 
But Rahv says that he did not intend to 
present an ordered arrangement of comment 
upon Europe. “I have proceeded more with an 
eye to the subject of the experience than to its 
object.” The selections are useful in suggesting 
American thought as it developed during the 
long period covered. But here also, unfortunate- 
ly, they give only scattered insights. For the 
period from 1815 to 1860 Rahv uses seven ob- 
servers, each one of whom has an established 
place in American letters. During this same 
period nearly a hundred travelers published 
their impressions of France alone. The list in- 
cludes lawyers, clergymen, doctors, politicians, 
journalists, and businessmen, as well as men of 
letters. One of the most interesting of the group 
is J. J. Jarves, editor, art critic, and pioneer col- 
lector of Italian primitives, who published in 
1852 Parisian sights and French principles, seen 
through American spectacles (New York) and 
followed it with a second series in 1855. Rahv 
might well have dropped out some of his Haw- 
thorne material in favor of Jarves, who prob- 
ably knew Europe better than did the author of 
The scarlet letter. The ninety-five who wrote on 
France included men from the middle states, the 
West, and the South while Rahv’s selection for 
the same year is limited to writers from Massa- 
chusetts and New York State. The years from 
1815 to 1860 are the great period not only of the 
frontier but also of the division between the 
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North and the slaveholding South. Yet the 
author omits all commentators whose discus- 
sions of Europe might reflect peculiarly southern 
or western attitudes. Other parts of the volume 
are not so limited in range as the portion that 
deals with the middle period, but Rahv makes 
little pretense to select from an extended 
variety of American types. The principal value 
of the book, because of its limitations in the 
types selected, is to be found in the light it 
throws on our literary history, for it deals pri- 
marily with the effect of Europe on men of 
letters. For this contribution, however, it is im- 
portant. 

The central theme of polarity between 
Europe and the frontier that runs through the 
selections goes as far back at least as the 1880’s 
when the young Frederick Jackson Turner was 
a student at Johns Hopkins in the seminar of 
Herbert Baxter Adams. The volume illumines 
this theme with much well-selected material. It 
is a pioneer book and as such suggests the im- 
portance of using the writings of American 
travelers in Europe to achieve an understanding 
of American values and attitudes. The sys- 
tematic exploitation of this material has been 
too long neglected. Rahv has done a service not 
only in making available some of the best of 
this writing but in calling attention to its 
existence and its possibilities for intellectual 
history. 

RALPH H. GABRIEL 
Yale University 


Syria and Lebanon: a political essay. By A. H. 
Hovranl. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 402. $5.00. 


Syria and the Lebanon—the Levant states— 
have been the most responsive of the Arab 
countries to the influences of the West, al- 
though organically and geographically they are 
linked with the other Arab communities of the 
Near and Middle East. The central theme of 
Mr. Hourani’s volume is concerned with the im- 
pact of Western culture on the Arab mind and 
society and the inevitable stresses, strains, and 
conflicts thereby engendered. Born and edu- 
cated in Great Britain, Hourani is associated 
with Syria and the Lebanon through his family 
and has recently spent considerable time in 
these countries. 

The volume was prepared because of a num- 
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ber of beliefs on the part of the author: (1) the 
development of Western culture, since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century especially, has 
brought about a basic change in Syria and the 
Lebanon and among the Arabic-speaking peo- 
ples generally; (2) a solution of the problems in- 
volved is of the greatest importance; (3) Arab 
nationalism is the political form of the response 
of the Arab peoples to these problems; (4) Arab 
nationalism is still in process of development 
and its attitude toward the West is yet unde- 
cided; (5) the ultimate direction of Arab nation- 
alism will be determined primarily by the rela- 
tion between Islam and a Westernized society 
and between Islam and Christianity. Syria and 
the Lebanon have a peculiarly important role to 
play in the great changes which are remolding 
life among the Arabic-speaking peoples. 

Hourani’s book is divided into four parts, 
the first of which summarizes the history of 
Syria and the Lebanon, with special stress on 
the successive forms of government, the rela- 
tions of government to the local communities, 
the various influences which have molded the 
character of the people, and the position of 
France in the Levant. 

Part II, in many respects the heart of the 
volume, analyzes the basic problem of an old 
society changing under the impact of the West. 
Herein the author discusses the problem of 
Westernization, the Westernization of ideas, the 
development of Arab nationalism, the problem 
of minorities, and foreign interests. The discus- 
sion of these problems is noteworthy, and par- 
ticular attention should be called to the objec- 
tive and penetrating analysis of Arab national- 
ism and Zionism. 

Part III gives a political history of Syria and 
the Lebanon from the beginnings of the French 
mandate to September 1943, an account which 
is brought down to April 1945 in a postscript 
which relates recent developments and the sig- 
nificance of Syria and the Lebanon in the 
League of Arab States. 

Part IV contains the author’s conclusions, in 
which he indicates his studied belief that any 
settlement of the immediate political problems 
of Syria and the Lebanon, as well as of other 
Arab states, should fulfil three conditions. It 
should be compatible with the requirements of 
world peace, be in the interests of the Arab 
peoples and make possible the establishment of 
stable governments willing to co-operate in 
matters of common interest, and safeguard the 
essential interests of the Western powers. 
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Besides a useful bibliography, the volume 
contains two appendixes. The first of these con- 
sists of sixteen key documents ranging from the 
mandate terms (1922) to the Agreement and 
Protocols on the Transfer of the Syro-Lebanese 
Common Interests (1943-44). The second con- 
tains recent population statistics of Syria and 
the Lebanon. 

Few errors have been noted. The Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, May 9-16, 1916, came after the 
Anglo-Franco-Russian agreement of March- 
April 1916 on the partition of Turkey (p. 44). 
The Anglo-French Declaration to the Arabs was 
issued on November 7, 1918, not on November 
17 (p. 48). Greater use might have been made 
of the Paris Peace Conference documents now 
published by the department of state. These are 
merely a few matters of detail and do not de- 
tract from the splendid service which Hourani 
has rendered to all those who seek a fundamen- 
tal knowledge concerning Syria and the Leba- 
non in particular and the Near and Middle East 
in general. This is an indispensable volume. 


Harry N. HowarD 
Washington, D.C. 


The career of Victor Hugo. By Extiott M. 
Grant. (“Harvard studies in Romance lan- 
guages,” Vol. XXI.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. 365. 
$3.50. 

The author of this study explains in his 
preface that his original intention to publish a 
complete biography was abandoned because of 
the prior appearance of the Matthew Josephson 
life (New York, 1942) and that, therefore, he 
has concentrated on Hugo’s literary production. 
The poet’s private life and political role receive, 
however, considerable attention. 

The myth, fully developed before Hugo’s 
death, of a heroic figure of godlike endowments, 
one of the supreme poets of the ages, humanita- 
rian par excellence, great-souled castigator of 
“Napoleon the Little,” prophet of the new age 
of democracy and science, has been considera- 
bly deflated by such biographers and critics as 
Biré, Davidson, Giese, and others, the more ex- 
treme of whom would leave little but fecundity 
and virtuosity to the writer and almost nothing 
of nobility or greatness to the man. 

Without aligning himself with the idolaters, 
Professor Grant is much nearer to them than to 
the decriers. In his competent and lucid narra- 
tive of Hugo’s marvelously productive and 
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prodigiously successful literary career, he re- 
veals himself a warm admirer somewhat on the 
defensive. In contrast to the equivocal portrait 
of Hugo the man which emerges from Joseph- 
son’s full-flavored biography, Grant’s Hugo is 
almost wholly admirable: noble and generous in 
private life, courageous, disinterested, and wise 
in public affairs. Passed over in silence or judged 
with indulgence are the great man’s flaws—the 
intense egoism, the arrogance and vindictive- 
ness, the unbridled libertinage of his middle and 
later years. The author sees Hugo very much as 
Hugo saw himself. The poet’s public career is 
interesting not only in itself but as illustrative 
of the role of literati in the convulsively shifting 
French political scene. But in his treatment of 
Hugo’s part in the great events of his time, espe- 
cially of his twenty years of opposition to 
Napoleon III, Grant’s bias has questionable 
results. 

ELIZABETH P. BrusH 
Rockford College 


Elizabeth, Lady Holland, to her son, 1821-1845. 
Edited by the Eart or ILCHESTER. London: 
John Murray, 1946. Pp. 232. 18s. 


The jacket of a book is seldom worth quoting. 
Here is an exception: “Holland House, now alas 
roofless and ruined as a result of German bombs, 
has proved to be in the past a mine of literary 
and historic treasure... . . Luckily the mine is 
not yet worked out, as this new volume proves.” 
The word “mine” seems especially applicable 
to the letters of Lady Holland—that great Whig 
hostess so alert in mind, so many-sided in inter- 
ests, so warm of heart and sharp of tongue, as to 
be a magnet for the beau monde of early nine- 
teenth-century England. 

One must sift out nuggets of information 
from a mass of beguiling gossip and subject 
them to much refining before putting them to 
use. After checking on what is often admittedly 
hearsay, one must fit the remains into a picture 
much larger than that surveyed by Lady Hol- 
land from stately homes and high-slung car- 
riages. The increment will offer few surprises to 
people acquainted with the period; yet it is not 
to be despised. Spotlights are thrown upon 
many personages who continue to command our 
interest: three British sovereigns with their 
courts and ministries; foreign ambassadors and 
distinguished parliamentarians; men and 
women of letters and of the stage. The likeable- 
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ness that many people found in William IV; the 
fresh gaiety of the unmarried Victoria; the 
steadfast virtues of Grey, Russell, and Althrop; 
the tragedies that beset Brougham and Sir 
Walter Scott, have never been touched upon 
with greater sympathy. Neither have the 
villains of Lady Holland’s world, from London- 
derry to Lady Caroline Lamb, been castigated 
more mercilessly and wittily. Certain tense epi- 
sodes of the political history of the time, such 
as the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and the passage of the Catholic Emancipation 
and Reform Bills, are dramatized unconscious- 
ly but effectively. On the other hand, many 
things were going forward to which Lady Hol- 
land—or is it Lord Ilchester?—saw fit to give 
little or no space. The less fortunate of Dis- 
raeli’s “two nations” scarcely appears; the 
Oxford Movement does not appear at all; and, 
more strangely still, these letters of an intensely 
partisan Whig lady are almost silent on the 
internal reforms and foreign policies of the 
Grey and Melbourne ministries. 

Lord Ilchester has once more proved himself 
a diligent editor, especially in unraveling the 
intracies of aristocratic genealogies. Very wisely, 
he has made no effort to correct the errors in 
judgment which lend added flavor to this enter- 
taining and quite useful book. Only by quota- 
tions can one indicate its quality; and of these 
a couple must suffice. ‘‘Some one said of Ly 
Caroline, that her head was red, her heart 
black, her liver white’’ (p. 17). And on Disraeli’s 
Coningsby: “It is a work full of talent; the most 
impudent, brilliant & tedious I ever read. 
Macaulay calls it, ‘Young England written by 
old Jewry’: well said” (p. 216). Lady Holland’s 
references to the Russians—to their aloofness, 
their sumptuousness in official ceremonials, and 
their efforts to “sow discord” between the 
French and British by “little stories & tracasse- 
ries” —possess a certain timeliness. 


H. C. F. BEti 
Wesleyan University 


The road of excess. By TERENCE DE VERE 
Waite. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1946. Pp. 
393. 15S. 


Nearly sixty-eight years have passed since 
the death of Isaac Butt, the father of Home 
Rule for Ireland and the greatest Irish popular 
leader between O’Connell and Parnell. It is hard 


to believe that this is the first full-length 
biography of his varied career. His star was in- 
evitably dimmed by proximity to the greater 
luminaries who came before and after him, but 
he merits far more than a few lines in general 
histories or in the biographies of other men. 
Terence de Vere White’s sympathetic portrait 
is, therefore, doubly welcome; at long last be- 
lated justice is done to a great Irishman. 


Butt began his career as an extreme Tory and 
religious bigot and ended it as an Irish national- 
ist and an enlightened liberal in political and 
religious matters. His life spanned an important 
epoch in Irish history, which witnessed the 
collapse of the Repeal movement and the death 
of O’Connell, the saga of Young Ireland, the 
Great Famine of 1845-48 and the disastrous 
years which followed, the Fenian movement, 
the beginnings of the agitation for Home Rule, 
Gladstone’s first reform measures for Ireland, 
and the rise of Parnell; and in one capacity or 
another Butt was closely associated with all 
these developments. 

In early manhood he showed outstanding 
ability as a scholar. After a brilliant career at 
Trinity, he edited the Dublin University maga- 
zine for four years and was Whately professor 
of political economy at Trinity from 1836 to 
1841. In 1838 he was called to the bar. Success 
was immediate, and for many years he was the 
most eminent of Irish barristers. When O’Con- 
nell, in 1843, made his last and most spectacular 
effort to secure the repeal of the Act of Union, 
Butt, at the age of thirty, was the spokesman 
of the Unionists in debates with the man who 
was then “‘the greatest single force in the United 
Kingdom” (p. 73). His ruthless attacks on the 
aging “Liberator” are reminiscent of the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of Parnell toward 
the close of his own career. During the Great 
Famine period he showed himself in another 
role, as “the champion of the wrongs and 
sufferings of anyone whom he thought to be 
oppressed” (p. 93). Although his conversion to 
the cause of Irish nationalism came at a later 
date, he won the affection of his countrymen 
by defending Smith O’Brien and other leaders 
of Young Ireland in the state trials of 1848. 
From 1852 to 1865 he sat in the British house 
of commons. In this, the wasteland of his life, 
“this weak and pleasure-loving nature’”’ seemed 
to triumph,(although unable to support himself 
and a large family, he had several children as a 
result of an affair with a London lady), and he 
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revealed ‘‘a dangerous weakness in a nationalist 
leader—an ingenuous pleasure in the society of 
the great” (p. 167). 

Quite properly, almost half of this book is 
devoted to Butt’s career after 1865; for, al- 
though he lived for only thirteen more years, he 
is chiefly remembered for his activities during 
this period. “Butt’s connection with the 
Fenian movement was the most important 
event in his political career” (p. 207) and 
marked his definite conversion to the cause of 
self-government for Ireland under a federal sys- 
tem. While his brilliant defense of the Fenian 
leaders meant personal ruin for him (he spent 
eighteen months in prison as a hopeless debtor), 
“his self-sacrificing efforts for the rebels... . 
gave him a national character which he lacked 
before” (p. 187) and made him “the first ac- 
cepted leader of the Irish people since the death 
of O’Connell” (p. 206). After his return to 
parliament in 1871, he began to press for Irish 
Home Rule. His proposals were politely brushed 
aside, but for about two years he “was to speak 
on behalf of the Irish Nation” (p. 239). Then 
the Irish Parliamentary party, if the group of 
Irish M.P.’s can be so designated, became hope- 
lessly split on the question of obstruction, and 
Butt’s declining years were spent in a losing 
battle with the obstructionists. The dramatic 
duel between Butt and Parnell is described in 
detail, and the issues in dispute are clearly 
presented. Butt publicly remonstrated with 
Parnell and his followers, insisting that they 
were degrading the English parliament and the 
Irish cause. ‘He hoped by mutual understand- 
ing and goodwill to obtain sufficient independ- 
ence for Ireland to enable her to look after her 
own affairs, and he entertained, at the same 
time, loyalty to the Crown, affection for the 
Empire, veneration for the English Constitu- 
tion” (p. 349). Parnell had no such illusions 
and loyalties. ““Mr. Butt,” he said, “is too much 
of a professor. The first thing you’ve got to do 
with an Englishman on the Irish question is to 
shock him. Then you can reason with him right 
enough” (p. 320). Butt’s conciliatory policy 
failed, and, after he was replaced by Parnell as 
president of the Home Rule Confederation of 
Great Britain in 1877, his career as an Irish 
leader was virtually at an end. To the last he 
defended himself with surprising vigor, but the 
sunset of his life was darkened by his “chronic 
impecuniosity,” failing health, arg political 
humiliation. 

“Tsaac Butt,” wrote T. P. O’Connor, “was 
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the most lovable and one of the most impossible 
of men,....with almost every weakness” 
(Memoirs of an old parliamentarian [New York, 
1929], I, 32). Mr. White does not gloss over the 
weaknesses but insists nonetheless that Butt 
was a great man. In his excessive devotion to 
the father of Home Rule he makes many asser- 
tions that are questionable, to say the least; for 
example, he contends that if Butt had been “in 
the counsels of the Young Irelanders, the move- 
ment which he started in 1870 might have 
been anticipated by nearly a quarter of a 
century” (p. 139); that Butt’s writings on the 
Irish system of land tenure were “‘the most au- 
thoritative that were ever published” (p. 205); 
that if along with his reform measures Glad- 
stone had made ‘‘some gesture of compassion” 
for the Fenian prisoners, he ‘“‘would have had 
Ireland in his pocket”’ (p. 236); that the meager 
results of Butt’s policy of conciliation in the 
house of commons “cannot be laid to his ac- 
count” (p. 306) (certainly his stubborn and blind 
adherence to a policy which led nowhere is open 
to criticism) ; and that John Martin ‘“‘might have 
brought about some understanding between 
Butt and Parnell” (p. 309). 

As a personal portrait of an interesting and 
neglected Irishman, this readable book can be 
highly recommended; but in comparison with 
such a well-rounded biography as Joan Haslip’s 
Parnell (London, 1936), it lacks depth and sub- 
stance. It suffers also from the complete absence 
of footnotes, the brief and jumbled bibliography, 
and the poor quality of its format. The author 
makes effective use of the voluminous cor- 
respondence now in the possession of Butt’s 
grandaughter. 

Perhaps it is only historic justice that the 
first adequate biography of Isaac Butt should 
be an overly sympathetic one. The title is mis- 
leading in that for Butt ‘‘the Road of Excess,” 
contrary to the aphorism of William Blake from 
which the phrase is taken, led not “to the 
Palace of Wisdom” but to defeat and despair. 


NorMAN D. PALMER 
Colby College 


Prince Felix zu Schwarzenberg, prime minister of 
Austria, 1848-1852. By ADOLPH SCHWARZEN- 
BERG. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 244. $3.50. 


Prince Felix Schwarzenberg holds a promi- 
nent place in the annals of the Austrian Empire. 
Member of one of the most powerful aristo- 
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cratic houses of the realm, he lived in relative 
obscurity until the revolutionary upheavals of 
1848 furnished him a unique opportunity to dis- 
play his talents and his limitations. Trained as 
a cavalryman, the iron of the soldier remained 
in his soul until death. As a minor diplomatist he 
flitted about from one post to another, mixing 
clandestine frolics with the effective conduct of 
business. Having earned the favorable regard 
of Prince Clemens Metternich, he owed his ap- 
pointment as prime minister directly to the in- 
tercession of his sister’s husband, Field Marshal 
Alfred Windischgratz. 

The body of the book concentrates on the 
stewardship of Schwarzenberg in home and for- 
eign affairs until his premature death in 1852. 
Domestic problems ranged from the bestowal of 
the crown upon the young Francis Joseph, 
through intricate constitutional maneuvers, and 
peasant emancipation to the subjugation of 
Hungary with the indispensable aid of Russia. 
These tasks alone might have daunted a man of 
less stern stuff than Schwarzenberg. In addition, 
he carried on negotiations with the German 
states for some kind of union, ready if necessary 
to unsheathe the sword in order to prevent 
Prussia from having its own way and ever ready 
to inflict a cold-blooded diplomatic humiliation 
on that rival. To build a large central European 
economic federation was his grand design, and 
it failed. This is the least distinguished section 
of the book; the role of Schwarzenberg is ob- 
scured in the depiction of administrative tangles 
and diplomatic stratagems. 


In talent, training, and temperament 
Schwarzenberg was best suited for the work of 
diplomacy. He angrily resented being pushed 
around by Britain and stood up courageously to 
Russia, benefactor and savior, in fact, of the 
Danubian state. Tsar Nicholas I called Schwarz- 
enberg “Lord Palmerston in a white apron.” 
The reverberations in the United States of 
Austrian policy in relation to Hungarian and 
other refugees pass unnoticed in these pages. A 
final chapter sums up the authoritarian ideology 
and political achievements of the prime min- 
ister; here and there the author discards ortho- 
dox interpretations of Schwarzenberg’s career. 
It is hardly fair to write that he was the last 
Statesman of commanding stature that the an- 
cient realm on the Danube brought forth, 
though it is undeniable that the man and his 
methods exerted a large and lasting influence 
upon Emperor-King Francis Joseph. 


This study is no mere act of family piety. 
Rather, the author, the great-grandnephew of 
Felix, has carefully sifted the wealth of second- 
ary literature on Schwarzenberg and his times. 
The reader is warned in the preface not to ex- 
pect “sensational disclosures.”” The balance and 
pace are commendable, though the literary 
quality is marred by an occasional verbal infelic- 
ity or obscurity and by Americanisms, such as 
the odious term “set-up.” It is less than gener- 
ous, however, to dismiss Professor Viktor Bibl 
as a journalist. There is a useful bibliography. 
This is a welcome addition to the slender stock 
of literature on the Habsburg monarchy in the 
nineteenth century. It would be an enrichment 
of learning if the author, now returned to 
Czechoslovakia after a wartime interlude in the 
United States, should prepare a history of his 
family since the death of Prince Felix. 


ARTHUR J. May 
University of Rochester 


1848: the revolution of the intellectuals. By L. B. 
NAMIER, fellow of the Academy. Raleigh lec- 
ture on history, founded by Sir Charles C. 
Wakefield, Bart., on the occasion of the 
Raleigh tercentenary, 29 October 1918, 
British Academy, 1944. (From Proceedings of 
the British Academy, Vol. XXX.) New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 124. 
$2.50. 


This greatly enlarged Raleigh lecture, 
though not unbiased and sometimes indulging 
in vitriolic language, has very distinct merits. It 
opens up a field which so far has been either 
neglected or obscured by liberal and na- 
tional legends. In contrast, the author places 
his treatment of 1848 on a universal and realis- 
tic basis. He does so not only by using a great 
number of Slav as well as German and Western 
sources but also by approaching the revolution, 
or at least its initial and basic stages, as a 
whole, as a European phase of interlocking 
social and international developments, which, 
in his words, start “the Great European War 
of every nation against its neighbors’’ (p. 33). 
While this is an obvious exaggeration which 
may make some readers squirm in their seats, it 
is certainly a very healthy antidote to the con- 
ventional views of the “‘springtime of nations” 
and of the “golden opportunities’ which were 
“missed” simply because of the obstinacy of 
reactionary forces. 
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There are other conclusions of the author 
which some readers will like even less. “States,” 
he says pointedly, “are not created or destroyed, 
and frontiers redrawn or obliterated, by argu- 
ment and majority votes; nations are freed, 
united, or broken by blood and iron, and not by 
a generous application of liberty and tomato- 
sauce” (p. 31). With the exception of “‘tomato- 
sauce’’ this is, of course, a deliberate reference 
to Bismarckian language. In fact, Bismarck’s 
“masterful moderation” is contrasted with the 
nationalism of the Gagern family or of the 
“glorious revolution” of 1848, ““when the pro- 
fessorial lambs at Frankfort, bitten by the Pan- 
German dog, caught rabies” (pp. 56-57). In the 
reviewer’s opinion this contrast should be 
brought out more objectively and with its 
broader implications (see Hans Rothfels’s Bis- 
marck und der Osten (Leipzig, 1934], pp. 1-7). 
But the thesis that the most recent phase of na- 
tionalism has more to do with the “belauded 
Frankfort Parliament” than with Bismarck and 
“Prussianism” (p. 33) indicates a very credit- 
able advance in historic revisionism.Whatever 
qualifications may be required, it can only be 
regretted that this basic insight seems to gain 
ground so belatedly. Naturally, the author con- 
centrates on its negative part, i.e., on the blame 
to be placed at the door of 1848 and the German 
intellectuals. 

One point in this debunking story is the 
insistence on the ideological and literary 
aspect of the revolution. In an excellent analysis 
the middle-class character (in Poland and Hun- 
gary the gentry character, rather) of the pan- 
continental movement is contrasted with the 
failure of the two truly revolutionary forces, 
with the defeat of the French proletariat and 
with the bargain by which the peasants were 
bought off in the Habsburg Monarchy. The de- 
tailed discussion of the events in Galicia from 
1845 to 1848 stands out particularly as a valu- 
able contribution. It could be added, however, 
that the experience of peasants turning con- 
servative was not unknown to the French 
Revolution either. And, on the whole, it may be 
questioned whether the interpretation of 1848 
in terms of “la révolution des clercs” is not 
considerably overdrawn. Besides the scattered 
social uprisings in western Germany there was 
from the very beginning the red specter that 
the Communist Manifesto raised; it undoubted- 
ly had its influence upon bourgeois policies. 
Moreover, the author seems to contradict him- 
self in that it is part of his thesis that the 
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idealistic intellectuals were swept off their feet 
by more elemental forces—by mass movements 
of an emotional nationalism. He does a good 
deal to explode the liberal legend that “free 
peoples” are per se virtuous and peace-loving 
while dynastic governments are supposed to be 
ambitious and bellicose (pp. 25 and 31). The 
early international aspect of 1848 shows a very 
different picture, with liberals urging an ideo- 
logical war against tsarist Russia, spearheaded 
by a liberated Poland, and with governments 
ambiguously following or plainly resisting this 
trend. In fact, the potential interplay of war 
and revolution was obvious from the beginning. 

Against this background, which the author 
draws with great skill, the early phase of pro- 
Polish enthusiasm and democratic fraterniza- 
tion can be more fully understood. And it 
would be safe to add that the concrete meaning 
of national self-determination depends on 
definite concepts of social and foreign policies, 
as was borne out again in 1919 as well as in 
1945. In 1848 self-determination was directed 
against the East; this implied what (in contrast 
with some misnomers) may be truly called the 
Drang nach dem Osten. But this policy failed not 
only because of the weakness and ideological 
nature of the revolutionary forces but also be- 
cause of the adverse international situation. The 
author is on sure ground when analyzing the 
French and British objections to such a perspec- 
tive, and he makes good use of some unprinted 
material (taken from the British Foreign Office) 
which illustrates the distinctly anti-Polish and 
pro-Russian mission of Sir Stratford Canning in 
Berlin. He might have exploded another liberal 
legend by stating that there was also no con- 
temporaneous Western sympathy with the aim 
of a “good”’ (i.e., liberal) German unification. 

It is in the critical analysis of this aim, of the 
means by which it was pursued, and of the con- 
sequences to which it led that the study reaches 
its climax. It naturally concentrates on topics 
such as the problem of Posen, the Frankfort 
deliberations concerning frontiers, the pro- 
jected inclusion of Slovenes and Czechs, and 
the parliamentary debates about the Polish 
and the Bohemian questions. Implicitly and 
explicitly the naiveté of Veit Valentin’s book 
(1848: chapters of German history [New York, 
1940}) is criticized, and justly so. But the study 
also extends to the problems of nationality 
within Austria and to the Slav congress in 
Prague. In a very interesting way the author 
brings out what he calls “the convergence be- 
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tween the national programmes of the four 
master races, the Germans, Magyars, Italians, 
and Poles” (p. 92). And if he blames the Ger- 
mans heavily, he treats the Poles hardly better 
in view of their policies in Galicia and of their 
tricky dealings at the Prague congress. The 
wide scope of the author’s research and its 
penetrating character makes this study far 
superior to its forerunners. 

Yet some basic objections must be raised. 
For one thing there is only a vague discussion 
and depreciation of the principle of nationality 
as such, which some Englishmen had already 
begun to regard as “barbarous” (p. 32) but 
which was also opposed not only by conserva- 
tives but by Prussian liberals as well. An ex- 
ample is Theodor von Schon, particularly in his 
controversy with J. G. Droysen. In other words, 
the whole problem of state versus nation or of 
history versus biology is practically omitted. 
Moreover, there is not the slightest reference to 
the fact that the very notion of nationality has 
different meanings and, more specifically, a 
Western and an Eastern aspect. While the inter- 
esting attempt which Frankfort made to evolve 
principles of cultural guarantee regarding non- 
German-speaking peoples is but slightly men- 
tioned (p. 86), the problem of Germany’s 
western frontiers is omitted altogether. In a 
discussion extending to Alsace-Lorraine, Lim- 
burg, and Luxemburg, it would have become 
clear that Frankfort submitted to the French 
territorial and subjective principle of national- 
ity, which implies the hope for gradual assimi- 
lation such as had materialized among the 
German-speaking Alsatians. If Article I of the 
Frankfort bill of rights began with the words 
“Every,German,” it is obvious that this was 
meant in the political and not in the ethnical 
sense. With the same understanding, W. 
Beseler declared in the Frankfort debates that 
just as in France, state and nationality should 
coincide. If this ‘‘professorial lamb” caught 
rabies, it was due to a Western rather than toa 
Pan-German dog. More generally speaking, 
there is a good deal of confusion regarding “‘Pan- 
Germanism.” Although the term can be very 
correctly applied not only to the movement 
which arose in 1848 among the Germans in 
Posen and Bohemia but also to some of the 
Frankfort deputies, it seems hardly applicable 
to a parliament which, after rejecting the ap- 
proaches of the Germans in the Baltic provinces 
and in Hungary, raised no claims in the west on 
the basis of common language, while in the east 


it clung to a territorial and historical rather than 
to an ethnical principle. That this policy led 
to grave inconsistencies and contradictions is 
perfectly true, in particular if one takes the east 
together with the north and the south. And it is 
also perfectly natural that Poles, Czechs, and, 
to a lesser degree, the Slovenes opposed a 
parliament as their national sovereign more 
fiercely than they had opposed their dynastic 
rulers. Formal democracy, in fact, does not 
solve these problems but, rather, aggravates 
them. 

In 1848 the result was that one wheel drove 
the other, until Metternich’s prophecy of the 
bellum omnium contra omnes almost came true. 
It seems unjust, however, to see in this develop- 
ment a “touchstone of German mentality” (p. 
33); it is a touchstone of the grave problem 
which central and east central Europe had in 
common and which first became apparent in 
1848: the problem of an overlapping of terri- 
torial with ethnical and of subjective with ob- 
jective principles of nationality. In fact, not 
only the Poles but the Czechs as well operated 
on a double basis. While claiming self-determi- 
nation, they also claimed historic frontiers. A 
purely “racial” policy was followed only by the 
so-called “unhistoric” nations. 


HANS ROTHFELS 
University of Chicago 


Henry Meiggs, Yankee Pizarro. By Watt STEW- 
ART, professor of history, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. 370. 
$4.00. 


Professor Stewart’s pioneering study of the 
famous North American builder of South 
American railways has been awaited with keen 
interest by scholars in the field ever since its ex- 
tensive use in manuscript form by Professor J. 
Fred Rippy in his Latin America and the indus- 
trial age (New York, 1944). The author has done 
careful and extensive research in the Meiggs 
papers, in the national archives and official 
documents of Chile and Peru, and in Chilean and 
Peruvian newspapers, pamphlets, and books. He 
had the assistance of a Social Science Research 
Council grant-in-aid in 1941. No other pub- 
lished work deals so thoroughly with economic 
aspects of the critical decade of the 1870’s 
in the history of Peru. In addition to being 
fundamental to any further study of the career 
of Meiggs, this work makes possible a more sat- 
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isfactory analysis of the guano-nitrate-railroad 
politics of the years preceding the war of the 
Pacific. 

Chapter i is devoted to the early life of 
Meiggs and his activities in California from 1849 
to 1854, culminating in his bankruptcy and 
flight to Chile. The second chapter relates the 
gradual recovery of his fortunes, during four- 
teen years there, and his part in the construc- 
tion of the Southern and Santiago-Valparaiso 
railways. The remaining fifteen chapters deal 
with his activities in Peru during the last eight 
years of his life (1869-77). 

From these chapters, especially chapter xii, 
emerges a vivid picture of the wide ramifications 
of the Meiggs enterprises: real estate, mining in 
Cerro de Pasco and Bolivia, guano, arms and 
ammunition, newspapers, banking, railroad con- 
struction, and railroad operation. There are 
suggestions of Meiggs’s relations with the 
Bolivian and Chilean governments (p. 232) and 
with the Bolivian dictator, Melgarejo (p. 238), 
which might well be subjects for further re- 
search. 

The origin and development of Peruvian 
railway plans is presented (chap. iv) to a great 
extent in the language of contemporary Peru- 
vian discussions. Six chapters (vi-xi) relate in 
lively style, and with a wealth of detail, the 
story of the construction of the various roads: 
Oroya, Arequipa, Arequipo-Puno, Juliaca- 
Cuzco, Ilo-Moquegua, Chimbote-Guaraz, and 
Pacasmayo. The treatment of labor conditions 
and problems is one of the excellent features of 
the book. Wisely, the author avoids sweeping 
generalizations concerning responsibility for the 
frequent labor disturbances and for the high 
death rate from disease among the workers. Yet 
it is somewhat disturbing to find him quoting 
with approval the opinions of certain contem- 
poraries (p. 179) who place the blame for these 
difficulties on Peruvian “lawlessness,” making 
no distinction between the systematic exploita- 
tion of labor characteristic of a class-dominated 
military society and those effects traceable to 
revolutionary disturbances. 

Three chapters (xiv-xvi) deal with the 
financing of railroad construction in Peru. Here 
the role of Meiggs is clearly delineated, as well 
as those of the French firm, Dreyfus and Com- 
pany; the English bondholders association; and 
the guano consignees whose monopoly was un- 
dermined by the railroad financing. Domestic 
and international political factors, especially 
the revolutionary movements in Peru, are pre- 
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sented with objectivity and insight. The au- 


‘thor’s severe criticism of the exploitation of 


Peruvian natural resources in an ‘“‘uneconomi- 
cal” program of railroad construction (p. 81) is 
well documented and will be generally accepted. 
Yet the fact that he does not define ‘‘uneconom- 
ical’’ seems to betray uncertainty as to the role 
which outside capital has played in the econom- 
ic development of Latin America. 

The lack of a well-defined historical analysis 
of the process of Peruvian national development 
is similarly betrayed in the author’s treatment 
of the larger political factors involved. Any 
question which might arise in the reader’s mind 
concerning the author’s liberal views is certainly 
dissipated by Stewart’s extensive use of the 
vitriolic writings of Gonzalez Prada to picture 
the conditions of corruption and immorality in 
Peruvian life of the epoch. Yet, somehow, the 
book fails to make the reader aware of the 
strong, albeit thwarted, forces of progress and 
change which were striving to break through 
the reactionary colonialism of those years in 
Peru. It is disturbing, also, to find a historian 
lending himself, even tacitly (p. 77), to the view 
that it is impossible to see in Peruvian revolu- 
tionary politics anything but the “‘outs”’ trying 
to replace the ‘‘ins,” important as that factor 
undoubtedly was. 

Stewart has brought to life with great vivid- 
ness the life-story of one of the most amazing 
North American enterprisers who participated 
in the economic development of Latin America 
in the nineteenth century. He has shown effec- 
tively the way in which political corruption and 
weakness contributed to making railway con- 
struction in Peru unnecessarily costly, how it 
resulted in turning over too much of the wealth 
and resources of the nation to foreign bond- 
holders, and how it seriously embarrassed the 
financial stability of the government. The book 
is very “readable” and deserves a place in all 
bibliographies dealing with Latin-American his- 
tory. A rather continuous ironical tone some- 
times seems inappropriate, and the author’s 
style is marred by too frequent use of parenthe- 
ses, occasional awkward handling of quotations, 
and numerous circumlocutions, but these are 
minor faults in a valuable book. 


HArop E. Davis 
Hiram College 


Henry von Heiseler: a Russo-German writer. By 
ANDRE VON GRONICKA. (“Columbia Univer- 
sity Germanic studies,” ed. RoBERT HERN- 
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pON FIFE; new ser., No. XVI.) New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. 224. $2.75. 


Henry von Heiseler (1875-1928) was a 
descendant of one of the German families 
which emigrated to St. Petersburg centuries 
ago. After receiving his education in Russia, he 
went in 1898 to Germany and made his home 
there, but he continued to pay regular visits to 
his relatives in his native land. At the outbreak 
of the first World War he happened to be in 
Russia and was drafted. He served as an officer, 
survived war and revolution, attained high 
position in the Red Army, and was appointed 
chief of the military operations against the 
English at Archangel in 1920. In 1922 he suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Germany, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Unfortunately, very little is known about 
what were probably the most interesting years 
in Heiseler’s life, 1914-22. His significance, how- 
ever, does not lie in his biography but in his 
literary production. Among his published works 
are several plays, two short stories, some lyric 
poetry, a few articles, and a goodly number of 
translations, particularly from Russian into 
German. As far as we know, he never tried to 
use the Russian language for creative purposes, 
not even during the years of his youth and those 
of his war service. In spite of some success as a 
playwright, he obtained no more than casual 
attention from the German critics during his 
lifetime. After his death more interest was 
shown in his publications, and the selected 
critical bibliography offered in Gronicka’s 
monograph (pp. 213-19) gives an impressive 
picture. Heiseler’s collected works were pub- 
lished in four volumes in 1938-39. A fifth vol- 
ume was to follow and may have appeared. 

Gronicka is the first to devote a monograph 
to Heiseler. It is a well-meaning book, written 
with sympathy and with a noticeable desire to 
discover hidden treasures. In spite of a certain 
inclination to overestimate the qualities of his 
subject, the author is careful not to make 
Heiseler arise as an underestimated genius in 
modern German literature. “Time alone will 
reveal his true stature and fix his deserved 
place in German literature” (p. 190). To a 
large extent, Gronicka proceeds along the 
customary lines of monographs about lit- 
tle-known writers—biographically, descrip- 
tively, and critically—but beyond this he at- 
tempts a more difficult task, the analysis 
of Heiseler as a “Russo-German writer,” 
and tries to establish his position as a 


mediator between East and West and to 
identify “elements of Slavic and Germanic 
origin .. . . in the totality of his personality and 
production” (p. 2). 


My own judgment of Heiseler’s personality 
and production can be described briefly. He was 
reared in the refined atmosphere of Russian- 
German society in St. Petersburg. Early he de- 
veloped a fine sense of aesthetical and especially 
literary values without the limitations of na- 
tional predilection. The Russian capital’s cul- 
tural liberalism never vanished in him. He was 
extremely well acquainted with literature and 
in his production was more an eclectic than a 
creator. His favorites, Shakespeare, Schiller, 
Kleist, Biichner, Pushkin, Dostoevski, and 
Stefan George, left clear imprints in his work. 
Stefan George, to whose inner circle Heiseler 
belonged, influenced him in the linguistic sense. 
There appears a certain melody in his language, 
however, which seems to be his own, and here a 
thorough stylistic and metrical investigation 
would be helpful, if not revealing. Concerning 
the subjects of Heiseler’s works, we may say 
that they appear to be quite natural, consider- 
ing his cultural background. He was able to 
describe the Russian atmosphere as well as the 
German. He probably would have been able to 
create French atmosphere equally well after 
a sojourn in France. His mind and understand- 
ing were more than binational. 

Much could be said about Gronicka’s purely 
literary treatment of his subject; however, I 
prefer to confine my remarks to the central part 
of his efforts—his attempt to elucidate the 
Russo-German or German-Slav fusion in 
Heiseler’s work. Gronicka’s problem is what the 
Germans call eine Wesensfrage. The Germans, 
especially lately, have contributed heavily to 
the subject of regional and national] analysis, 
and some of them deal with this matter quite 
seriously and with all the equipment of scholar- 
ship, as, e.g., Josef Nadler, who wrote a volumi- 
nous history of German literature from the 
point of view of regional characteristics. On the 
whole, the reader of these German publications 
will probably be moved to discriminate with 
great care between permissible or prohibitive 
methods of analysis. We admit that the literary 
critic, even the most critical one, sometimes 
cannot help having notions of regional differ- 
entiations, but the metamorphosis of these 
notions into distinct facts seems to be hardly 
attainable, and usually we have to remain satis- 
fied with generalizations. 
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In the case of Heiseler an investigation of his 
style and a subsequent comparison with Ger- 
man and Russian linguistic characteristics may 
bring results. On the other hand, a complete 
analysis of his artistic personality, followed by 
an investigation of his literary neighbors, would 
result, at least, in a number of well-established 
psychological characteristics. Afterward the 
question would arise: What solid reasons may 
be found for the assumption of an artistic and 
psychological interfusion of ethnically different 
elements in this specific personality? The mere 
fact that Heiseler describes sometimes a German 
and sometimes a Russian character very under- 
standingly has little importance for the possible 
phenomenon of Heiseler as a ‘“Russo-German” 
writer. 

Gronicka uses no acceptable method in re- 
gard to his main problem. But, for the history 
and interpretation of Heiseler’s various publica- 
tions and in connection with literature in gen- 
eral, the book gives valuable material. When- 
ever the chief psychological question appears, 
Gronicka remains vague and unconvincing. He 
does not fulfil his promise to reveal the “‘total- 
ity”’ of Heiseler’s personality, since he confines 
himself to chapters about the various works and 
never reaches a synthesis. There are many 
examples in modern literary research which 
could have shown Gronicka possible ways of 
procedure; to mention only one of them, Ernst 
Cassirer’s admirable papers on Hdlderlin and 
Kleist in Idee und Gestalt (Berlin, 1921). Here 
the totality of writers with its deepest implica- 
tions is distinctly established. Furthermore, 
from an author who tries to distinguish between 
Russian and German, or even Slav and German, 
characteristics we have to require at least an at- 
tempt to make a definition of what ‘‘Russian” 
and ‘“‘German” would mean for him. Instead we 
have to be satisfied with remarks such as “‘prob- 
ably his most purely Russian creation” (p. 32), 
“one of the most typically Russian figures” (p. 
98), “most Russian work” (p. 107), “German 
idealism and Russian emotionalism” (p. 148), 
“his most thoroughly German work’’ (p. 150), 
etc. Other generalizations, such as ‘‘Haupt- 
mann’s preponderant emphasis upon a realistic 
portrayal of life” (p. 8), contribute to the im- 
pression that Gronicka has a rather cloudy 
conception of his subject’s implications. Also, 
in questions of style and language in general, 
Gronicka makes strange statements. “In this 
creation of young Heiseler there is still present 
the full power of the Russian language, its 
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musical accentuation, its Sprachmelodie” (p, 
70). To a linguist this appears to be rather 
absurd. “A Slavic tonality could be readily 
detected” (p. 83). The reader would be helped 
greatly if presented with a definition of ‘‘Slavic 
tonality.”” What Gronicka tries to express will 
be felt by whoever knows Russian or some other 
Slav language, but linguistic feeling can be 
transformed into scientific fact by the accus- 
tomed ways of linquistic research and the proper 
use of terminology. On page 119, note 37, 
Gronicka tells us about the Wanderdrang of the 
Russian peasants in former times. The reviewer 
feels very uncertain whether the movements of 
those peasants with their well-known implica- 
tions can be identified with the German term 
and its associations. 

A few unpleasant mistakes appear in the 
book. The “kulturvernichtende Schwiache des 
ostischen Menschen”’ is translated by “‘culture- 
destroying weakness of the occidental” (p. 7) 
The Danish Nobel prize winner Johannes V. 
Jensen appears as “John v. Jensen” (p. 61), and 
Dostoevski’s famous Grushenka is mentioned 
in the distorted form “Gruzhenka.” 


KONSTANTIN REICHARDT 
University of Minnesota 


Red prelude. By DAvip FooTMAN. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 267. $3.00. 


Russian history of the nineteenth century 
may be said to be dominated by four dates: the 
uprising of December 1825, the emancipation 
of the serfs in March 1861, the assassination of 
Alexander II in March 1881, and, finally, the 
revolutionary wave of 1905. The assassination 
of Alexander II was the culmination of the 
campaign of the Narodnaya Volya, the first 
well-organized conspirational revolutionary so- 
ciety in Russia. The history of the Narodnaya 
Volya is of interest to any student of Russian 
history and mentality. Unfortunately, though 
literature in Russian on that subject is ample, 
few good English accounts of the period, with 
emphasis on the revolutionary movement, 
exist. Therefore, Footman’s study of the life of 
one of the leading Russian terrorists of the 
Narodnaya Volya is most welcome. Written by 
an able writer of fiction, it should interest a 
wider circle of readers than professional his- 
torians alone. Yet it will be of value to the 
latter, too. 
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Andrei Ivanovich Zhelyabov was, together 
with Sophia Lvovna Perovskaya, the chief 
organizer of the bombing attack to which Alex- 
ander II succumbed. He was four years her 
senior, but he was the son of a serf while she was 
the daughter of the governor-general of St. 
Petersburg. They were tried together and 
executed in April 1881. She has become prob- 
ably the best known heroine of the early revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia; he was considered 
by Lenin to have been the ideal revolutionary 
leader. Footman has written Zhelyabov’s biog- 
raphy, which by necessity has become a study 
of the whole movement and of the men and 
women who composed it. This was the first 
youth movement experimenting in relentless 
and total warfare against the existing govern- 
mental and social structure. They went about it 
with “an essentially Russian combination of de- 
votion to the cause, ruthlessness in the framing 
of policy and ingenuity in its execution” (p. x). 

In his defense at the trial Zhelyabov ex- 
plained the motives of the movement: “Our 
basic principle was that the social revolution- 
ary party should bring about a revolution. To 
this end we were to organize revolutionary 
forces on the widest possible scale. I devoted all 
my powers to the creation of a strong central- 
ized organization, consisting of a number of 
semi-autonomous groups working on a common 
plan and inspired by a common idea. The object 
of my life has been to work for the common 
good. I would willingly abandon violence if 
there were the possibility of serving my ideals 
by peacefully expounding my views and organ- 
izing those of my way of thinking” (p. 232). 
Conspirational movements thrive in an at- 
mosphere of autocracy and repression; there is, 
however, the danger that if they succeed they 
will continue the atmosphere within which 
they grew up and with which they are familiar. 
Zhelyabov’s movement was spared that fate. 
But it also burned with the characteristic im- 
patience of the apocalyptic revolution. ‘“His- 
tory moves too slowly. It needs a push,” 
Zhelyabov used to say. His words remind the 
reader of Ivan Karamazov’s impatience in 
Dostoevski’s chapter “Rebellion”: “I must have 
justice, or I will destroy myself. And not justice 
in some remote infinite time and space, but here 
on earth, and that I could see it myself. I want 
to see with my own eyes the hind lie down with 
the lion and the victim rise up and embrace his 
murderer. All the religions of the world are built 
on this longing, and I am a believer.” The flame 


of a fanatical faith burned in Zhelyabov and his 
friends. 

The revolutionaries of the period were people 
representing all classes of the Russian Empire. 
There was Ignati Grinevitcki, of the Polish 
gentry, who threw the bomb which killed the 
emperor and who himself died of wounds a few 
hours later; Leo Hartmann, the son of a 
German artisan, who escaped abroad and was 
later in touch with Marx and Engels; Jesse 
Helfmann, the daughter of a small Jewish 
tradesman, who was tried together with Zhelya- 
bov but whose death sentence was suspended in 
view of her pregnancy; Nikolai Kolotkevich, of 
a family of Russian landowners, the father of 
Jesse Helfmann’s child, who died in prison; 
Timothy Mihailov, the son of a Russian peasant, 
tried and executed together with Zhelyabov; 
Mikhail Trigoni, the son of a general and a com- 
panion of Zhelyabov in his school days, who was 
in prison in the Peter and Paul Fortress from 
1881 until 1905 and who died in the Crimea in 
1917. There are many other fascinating human 
destinies interwovenin the story which Footman 
skilfully unfolds. Some of the leading revolu- 
tionaries of the time, like Vera Figner and Eka- 
terina Breshkovskaya, have survived until 
practically the present day. The latter, the 
daughter of an army officer, was born in 1843. 
Famous as the “grandmother of the revolu- 
tion,”’ she died in Czechoslovakia at the age of 
ninety-two, deeply disappointed by the post- 
revolutionary lack of liberty and the continua- 
tion of violence in Russia; for the cult of violence 
carries a stronger force of self-perpetuation and 
moral confusion in it than its early idealistic 
pioneers probably thought possible. 


HANS KOHN 
Smith College 


Italian democracy in the making: the political 
scene in the Giolittian era, rg00-1914. By A. 
WILLIAM SALOMONE, department of history, 
New York University. With an introductory 
essay by GAETANO SALVEMINI. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. 
Pp. 148. $2.50. 


In his introduction, Professor Salvemini sees 
“in this book the beginnings of an exceptionally 
well-gifted historian.” This is the appraisal of a 
man who, having taken an active role in the 
Giolittian era, knew it emotionally in his daily 
life and also of a historian whose historio- 
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graphical standards are high and deep. It is not 
at all an overestimation. 

Salomone has written a political history with 
a precision, learning, and objectivity which 
were badly needed. It surpasses in these char- 
acteristics any work on Giolittian democracy 
which has, to the reviewer’s knowledge, ap- 
peared in any language. As Salvemini points 
out, Salomone has not fallen into two biases 
common to much Italian writing on Giolittian 
democracy: the attitude of the nationalists and 
Fascists, which tried to make of the Giolittian 
era an ancien régime, and the Liberal nostalgia 
for the good old days. In view of the increasing 
interest in the last decades of democratic gov- 
ernment before the Fascist onslaught, this short 
work fills a great need both for the scholar and 
for the casual student. It is to be hoped that the 
book will circulate in Italy. Much of contempo- 
rary Italian political thinking looks for its 
models back to this period (the newly proposed 
constitution has wiped out the major mecha- 
nism of Giolittian electoral subversion—the too- 
powerful prefect); and such a well-informed 
study as Salomone’s may contribute much to 
sharpening its perception. 

The book is tightly and clearly written. It is 
on occasion so condensed as to appear elliptical. 
Since American readers are unfortunately so 
ignorant of Italy that the stage must be set in 
simple terms, Salomone has to open with a 
chapter relating Giolittian democracy to the 
Risorgimento and even to the Renaissance. His 
account is capable and precise, but it lacks style. 
Salvemini’s introduction, rather than this chap- 
ter, captures the human meaning and the time 
sweep of the concept “democracy in the mak- 
ing” and relates it to specific manifestations. 
Salomone, however, presents a sure analysis of 
the various political forces operating at that 
time: liberal democracy, conservatism, re- 
publicanism, clericalism, socialism, syndicalism, 
and nationalism. Although these analyses force 
him to cover the same chronological area several 
times, the author does not repeat himself; and, 
furthermore, since he does not resort to cumber- 
some cross-references, the reader does not get 
the slightest impression of having heard the 
story before. 

The materials upon which Salomone has 
based his judgments are extensive indeed. He 
has quoted aptly from the minutes of the 
chamber of deputies; he has thoroughly ran- 
sacked several Italian reviews, drawing from 
them intelligent contemporary comment; he has 
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used with care the collections of speeches and 
the memoirs of the principal protagonists; and 
he has read many of the daily papers. The 
bibliography at the end of the book is well 
organized and limited to materials which are 
obtainable with more or less ease in American 
libraries. In this respect, too, Salomone has 
performed a unique service. But it should be 
pointed out that his comments on secondary 
works are sometimes too kind. For example, he 
describes Margot Hentze’s Pre-Fascist Italy 
(London, 1939) as an “‘intelligent attempt in 
English to present the Giolittian regimes” (p, 
103)—without adding that the book is pervaded 
with nationalist and Fascist biases covered with 
a veneer of objectivity. 

In considering a work which deals with so 
recent a period where there is at hand such a 
mass of documentation, it would be difficult not 
to quarrel at moments about the choice of ma- 
terials. Although Giolitti is the protagonist in 
the Banca Romana scandal (if only one should 
be selected), the author disposes in a single 
sentence of this affair which caused Giolitti’s 
retirement from public life for seven years. 
Furthermore, there are some lacunae in 
Salomone’s treatment of the left-wing Socialists; 
while the oratorical charm and sincere idealism 
of such reformist Socialist leaders as Turati, 
Bissolati, and Bonomi are vividly portrayed, 
the author fails to point out that in the years 
of their unchallenged supremacy (1908-11), 
party membership and local activity suffered a 
significant decline. Why did the ‘‘masses”’ prefer 
the revolutionism of Mussolini to reformism? 
Salomone does not say. But it should be em- 
phasized that, generally speaking, the author 
omits little of significance despite the strict 
condensation of the book 

One leaves the work with the wish that 
Salomone had gone further into the subject 
and had been bolder in his analyses. Though he 
promises the reader only a political history, his 
conception of political history is somewhat old- 
fashioned. The picture appears a little flat. 
Statesmen, politicians, and intellectual leaders 
speak, act, and comment on one another’s 
actions; and while Salomone’s presentation of 
this material is sound, one wishes that he had 
deepened his analysis with an appreciation 
of the institutional developments of the period, 
more comprehension of the feudal society from 
which democratic Italy was emerging, and a 
record of the impact of northern industrialism 
on the politics of the nation. 
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It is, for example, Salvemini’s introduction 
and not the body of the book which describes 
precisely how the Giolittian electoral machine 
worked. Moreover, the discussion of Giolitti as a 
corrupter of parliaments might have been ex- 
panded to include an analysis of the techniques 
which the master used and their effect on the 
evolution of Italian parliamentary practices. 

Furthermore, the semifeudal and authori- 
tarian elements in Italian society which were 
stammering toward expression in the army, the 
nationalist movement, the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, and the monarchy do not emerge 
as basic forces in national life but are merely 
hinted at through their superficial manifesta- 
tions. A sociological understanding of these 
elements is necessary if one wishes to grasp the 
appeal of fascism and of such contemporary 
phenomena as the Qualunquista movement. 
Moreover, the reader could use more economic 
facts. Understanding the relationship between 
the coming of the industrial revolution to the 
Po Valley and the ‘Manchester policy” of 
Giolittian democracy is essential not only for 
this period but also for the years from 1919 to 
1922. 

But, one might object, such penetration 
would require another book; it would certainly 
require a longer book. The lack of institutional, 
sociological, and economic background would 
lead one to characterize the work as a masterly 
monograph on parliamentary and party life 
rather than as a full-scale political history. 


GEORGE T. PECK 
Chicago 


The future in perspective. By SticMuND NEv- 
MANN. With drawings by ALoys DEeErso. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946. Pp. 
406. $4.00. 


This short book is a very readable discussion 
of the years since 1914, written in a somewhat 
racy and journalistic style. Events in Europe 
constitute the focal center, but developments in 
the United States and the Far East are also 
included. Emphasis is on international rather 
than on national affairs. The volume is en- 
livened throughout by the inclusion of clever 
cartoons or caricatures of men who played lead- 
ing roles during these years; but even more valu- 
able and interesting to the reader than the 
artist’s drawings are the author’s sparkling bio- 
graphical and character pen sketches of these 


same men. Scattered through the text in ap- 
propriate places, they add much to the reader’s 
understanding of the possible motivation of the 
various statesmen. Interesting, too, are the au- 
thor’s frequent insertions in the narrative of 
parallels or contrasts in the course of events in 
different periods. 

It is a little difficult, however, to know on 
what basis to criticize this book. The author 
states that it is his reply to a friend’s question as 
to “whether there is at least reasonable hope 
that it [the struggle and bloodshed and sorrow 
since 1914] can end and that this grim business 
we are living through, that you call history, does 
after all have meaning.” Judging the volume on 
this basis, it would seem that Neumann has not 
succeeded very well. His assertion that his reply 
is tentative ‘‘because the full answer can only be 
given by history” (p. 3) might reasonably, it 
seems, even increase his friend’s bewilderment. 
And the author’s statements on the last page of 
the book would seem to leave his friend with 
little encouragement or specific enlightenment: 
“Our current news seems to hold neither 
promise nor direction. Only in a persistent long- 
range perspective and a daily personal endeavor 
can one impart meaning to the whole drama and 
win confidence in man’s eventual ability to cre- 
ate the proper conditions of lasting peace” (p. 
384). 

In criticizing the volume as history, on the 
other hand, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
the author believes “‘the calling of the historian, 
if he is not an antiquarian, a mere compiler of 
data,” to be that of the prophet who “has al- 
ways been the great challenger, the warner, and 
the conscience of his generation” (p. 6). Neu- 
mann apparently seeks to write as a historian in 
the latter sense, and in this task he does very 
well, for throughout the book he chiefly gen- 
eralizes, interprets, philosophizes, exhorts, and 
prophesies. Two examples of this tendency must 
suffice. While discussing pre-Hitler conditions in 
Germany he stops to point out: 


There are danger signals, however, in the Ameri- 
can scene, too. They must be heeded in time. There 
will be irregulars, fewer in number, no doubt, and 
without a like backing of war tradition. Yet any 
difficulty of our postwar society—an economic de- 
pression, a political impasse, international complica- 
tions—will bring forward these restless activists 
who can break the delicate structure of an ordered 
society. They may not follow the patterns of Na- 
tional Socialism. They may appear as patriots and 
vigilantes, taking the law into their own hands— 
reminders of the frontier days when America was 


















very young. Even this pretense at Americanism 
should not prevent an alert nation from detecting 
them for what they are: brothers-in-arms of inter- 
national fascism. Such recognition in time will 
easily awaken the counterforces in these United 
States, rich in resources and resilience, and thus 
break the threat to civil society [p. 229]. 

The annihilation of the Nazi leadership and its 
institutions will not suffice, neither will even the 
strictest controls over Germany. If its mass basis is 
not destroyed, Nazism will return in one form or 
another [p. 230]. 


The work, it seems to the reviewer, is not a 
history in the orthodox sense of the term. It is 
rather—to make a fine distinction—a discussion 
of the history of the period. The book is bound 
to be interesting, stimulating, and provocative 
to those who are already familiar with the his- 
torical facts. It would make excellent collateral 
reading in a course on Europe since 1914 and 
would give students in written form some of the 
side lights, interpretations, and analogies with 
which superior college teachers in their lectures 
usually supplement the factual texts used. But 
to those not acquainted with the historical facts 
of the period, Neumann’s book will often prove 
exasperating and confusing, for the author fre- 
quently fails to give his readers the facts upon 
which his own dogmatic statements rest. Take, 
for instance, his discussion of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points: ““No other document in modern times 
has touched world sentiment so deeply. .... 
Wilson’s formula crystallized the hopes of man- 
kind and gave them direction. .... The Four- 
teen Points heightened the morale of the Allies 
and undermined the confidence of the Central 
Powers. It put world opinion behind the ‘good 
cause’ of the Western nations. ... . It promised 
deliverance to the national minorities of the 
Dual Monarchy..... It even established an 
inner front in Germany” (pp. 54-55). The 
reader may legitimately be curious about what 
Wilson actually said, but nowhere in the vol- 
ume will he find the answer. Later he will learn, 
to be sure, that at the Peace Conference, in 
order to gain support for his League idea, “‘Wil- 
son had to compromise on other matters and, in 
fact, to repudiate a good portion of the Fourteen 
Points” (p. 87), but he still is left in the dark as 
to what the points were. Numerous instances of 
this sort might be cited. 

A second reason why the reader may be con- 
fused is that the history of the various countries 
is fragmentized and scattered throughout the 
volume. Nowhere will he find a connected ac- 
count of the internal problems and develop- 
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ments of any of the great powers from 1919 to 
1939. Furthermore, the internal history of Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Romania, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece—somewhat essential for “perspective” 
—is practically omitted. In a book as brief as 
this, perhaps such omissions are necessary, 
“Simplification is falsification,” the author de- 
clares in his introduction (p. 4), but he, too, 
becomes guilty of oversimplification as the re- 
sult of the briefness of his book. 

Some of the errors, however, are not merely 
the result of brevity. The German mark did not 
finally skyrocket “‘to a rate of one billion to the 
dollar’ (p. 103) but to three or four trillion. The 
net corporate profits in the United States in 
1929 were not “715 billion dollars” (p. 180). 
The Third International was not “founded in 
1918 at Moscow” (p. 129). Wilson did not in- 
clude the League Covenant in the peace treaty 
in order “‘to reconcile himself with Versailles” 
(p. 88) but in an attempt to make the adoption 
of the Covenant by the nations necessary if they 
desired the benefits of the peace settlement. 
William II was not a modern usurper like 
Napoleon and Hitler (p. 39). Other mistakes of 
a similar nature might be pointed out. Never- 
theless, to those who desire to secure a general 
understanding of the whys and wherefores of 
the years since 1914 and who are not particu- 
larly concerned over details or minor inaccura- 
cies the book is recommended. 

F, LEE BENNS 
Indiana University 


Building Lenin’s Russia. By SIMON LIBERMAN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. 229. $3.00. 


To anyone interested in Russia and the Rus- 
sians, Liberman’s short book of personal remi- 
niscences is today more timely and useful than 
it was two years ago when it was published. In 
spite of certain shortcomings in the organization 
of the material, due to the wide variety of inci- 
dents related, it is an easily read story. It pre- 
sents new phases of the personalities of the men 
he knew and of the tenor of life in Russia during 
the period of militant communism and the early 
years of the New Economic Policy. 

The first part of the book sketches important 
individuals who were personally well known to 
Liberman and who were responsible for estab- 
lishing the Bolshevik regime. His analysis of 
their character and capabilities is very keen and 
always objective. Even when describing Felix 
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Dzerzhinsky, the all-powerful head of the 
Cheka, who was the direct cause of so much 
tribulation and apprehension to the author, he 
maintains a certain detachment and shows an 
appreciation of the man’s responsibilities. 

The second part of the book deals primarily 
with Liberman’s own activities in his capacity 
as manager of the timber trust, which was tre- 
mendously important to the Bolsheviks because 
of the revenue it produced. It was a business 
with which the author had been very familiar 
from the time of tsarism and in which he had 
made important contacts with foreign in- 
terests. He is justly critical of the ineptitude of 
many of his superiors and colleagues in the tim- 
ber industry, as well as of those in other fields 
with whom he came in personal contact. Inevi- 
tably, in the rush of events during the Revolu- 
tion and in the ensuing turmoil attendant upon 
the rapid establishment of militant communism, 
many rose to positions of power and authority 
for which they were in no way qualified. But 
this was only a transitory phase, and, contrary 
to opinion in the rest of the world, they were 
gradually replaced by more able men. Liber- 
man found, however, that many other men who 
were working with Lenin to build a new Russia 
possessed very great innate ability and were 
leaders in their own right. These are the two 
groups of men who are in control of Russia to- 
day. Lenin himself never ruled by executive 
order but acted through the Communist party 
and its supreme organs, always avoiding the ap- 
pearance of making personal decisions and 
thereby relegating the party to a secondary po- 
sition. The author points out that Stalin con- 
siders himself as merely the disciple of a great 
master and, when in doubt, tries to think of 
what Lenin would have done. 

Although a political exile from Soviet Rus- 
sia, Liberman definitely approves of the ulti- 
mate aims and many of the policies of its lead- 
ers. He says that the foundation of the new re- 
gime was strengthened through a political edu- 
cation of the masses. From the very beginning 
the policy of the Soviet government has been 
to make all toilers into class-conscious and ac- 
tive builders of the Soviet nation. Although the 
author realizes that the peculiarity of the Soviet 
system leads to constant confusion when experts 
try to define it, he nevertheless maintains that 
Soviet Russia is a land of democracy in the sense 
that everyone has the right to work, to security 
against need and hunger, and to the enjoyment 
of national and racial equality. But he also 


knows what it is to live in a land where the state 
is placed above everything else, for what is 
good or bad for the state is decided by mere 
mortals. He knows by experience that any 
Soviet citizen may find himself the victim of out- 
right lawlessness and that very rarely—indeed, 
only if the indictment is not of a political na- 
ture—can he hope for a miracle of mercy. In 
spite of this, Liberman finds justification for 
that ‘temporary dictatorship” which alone was 
able to improve the economic and cultural situ- 
ation of the Russian masses and to build up the 
people’s army. 

He deals very realistically with Russia’s pol- 
icies and concludes that once their basic trends 
are taken into consideration, there is no need to 
fear any future conflicts between the Soviet 
Union and the other great powers. On the whole, 
Liberman’s book is a pleasant deviation from 
the current crop of violently pro- or fanatically 
anti-Russian writings on the market. It dis- 
closes the author as an intelligent and well- 
balanced individual who, although possessing a 
sensitive nature, does not allow even his person- 
al misfortunes to influence his judgment. 


GEORGE W. ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States: the Paris Peace Conference, 
1g1g. Vol. VII. (“Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,” No. 2466.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 985. 
$2.50. 

This is the seventh volume in the “Foreign 
relations of the United States series” concerning 
the Paris Peace Conference. The papers here 
included comprise the minutes of the council of 
heads of delegations (the governing body of the 
Peace Conference after the signing of the treaty 
with Germany on June 28) from July 1 to Au- 
gust 28, 1919. Clemenceau continued to sit for 
France, Balfour for Britain, Tittoni for Italy, 
Makino for Japan; and during most of the peri- 
od Frank L. Polk represented the United 
States. 

The volume gives a good picture of the tur- 
moil in Europe following the war. The great 
armies had ceased fighting, and all of them 
rapidly disintegrated, but the fires lighted by 
the war still burned in many parts of the con- 
tinent. Scores of subjects are dealt with, includ- 
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ing the Italo-French riots at Fiume, the Greek 
occupation of parts of Anatolia, the disposition 
of Thrace, the desperate situation in Armenia, 
the turmoil in Silesia, the dispute over the Aland 
Islands, the repatriation of the Czecho-Slovak 
armies in Siberia, and the refusal of Germany to 
turn over German army criminals. The new 
German republican government alleged its de- 
pendence on the army officers of the old regime. 

There is recurrent attention also to the prob- 
lem of maintaining a blockade against Soviet 
Russia in the Baltic Sea, after the lifting of the 
blockade against Germany which had served 
the same purpose. The United States discour- 
aged such a blockade as illegal in international 
law, but the others were intent on preventing 
any neutral aid to the Reds. Much evidence of 
the material and moral help rendered to the 
White armies in their wars with the Reds ap- 
pears throughout the book—an episode which 
we have long forgotten, though the leaders of 
Soviet Russia have not. 

The main preoccupation of the council in the 
weeks under review was the situation in Hun- 
gary, above all with ways and means to oust the 
Red government of Bela Kun. Full-dress plans 
were made for a joint invasion of Hungary by 
several Allied states, with Clemenceau exercis- 
ing a restraining hand until Bela Kun’s govern- 
ment attacked the Romanians, who were illegal- 
ly occupying a strip of territory not assigned to 
them by the Peace Conference, and was de- 
feated. A socialist government succeeded and 
was rapidly replaced by a reactionary one under 
Romanian auspices, while the Romanian army 
looted Budapest and much of Hungary. The 
council fulminated against the insubordinate 
Romanians but had little effect upon them. 

This volume will be useful to teachers of his- 
tory who consider the postwar difficulties of 
1919 and indispensable to writers of historical 
works dealing with the period. Much of the ma- 
terial is vivid and interesting. Clemenceau’s re- 
marks are witty and to the point. 


D. F. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


German youth: bond or free. By Howarp 
BECKER, professor of sociology, University 
of Wisconsin; sometime member of the Office 
of Strategic Services, U.S.A. (“International 
library of sociology and social reconstruc- 

tion,” ed. Dk. KARL MANNHEIM.) New York: 
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Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 286. 
$4.00. 


This is a timely study of one of the most 
extraordinary social ferments of modern times, 
namely, the German youth movement. This 
activity had aroused some comment among 
American observers of German life even before 
the first World War, and it provoked much more 
thereafter. It has been too little known, how- 
ever. Becker estimates that between two and 
three millions of these ‘“‘roamers’”—the Wander- 
vdgel—were tramping about Germany in the 
early 1920’s. Many may have been out for a 
lark, but all were cultivating their love of the 
fatherland. They were intensifying their patriot- 
ic sentiments by mystical communion with the 
beauties of their native land while searching for 
a renewal of faith and hope and for new life- 
objectives. The reviewer well remembers the 
comment made by Professor Alfred Weber in 
1921 that all they needed was a unification of 
direction and purpose to make them a powerful 
force in the regeneration of the life of the de- 
feated nation. 

Professor Becker has not attempted a socio- 
logical study, nor does he give us simple history. 
Rather he has written a social historical analysis 
and interpretation. He begins with ‘Myth: the 
linden tree,”’ a picture of the “dear, dead days” 
of the idyllic life among the Swabian peasantry 
a century ago, a life idealized in the traditions 
handed down to youth in later times and creat- 
ing nostalgic feelings after Germany had under- 
gone the rapid and revolutionary developments 
of the late nineteenth century. With little re- 
gard for dates and with synthesis of diverse 
data and scattered episodes he tells the story 
of the rebellion of idealistic youth against the 
brassy materialism of the fat and flourishing 
bourgeoisie; of the rapid spread of the move- 
ment; and its fission into a multiplicity of sects, 
with increased stereotyping and loss of sponta- 
neity and adventure. He repeatedly emphasizes 
the importance of leadership, especially by men 
of charismatic personality, who gather about 
them by spontaneous attraction intensely loyal 
followers. He discusses the role of homosexual- 
ity in such relations, finding it of slight signifi- 
cance. 

He traces the conflicts that arose with the 
arrival of the first contingents of the Hitler 
youth on the scene, the final monopoly by them, 
and the continued underground opposition by 
such groups as the Edelweiss. In the final two 
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chapters the author voices apprehension lest the 
brutalization of youth by the Nazis may not 
leave a deadly heritage, but he also shows that 
the Nazi conquest was far from complete. He 
suggests that once again German youth may 
well be searching for new life-objectives amid 
a confused babel of tongues. Not improbably 
the Nazi revolution will leave much behind that 
is both good and bad, but it should be clear that 
whether Germany turns with zeal and deter- 
mination toward the East or the West may de- 
pend largely on whether communism or de- 
mocracy captures the imaginations and the 
loyalties of the German youth of today. This 
book is thus timely. We could do nothing likely 
to serve Western civilization more effectively 
than to make systematic efforts to regenerate 
the youth movement along lines of humanistic 
ideals. 

FRANK H. HANKINS 

Wharton School 

University of Pennsylvania 


Dictatorship and political police: the technique of 
control by fear. By E. K. BRAMSTEDT, PH.D. 
(Lond.). (“International library of sociology 
and social reconstruction,” ed. KARL MANN- 
HEIM.) New York: Oxford University Press, 


1945. Pp. 275. $4.75. 


Bramstedt has ventured into a field which 
is of great interest to students of comparative 
political institutions in general and to students 
of dictatorship and terror in particular. Unfor- 
tunately, the urgent need for a systematic and 
comprehensive treatment of this subject is not 
matched by the author’s performance. Bram- 
stedt showed, in the first place, a serious error 
of judgment by writing on German terrorist 
methods at a time when all important materials 
were not yet available. Had he waited only an- 
other two years or so, his study could have at- 
tained a place of real significance in this field. 
As it is, his attempt is of a fragmentary nature. 
Second, it is very doubtful whether Bramstedt 
has not tried to cover too much ground in too 
little space, thus sacrificing depth and penetra- 
tion to comprehensiveness. 

Part I of the book is made up of “‘Two test 
cases from history,” viz., Napoleon I and 
Napoleon III. The treatment is too thin and 
superficial to adduce any new facts or interpre- 
tations; besides, it is more than questionable 
whether the mild and civilized methods of the 


two Napoleons had any inner affinity with 
Himmler and the death camps of Majdanek and 
Oswiecim. This reviewer is at a loss to see how 
an understanding of the methods employed by 
both Napoleons contributes to a better insight 
into the character of the men whom the Ger- 
man people cheerfully followed in the years 
from 1933 to 1945. . 

The second part of the book deals with 
“Secret control in our time as developed by 
fascism and national socialism.” Only one brief, 
and all too short, chapter is devoted to Italian 
fascism, whereas the remaining three chapters 
of this section of the book deal with the terror 
methods of German naziism. Again, it is more 
than doubtful whether Bramstedt reveals any 
sense of historical perspective by lumping to- 
gether German and Italian methods of repres- 
sion. In one place the author casually remarks 
that “the Italian people have a sense of propor- 
tion” (p. 66) which made the work of the 
O.V.R.A. (the Fascist secret police) less terror- 
istic than that of the German counterpart, the 
Gestapo, the S.S., and the other German 
agencies organized for terrorism and extermina- 
tion. While giving a reliable technical account 
of the methods used by fascism and naziism, 
the author fails to provide us with the wider 
historical framework, institutional and ideo- 
logical, which explains such differences. 

Part III deals with ‘“Terror and resistance.” 
In this section Bramstedt tries to cover German 
terrorist methods as well as the opposition and 
resistance to them in Germany and the con- 
quered territories. In analyzing the techniques 
of terror employed by Germany in its pursuit of 
world conquest, the author only barely men- 
tions (because at the time of his writing the 
facts were hardly available) the outstanding 
German contribution to international pol- 
itics: “genocide,” or the wholesale annihila- 
tion of an entire people. As a result, most 
of Bramstedt’s accounts read as if they were 
written in 1939, although they were ac- 
tually done in the years 1942-44. As to the 
analysis of the resistance movements, Bram- 
stedt mentions two main groups of “‘resisters”’ 
in Germany proper: workers and religious peo- 
ple. The events that occurred on, and after, 
July 20, 1944 proved how wrong he is: the most 
important conspiracy of the Nazi regime was 
engineered by a group that was very largely 
made up of the highest military officials of the 
regime and was not a popular or religious act of 
resistance. The German militarists who tried to 
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save themselves in 1944 by eliminating Hitler 
revealed, on the one occasion when they could 
have been of some service to mankind, con- 
siderably less talent for efficiency and organiza- 
tion than that they had so successfully practiced 
in the preceding twenty-five years while helping 
to build up the Nazi party, aiding it in the as- 
sumption of power, and plotting the aggressions 
against Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Russia, and the United States. 

All in all, Bramstedt’s book contains data 
which are conveniently assembled and often 
interesting. But the book lacks in perspective 
and historical balance, and it describes more 
than it explains. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1931 (in three volumes). Vol. I. 
(“Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2602.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. Pp. 961. $2.75. 


We habitually deplore the preoccupation of 
world leadership in 1931 with the liquidation of 
reparation and armaments problems left over 
from the first World War at a date when the 
threat of a second was already at hand. The 
present volume will remind us that this la- 
mentable fact of modern history was clear 
enough to the statesmen of that day, who found 
themselves nevertheless entangled in the conse- 
quences of a whole decade of hopes and futili- 
ties. Their desperate task of finding means to 
restore world confidence and co-operation was 
hopeless without the willingness of continental 
nations to surrender part of their existing as- 
surances of national security, and this was not 
only contrary to all political instinct but year 
by year was becoming actually more hazardous. 
The position of the French republic was crucial: 
everything depended on the revision of French 
demands on Germany and the reduction of 
French armed superiority, but neither of these 
was consistent with a French passion for se- 
curity which the drift of events increasingly 
justified. 

Early in 1931 it became plain that Ger- 
many’s financial position was precarious, and 
President Hoover’s moratorium proposal fol- 
lowed. The first part of the volume is concerned 
with the attendant negotiations, though the 
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story is not complete. It becomes clear that the 
necessity of such a step was evident to the 
British, who were reluctant themselves to take 
the initiative and passed it on to Secretary 
Stimson on June 8, in what is possibly the most 
circuitously worded diplomatic hint on record. 
What other grounds the president may have 
had for his proposal, however, are not to be dis- 
covered here. The record of consultation with 
the French is distinctly revealing. Stimson ap- 
pears to have brought the matter up for the first 
time on June 18, when he mentioned the crisis 
to Ambassador Clandel, criticizing the French 
for having mixed politics with finance and inti- 
mating that the United States could do nothing 
until the French acted. The next day, however, 
the secretary told him that congress was being 
consulted about a moratorium proposal and 
that he hoped that the ambassador would assist 
in getting the French to accept it. Clandel said 
that he would do his best, but he was certainly 
not allowed much time, for the official trans- 
mission of the president’s statement followed 
on the night of the arst. 

The two-week delay which followed is com- 
monly ascribed to French resentment at this 
precipitous course, and not unreasonably. The 
strong resistance in France to any concessions 
for whatever reason—a resistance headed, as 
these documents show, by Flandin as finance 
minister—may raise a doubt as to whether 
better preparation would have had better re- 
sults. The characteristically legalistic bargain- 
ing by which France was finally brought to ac- 
ceptance of the moratorium is spelled out in 
detail. 

The disarmament section of the volume 
opens significantly and inauspiciously with the 
barren dispute between France and Italy over 
the permissive date for replacement of over-age 
naval construction. With this fresh in mind, it is 
hardly surprising that the United States re- 
sisted strong British pressure to serve as vice- 
president of the Geneva conference and prin- 
cipal organizer thereof. It was argued that we 
had already disarmed to the limit and that the 
groundwork must be done by states directly 
concerned or any plan would risk later disrup- 
tion at their hands, though this position seems 
not wholly consistent with our stand on the 
moratorium issue. The whole correspondence 
makes painfully evident that no responsible 
statesman outside Great Britain had the slight- 
est faith in the success of the conference, yet all 
agreed that, after twelve years of intensive ef- 
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forts by the League and the commissions, some- 
thing had to be done. It was foreseen that a 
breakdown at Geneva would lend powerful sup- 
port to German revisionism; even at this date 
Chancellor Bruening had not dared to bargain 
for a moratorium by suspending warship con- 
struction. And it was equally foreseen that the 
moment for favorable action had long gone by. 
The volume also contains correspondence 
over the ill-fated proposal for an Austro-Ger- 
man customs union. Our part seems to have 
been limited to anxiety regarding our most- 
favored-nation rights under such a treaty. The 
early phases of the Chaco conflict are likewise 
touched upon as are proposals for American par- 
ticipation in silver stabilization, the wheat 
agreement, and the narcotics convention of that 
year. 
SHERMAN S. HAYDEN 
Clark University 


American foreign policy in the making, 1932- 
1940: a study in responsibilities. By CHARLES 
A. BEarp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 335. $4.00. 


This is an amazing book for Charles A. Beard 
to have written. Many times, in his excellent 
studies dealing with domestic problems, he has 
revealed a deep understanding of the forces that 
have molded American life. He has, particu- 
larly, made it clear in his earlier works that 
presidential campaign utterances cannot be 
taken very seriously. Yet, in this present book, 
he implies that campaign oratory, when it deals 
with international affairs, should be taken as the 
official statement of American foreign policy. 

Beard is obviously irritated by those who 
place some responsibility for the coming of the 
second World War on that small group of sena- 
tors who opposed American membership in the 
League of Nations. He denounces this evil-men 
concept, but he, then, tries to portray Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as an evil fellow. Beard is unwill- 
ing to admit that Roosevelt prepared American 
defenses as fast as public opinion would allow, 
especially the type of public opinion represented 
by Beard’s own isolationist position. The fact 
that Roosevelt concentrated on domestic re- 
forms in 1933 is pointed to as an indication that 
Roosevelt was an isolationist. Beard also cites 
Roosevelt’s signing of the Neutrality Act in 
1935 as evidence of the president’s isolationist 
position. He, however, fails to mention that in 
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signing the bill Roosevelt warned that it “might 
drag us into war instead of keeping us out.” In 
order to demonstrate his claim that Roosevelt 
did not prepare America sufficiently for war, 
Beard quibbles over words. He declares, for in- 
stance, that in 1939 the president did not ask 
congress for money to fortify Guam but just for 
dredging the harbor. In view of the state of 
American public opinion at that time, the re- 
quest to fortify Guam had to be disguised in 
this manner because the American people were 
not willing to face the prospect of inevitable 
war. 

American foreign policy in the making is little 
more than a string of questions from leading 
men. These are held together by a few sentences 
of comment by the author. Nowhere does he 
seem to understand that it is not what presi- 
dents or congressmen say that is important but 
that it is what they do that counts. Further- 
more, Beard refuses to face the fact that war 
was inevitable for the United States from the 
moment that it broke out in 1939. Instead, he 
attempts to treat American foreign policy in a 
vacuum, and as a result the reader is left with 
far too narrow a picture of America’s position in 
world affairs from 1932 to 1940. 


WALTER JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Hitler’s professors: the part of scholarship in Ger- 
many’s crimes against the Jewish people. By 
Max WE rnrEIcu. New York: Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute, 1946. Pp. 291. $3.50. 


Even after all the communiqués, documen- 
tary films, and Nuremberg trial reports, the 
present study by Max Weinreich is terrifying, 
for, despite the many tokens of the nature of 
naziism, we find it difficult to believe that Hitler 
could attract men of learning who had been 
trained to engage in research and to pursue 
truth. The ignorant masses, yes; the professors, 
no. Even during the war it was not uncommon 
to hear well-meaning folk say something like 
this: “It is discouraging that the university 
classes in Germany offer no spectacular resist- 
ance to naziism; but, then, brave men are al- 
ways in a minority. The scholars and scientists 
can hardly take Hitler seriously; they make no 
outcry because they fear for their lives (isn’t 
that human?); but surely they cannot be 
gauleiter.” 

Our generation cannot be blamed if the 
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timidity of scholars proved a terrible disap- 
pointment. Somehow, professors themselves al- 
ways encourage the myth that an increase in 
knowledge brings also independence of judg- 
ment, freedom from falsehood, and several 
other praiseworthy characteristics. Had Ger- 
man professors then simply yielded to Hitler, it 
would have been bad enough. 

The nightmare of it is, however, that Ger- 
man scholarship was not merely passive. In the 
two hundred and forty-two pages before he be- 
gins to reproduce facsimiles of the material he 
used, Weinreich carefully establishes the fact 
that German scholars “‘provided the ideas and 
techniques which led to and justified this un- 
paralleled slaughter” of the Jews. The profes- 
sors came from all fields—physics, history, 
medicine, philology, law, theology, philosophy, 
anthropology, and so on. A good many, of 
course, were mediocrities; but a good many, 
too, were distinguished, like the physicists 
Lenard and Stark, the jurists Carl Schmitt and 
Victor Bruns, the literary historian Hans Nau- 
mann, the philosopher Martin Heidegger, the 
biologist Erwin Baur (to choose at random). 
Being scholars, these men published papers and 
volumes which were not like ordinary propa- 
ganda sheets. All the apparatus of statistics, 
footnotes, and highflown terminology was em- 
ployed. Being experienced research workers, 
they created a number of institutes and issued 
proceedings. Being bookmen, they collected 
libraries of source material. And in a grim, 
methodical fashion they set to work on an 
Ausgliederung and Ausmerzung of Jews. 

This seems fantastic; so, too, for example, it 
seemed at first to Gerhard Kittel, professor of 
theology (at Tiibingen and later at Vienna), 
who in 1933 dismissed the wiping-out of all Jews 
by violence merely as impossible because such 
attempts had failed in the past: “If the systems 
of the Spanish Inquisition and the Russian 
pogroms did not manage it, it will certainly be 
impossible to achieve in the 20th century.” 
Otherwise, there were no inhibitions to such a 
thought. On the other hand, to a professor of 
philosophy like Alfred Baeumler, “He who real- 
ly wishes to save the German people from the 
Jewish grip, will refrain from nothing in pur- 
suing his objective.’ Needless to add, by 1933 
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Kittel agreed; the previous year in his study of 
The treatment of the stranger according to the 
Talmud he had already ‘‘demonstrated” that 
the Talmud was uninterested in the “problem 
of right or wrong” where political murder of 
non-Jews was concerned. 


It would be fatal to treat such attitudes or | 


expressions as products of hysteria, lapses from 
reason, and no more. As Oscar Hamman ob- 
served in the Journal in 1941 (‘‘German his- 
torians and the advent of the National Socialist 
state” [XIII, 161-88])—Weinreich, too, quotes 
him—*‘As a whole it may be said that the Ger- 
man historians, save for a republican minority, 
needed little ‘co-ordination.’”’ The trends in 
German historiography after 1933 were “but the 
intensification of tendencies which already were 
pronounced before the advent of the Nazi 
regime”’ (pp. 187-88). Mention of the studies of 
the economics professor Peter Heinz Seraphim 
will serve as an illustration of the methods pur. 
sued. A kind of gothic orderliness characterizes 
his deliberations as he proves the limited effec- 
tiveness of ‘“ghettoization’”’ and decides that it 
is necessary to consider means even more far- 
reaching than this. He is strictly scientific. If the 
end in view is accepted as desirable, then schol- 
arship need only apply its excellent tools and 
the process seems reasonable regardless of the 
conclusion. The German high command was 
therefore quite right in recognizing the contribu- 
tions of the professors—for they were not writ- 
ing or speaking in a fever but in carefully se- 
lected words and with the support of the data 
they employed. 

Weinreich’s volume, with its painstaking 
examination of the evidence and its full docu- 
mentation, with its admirable organization of 
material and restraint of language, is a very im- 
portant work not only for students of contem- 
porary history but for all men who are thinking 
about the re-education of Germany and of 
countries where German propaganda pene- 
trated. The Yiddish Scientific Institute has per- 
formed a great service in making the results of 
this investigation available to English readers; 
the book should be on the required reading list 
of educators above all. 

Jupau GOLDIN 
State University of Iowa 
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The Shapland Carew papers. Edited by A. K. Lonc- 
FIELD. Dublin: Stationery Office, 1946. Pp. 228. 
15S. 

Lady Gregory’s journals, 1916-1930. Edited by LEn- 
NOx Rosinson. London: Putnam, 1946. 18s. 


ITALY 


Italy speaks. By BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. With 
a preface by Luicr Sturzo. London: Gollancz, 
1946. 6s. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Spain: an interpretation. By ANGEL GANIVET. With 
an introduction by R. M. Napa. London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1946. Pp. 136. 8s. 6d. 


Complacent dictator. By StR SAMUEL HOARE. New 
York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 319. $3.50. 
Account of the author’s diplomatic experiences 
in Spain. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


What I saw in Poland—1946. By H. Foster ANDER- 
son. Slough, Buckinghamshire: Windsor, 1946. 
Pp. 194. 8s. 6d. 


Kosciuszko: leader and exile. By MIEcIsLAuS HAI- 
MAN. (“Polish Institute series,” No. 9). New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, 1946. Pp. 183. $3.00. 
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RUSSIA 


Six great Russian composers. By DONALD BROOK. 
London: Rockliff, 1946. Pp. 193. 153. 


Russian literature, theatre and art: a bibliography of 
works in English, published 1900-1945. Compiled 
by AMREI ETTLINGER and JOAN GLADSTONE. 
Published under the auspices of the Anglo-Soviet 
Public Relations Association. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1946. Pp. 95. 7s. 6d. 


Soviet foreign policy during the patriotic war: docu- 
ments and materials. Vol. Il, January 1, 1944— 
December 31, 1044. Translated by ANDREW 
RotusTEIN. London: Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 240. 
25s. 


Soviet legal theory: its social background and develop- 
ments. By RUDOLF SCHLESINGER. 2d ed. New 
York: Universal Distributors, 1946. Pp. 299. 
$6.00. 


Soviet philosophy: a study of theory and practice. By 
JouHN SOMERVILLE. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. Pp. 269. $3.75. 


Alexander I of Russia: the man who defeated Napol- 
eon. By Lronip I. StrakHovsky. New York: 
Norton, 1947. Pp. 302. $3.50. 


East of the iron curtain. By WILLIAM VAN NARVIG. 
Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1947. Pp. 361. $3.00. 


Medieval Russian laws. Translated by GEORGE 
VERNADSKY. (“‘Records of civilization sources and 
studies,” ed. Austin P. Evans, No. 41.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 106. 
$2.00. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Denmark and Slesvig (1848-1864): with a collection 
of tllustrative letters by Daniel Bruhn, including his 
letters from California and Nevada (1864-1872). 
By WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1946. 
Pp. 143. 12s. 6d. 

Nine lives before 30. By Max Manus. New York: 
Doubleday, 1947. Pp. 328. $3.00. 

Story of the Oslo Underground. 
Jag var gestapos agent. By ER1K GRONBERG. Stock- 


holm: Bokférlaget Natur och Kultur, 1944. Pp. 
223. 


NEAR EAST 


European crossroad. By ILYA EHRENBURG. New 
York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 177. $2.00. 
Balkan culture and traditions. 


The house of Herod’s Gate. By JoHN CONNELL. Lon- 
don: Low, 1947. Pp. 195. 12s. 6d. 
Story of the land and people of Palestine, based 
on the author’s service in that country as an intelli- 
gence officer in 1941 and 1942. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Boston, cradle of liberty, 1630-1776. By Joun Ep. 
WARD JENNINGS. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1947. Pp. 345. $3.50. 

Literature of Virginia in the seventeenth century. By 
HowarpD Mumrorp Jones. (“Memoirs,” Vol, 
XIX, Part II.) Boston: American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 1946. Pp. 47. $1.25. 


Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1670-1684. 
Part I, 1679-82. Edited by E. E. Ricu. With an 
introduction by G. N. Crark. (“Hudson’s Bay 
Company” series, No. 8.) Toronto: Champlain 
Society, 1946. Pp. 378. 


Loyalist narratives from Upper Canada. Edited by 
James J. TALMAN. Toronto: Champlain Society, 
1946. Pp. 411. (For members only.) 


The future of Australian federalism: a commentary on 
working of the constitution. By GORDON GREEN- 
woop, M.A. (Syd.), Ph.D. (Lond.), senior lec- 
turer in history, University of Sydney. Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press, 1946. Pp. 
323. 178. 6d. 

The author presents evidence and arguments to 
show “that the federal system has outlived its use- 
fulness, that the conditions which made federalism a 
necessary stage in the evolution of Australia’s na- 
tionhood have largely passed away, and that the re- 
tention of the system now operates only as an ob- 
stacle to effective government and to a further ad- 
vance.” A recent referendum defeated proposals for 
a temporary increase of power for the Common- 
wealth government, but the author both hopes and 
expects that before long a unified state will win out. 
If not, the Australian people will be unable to solve 
their social and economic problems. 

A. P.S. 


R.A.A.F. over Europe. Edited by FRANK JOHNSON. 
With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. WINSTON 
S. CHURCHILL. With a foreword by Arr VICE- 
MARSHAL H. N. WRIGLEY. London: Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, 1946. Pp. 189. 10s. 6d. 


Australia: the Catholic chapter. By JAMES G. Mur- 
TAGH. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. $3.00. 
The story of the emergence of a new nation from 

a penal colony and the struggle for elementary hu- 

man liberties, with particular focus upon the circum- 

stances which brought about the Catholic Emanci- 
pation in Australia. 


Press in South Australia, 1836 to 1850. By GEORGE 
H. Pitt. Adelaide: Wakefield, 1946. Pp. 60. 125. 
6d. 


History of education in Victoria (1836-1936). By 
DonaLp H. RANKIN. Melbourne: The Author, 
1936. Pp. 375. 10s. 6d. 


Fifty years in New Zealand, 1894-1944: recollections 
and reflections. By ALFRED WALTER AVERILL. 
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London: Whitcombe & Tombs, 1945. Pp. 176. 
4s. 6d. 


Pacific commandos, New Zealanders and Fijians in 
action: a history of Southern Independent Com- 
mando and First Commando Fiji Guerrillas. By 
C. R. LarsEN. Dunedin, N.Z.: Reed, 1946. Pp. 
161. 128. 6d. 


Lord Robert Cecil’s Gold Fields diary. With an intro- 
duction and notes by S1r Ernest Scott. 2d ed. 
London: Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 132. Is. 


The northern Goldfields diaries of Thomas Baines, 
1869-1872. Vol. I, First journey, 1869-1870. Vol. 
Il, First journey, 1870-1871. Vol. III, Second 
journey, 1871-1872. Edited by J. P. R. WALLIs. 
(“Government archives of Southern Rhodesia, 
Oppenheimer series,” No. 3.) London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1946. Pp. 854. gos. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Short history of the Far East. By KENNETH SCOTT 
LATOURETTE, D. Willis James professor of mis- 
sions and oriental history in Yale University. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 665. $4.75. 


Professor Latourette has written this volume, 
which brings the story of events down to V-J Day, 
both as a college text and as an offering to the gen- 
eral reader. The work differs from other available 
texts in at least two respects. For one thing, it 
broadens its scope to include India, Indo-China, and 
the Island World from Sumatra to the Philippines. 
In the second place, it gives a good deal of space not 
only to the sweep of the history of Asiatic peoples as 
political bodies but also to their cultures. The author 
draws on his exceptional knowledge of the impact of 
Christianity on Asia, but without exaggerating its 
significance in the whole picture. 

At times the style suffers from the stringing-to- 
gether of short disjointed statements of bare facts. 
There is some generalization and interpretation but 
less than could be hoped for from one with the 
author’s background. Granted that the situation in 
Asia defies simplification, it would still be suggestive 
if someone who had mastered the details would omit 
many of them and tell us what he thought it all 
meant for the history of civilization. 

ARTHUR P. Scott 


La question d’ Extréme-Orient, 1840-1940. By PIERRE 
RENOUVIN, member of the Institute. Paris: Li- 
brairie Hachette, 1946. Pp. 439. Fr. 250. 


Renouvin has digested and synthesized in a 
most lucid manner the material with which he has 
dealt in this excellent book. Rarely does one find a 
work explaining in such an objective and yet prac- 
tical manner this highly controversial subject. The 
volume is little more than an outline of the period 
covered, but the author touches all the high points 
of the century with which he deals. Some of them he 
treats in great detail, all of them intelligently and 
fairly. 
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As a matter of fact, one is amazed at the objec- 
tivity with which the author treats France’s ex- 
tremely questionable behavior in the Far East and 
especially in French Indo-China and Siam. He 
makes no attempt whatever to condone or to miti- 
gate; in fact, he treats the policy of France more 
harshly than do most non-French historians; on the 
other hand, he leans over backward to be fair to 
Great Britain in his recital of the part which the 
British played, especially in Burma. In reality the 
story is a very ugly one, and Renouvin is an apologist 
for Great Britain to a much greater extent than are 
many British statesmen and historians. 

The author’s explanation of the Russo-Japanese 
war and of the seizure of Korea is very penetrating, 
as is his discussion of the Twenty-one Demands. His 
explanation of the secret agreements made between 
Russia, Great Britain, and France, on the one hand, 
and Japan, on the other, is admirably dispassionate; 
his discussion of Japan’s behavior and position be- 
tween 1915 and 1922 is one of the most impartial 
dealing with this period. He follows Japan step by 
step from 1922 to Pearl Harbor, giving a telescopic 
version of this eventful period. His discussion of 
China up to 1927 is extremely good and so, in many 
respects, is the treatment from 1927 to 1940, but one 
has a very strong feeling that either Renouvin does 
not understand the true internal social, political, 
and economic condition of China from 1927 to 1940 
or that he scrupulously avoids a discussion which 
is either controversial or which would be offensive 
to the Kuomintang. 

J. W. CHRISTOPHER 


Autobiography of a Chinese woman. By BUWEI YANG 
CHao. New York: John Day-Asia, 1947. Pp. 
327- $3.75; 

Report from Red China. By HARRISON FORMAN. 
London: Hale, 1946. Pp. 247. 15s. 

Revolution and counter-revolution in China. By M. N. 
Roy. Calcutta: Renaissance, 1946. Pp. 689. Rs. 
15. 

The pageant of Chinese history. By ELIZABETH SEE- 
GER. Illustrated by BERNARD WATKINS. 3d ed. 
New York: Longmans, 1947. Pp. 430. $3.50. 

The history of Japan. By KENNETH Scott LATOUR- 
ETTE. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 290. 
$4.00. 


ASIA 


Sisters of Maryknoll. By SISTER MARY DE Pavt Co- 
GAN. New York: Scribner, 1947. Pp. 220. $3.00. 
Account of the wartime experiences in Asia of the 

sisters of this missionary order. 


The British in India. By P. J. Grirritus. London: 
Hale, 1946. Pp. 222. 10s. 6d. 

Fazl-i-Husain: a political biography. By Azim Hv- 
SAIN. With a foreword by C. RAJAGOPALACHA- 
RIAR. London: Longmans, 1946. Pp. 388. 22s. 6d. 
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Divided India. By RoBERT AuRA Situ. Whittlesey, 
1947. Pp. 259. $3.00. 

British rule in Burma, 1824-1942. By G. E. HARVEY, 
late Indian civil service. London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd., 1946. Pp. 100. tos. 6d. 

A brief but informative account. Although a 
former member of the Indian civil service, the au- 
thor is not unduly apologetic for British rule. He 
rather aims to set forth the complicating factors 
which make all simple formulas for settling the 


status of Burma seem inadequate. 
A. P.S. 


AFRICA 


Desert Hawk: Abd el Kader and the French conquest 
of Algeria. By WILFRID BLunT. London: Methu- 
en, 1946. Pp. 292. 16s. 


The world and Africa. By W. E. BurGHARDT Du 
Bots. New York: Viking, 1947. Pp. 276. $3.00. 


South Africa under King Manuel, 1495-1521. By 
SmpNEY R. WELCH. Cape Town: Juta, 1946. Pp. 
532. 50S. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


American tariff policy towards the Philippines, 1898- 
1946. By PepRo E. ABELARDE, Ph.D., formerly 
of the department of political science, University 
of the Philippines. New York: King’s Crown, 
1947. Pp. 233. $2.75. 

This detailed factual presentation shows very 
clearly that congress, while willing to see the Fili- 
pino prosper, was still more concerned with protect- 
ing the supposed interests of American producers. 


The formative years: a history of the United States dur- 
ing the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. 
By Henry ApAms. Condensed and edited by 
HERBERT AGAR. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1947. Pp. 1067. $10. 


A diplomatic history of the American people. By 
Tuomas A. BarLey, Stanford University. 3d ed. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1946. Pp. 937. 
$4.25. 

Professor Bailey has added one chapter on “The 
diplomacy of co-ordination” (22 pp.) and another on 
“Toward a new world order” (33 pp.) to the 1944 
edition of this work; the bibliographies at the ends 
of the chapters have been brought up to date (May 
1946) with lists of new references; and the conclud- 
ing chapter, “Retrospect and prospect,” has been 
slightly revised. The new sections include, among 
other things, a necessarily brief but very fair-minded 
description of Russian behavior and of American re- 
action to it (pp. 810-14), of Allied diplomacy at 
Vichy and in North Africa (pp. 818-24), and of in- 
ter-American relations (pp. 829-37). The portion 
dealing with the policy of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion in regard to Pétain’s government concludes: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“The Vichy episode is a classic example of the dan- 
gers of ill-informed public pressure in a democracy, 
particularly when the State Department is not free 
to reveal its ultimate purposes” (p. 819). “The 
American North African policy sacrificed much 
moral ground, and probably saved many lives— 
possibly victory. Whether the price was unnecessari- 
ly high may be debated endlessly” (p. 823). After 
pointing out how essential it was that Franco not be 
“driven into the arms of his brother dictators,” the 
author concludes that Ambassador Hayes’s “ef- 
forts met with considerable success, despite the em- 
barrassment of loud criticism from certain liberal 
and leftist elements in the United States who at 
times seemed more eager to make war on Franco 
than to win the war against Hitler” (pp. 828-29). 

Many personalities receive mention in the swift- 
moving and vivid narrative of diplomatic events, 
and the wartime secretary of state seems to find a 
place beside some of his distinguished predecessors 
as the “Moscow conference—a personal triumph for 
Secretary Hull—was one of the great Allied victories 
of the war” (p. 815). 

Commenting on the United Nations Charter, the 
author writes: “All this did not mean that the char- 
ter was perfect, or that it was a self-executing guar- 
antee of peace. But the machinery had been blue- 
printed which, if supported by men of good will and 
amended to meet changing conditions, held promise 
of mitigating the age-old curse of war’’ (ibid.). That 
all might not be men of good will, however, seems 
clear: “The isolationists [in the senate] realized that 
they could not obstruct, so they were content to lie 
low, wait for popular enthusiasm to wane, and bore 
from within. The issue was no longer isolationism 
versus internationalism, but weak internationalism 
versus strong internationalism” (p. 851). After de- 
scribing the dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima, 
Bailey writes more urgently: “One thing seemed 
crystal clear. The nations of the world would have to 
work together or atomize their civilization off the 
face of the planet” (p. 855). 

The final chapter, “Retrospect and prospect,” is 
revised to emphasize the oneness of the world; 
“Europe’s distresses and Asia’s distresses increas- 
ingly become America’s distresses” (p. 859), and 
now “the ancient ideal of isolation seems but a nos- 
talgic dream in a world of supersonic rockets and 
atomic bombs” (p. 860). Although American foreign 
policy, “with relatively few exceptions, has over the 
years been conducted on an unusually high plane of 
honesty, decency, and candor” (p. 869), the prob- 
em of educating the citizenry in tolerance and un- 
derstanding with a view to investing “some of our 
precious sovereignty in effective world organization 
—perhaps some kind of world government” remains 
a “tremendous job in public education. .... As we 
have repeatedly observed throughout this book, 
American public opinion in the long run determines 
basic foreign policies” (p. 870). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY IQ! 


By vote of the people. By WILLIs J. BALLINGER. New 
York: Scribner, 1946. Pp. 381. $3.00. 


The United States at war: development and adminis- 
tration of the war program by the federal govern- 
ment. Prepared under the auspices of the Com- 
MITTEE OF RECORDS OF WAR ADMINISTRATION BY 
THE WAR RECORDS SECTION, BUREAU OF THE 
BupcET. (“Historical reports on war administra- 
tion,” No. 1.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. Pp. 555. $1.00. 


Total war and the constitution. By EDWARD S. Cor- 
win. With an introduction by E. BLiyTHE Sta- 
son. Five lectures delivered on the William W. 
Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan, 
March 1946. New York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 182. 
$2.50. 


Participation of the United States government in inter- 
national conferences, July 1, 1941 —June 30, 1945. 
Including the composition of United States dele- 
gations, summaries of proceedings, and an ap- 
pendix listing international organizations of which 
the United States is a member or in the work of 
which it participates. Prepared in the DIvisIon 
OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, DEPARTMENT 
or StaTE. (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2665; “Conference series” No. 89.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Pp. 232. $0.45. 


The shaping of the American tradition. Text by 
Louts M. HACKER. Documents edited by Louris 
M. HACKER and HELENE S. ZaHLER. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 1247. 
$6.00. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: an informal biography. By 
ALDEN Hatcu. New York: Holt, 1947. Pp. 413. 
$3.00. 


Like moonlight on snow: the life of Simon Iturri Pa- 
tino. By JoHN HENRY HEWLETT. New York: 
McBride, 1947. Pp. 292. $3.50. 


American military government: its organization and 
policies. By HAyO HoLporn. Washington: Infan- 
try Journal, 1947. Pp. 243. $3.50. 


International agencies in which the United States par- 
ticipates. (“Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2699.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 322. $0.65. 


David Curtis Deforest and the revolution of Buenos 
Aires. By BENJAMIN KEEN. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 186. $3.00. 


Three American travellers in England: James Russell 
Lowell, Henry Adams, Henry James. By ROBERT 
C. Le Cram. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1945. Pp. 223. 


The Wallaces of Iowa. By RusseELt Lorn. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Pp. 615. $5.00. 


American sea power since 1775. By MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, HISTORY, GOVERN- 
MENT, UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. Edited 
by ALLAN Westcott. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1947. Pp. 609. $5.00. 


The war reports of General Marshall, General Arnold 
and Admiral King. With a foreword by WALTER 
MILLIs. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1947. Pp. 8or. 
$7.50. 


History of United States naval operation in World 
War IT. Vol. II, Operations in North African wa- 
ters, October 1942—June 1943. By SAMUEL ELIOT 
Morison. Boston: Little, Brown—Atlantic, 1947. 
Pp. 297. $5.00. 


Semper fidelis: the U.S. Marines in the Pacific 1942- 
1945, by the Marine Corps combat correspondents. 
Edited by CAPTAIN Patrick O’SHEEL and STAFF 
SERGEANT GENE Cook. New York: Sloane, 1947. 
Pp. 379. $4.50. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States: the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. Vols. V, 
VI, VIII, and IX. (“Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,”’ Nos. 2212, 2253, 2531, and 2599.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946. 
Pp. 949+ 1021+ 986+ 1053. $2.25-+$2.25+$2.25 
+$2.75. 


The pageant of middle American history. By ANNE 
MERRIMAN PEck. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1947. Pp. 496. $4.00. 


The territories and the United States, 1861-1890: 
studies in colonial administration. By Eart S. 
Pomeroy. Prepared and published under the di- 
rection of the American Historical Association 
from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge Mem- 
orial Fund. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1947. Pp. 163. $2.50. 


The United States and the United Nations. Report by 
the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES on the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the participa- 
tion of the United States therein for the calendar 
year 1946, submitted to the congress pursuant to 
section 4 of the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (Public law No. 264, 79th cong., 1st 
sess.). (“Publications of the department of state, 
No. 2735; “Report series,” No. 7.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 221. $0.45. 


The new United States. By EDGAR EUGENE ROBIN- 
son. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 141. $2.50. 


The American diplomatic revolution. By W. W. Ros- 
tow. An inaugural lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford on November 12, 1946. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. 24. 2s. 


The United States and the Near East. By EPHRAIM A. 
SPEISER. (“American foreign policy library,” No. 
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2.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. 279. $2.50. 


Historical letters. Compiled by Mrs. A. R. THom- 
son. Cynthiana, Ky.: Hobson, 1946. Pp. 194. 
$2.00. 

Personal letters of Alfred Ray Thomson, a mem- 
ber of the United States diplomatic service in 

Europe from 1912 to 1945. 


La doctrine américaine de la porte ouverte en Chine et 
son application dans la politique internationale. 
By ANDRE Vince. Geneva: L’Institut Universi- 
taire des Hautes Etudes Internationales, 1946. Pp. 
148. 
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HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The place of war in history. By Cyritu FAtts. An in- 
augural lecture delivered before the University 
of Oxford on November 22, 1946. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1946. Pp. 20. 2s. 


Essays in law and history. By Writitam S. Ho tps- 
worTu. Edited by A. L. GoopHart and H. G. 
Hanbury. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp, 
302. 20S. 


Sir Richard Lodge: a biography. By MARGARET 
LopcE. With an introduction by Stk HERBERT 
GRIERSON. London: Blackwood, 1946. Pp. 264. 
21s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LATIN TRANS- 
LATIONS AND COMMENTARIES 


A co-operative research project has been 
undertaken to prepare annotated lists and 
guides for (1) medieval and Renaissance Latin 
translations of Greek authors who wrote before 
A.D. 600 and (2) medieval and Renaissance 
Latin commentaries on Latin and Greek au- 
thors of the same period. The work should serve 
to illustrate and illuminate a chapter in the de- 
velopment of scholarship from antiquity down 
to A.D. 1600. The editorial board consists of: 
R. J. Clements, M. E. Cosenza, J. Hutton, P. 
Kibre, P. O. Kristeller, D. P. Lockwood, M. 
R. P. McGuire, B. Marti, R. V. Merrill, E. M. 
Sanford, J. J. Savage, J. R. Strayer, A. Taylor, 
S. H. Thomson, and B. L. Ullman. Inquiries re- 
garding the project may be addressed to any 
member of the board. 


COMMUNICATION 


Los ANGELES, CALIF, 
March 18, 1947 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


In the December issue of the Journal, my 
article, “Some arguments used by English 
pamphleteers, 1697-1700, concerning a standing 
army,” was published. I now find that I failed 
to acknowledge the depository of the materials 
which I used in writing the article. The mate- 
rials used are to be found at the William An- 
drews Clark Memorial Library, 2205 West 
Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, California. 
It is a part of the Library of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. The staff of the Clark 
Library are generous with their help and advice. 


Sincerely, 
E. ARNOLD MILLER 





